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THE flattering reception with which the present work haA 
already been honoured by a liberal public, and the appearance of 
^ French translation of it at Paris, in November last, are convinc-- 
ipg proofs of the interest, at least, which the subject has excited. 
Whilst preparing this second edition, it has been poy good fortune 
to meet with an additional weight of testimony in fay our of the facts 
related ; and not to detain the reader with unnecessary matter, I 
shall at once lay open the source of this new proof of the strict 
fidelity of Mr. Mariner's representations, Jeremiah Higgins, a 
young man belongping to the prew of the Port au Prince,* made 
his escape from the Tonga Islands about thirteen months before 
Mr. Mariner, that is to say, after a residence there of two year^ 
and eleven months. Being very young, he was one of the first who 
acquired a tolerable knowledge of the language ; he practised 

* He served on board this vessel in the capacity of what is technically 
^ined fi laadsiB^ii, and was then about fifteen or sixteen years of a^pe. 
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their dances, and learned tbeip songs ; and althoagb he had not 
the advantage of those better opportunities which fell in Mr. Ma<* 
riner^s way, and j^onscquently is not so intimately acquainted, in 
certain points of view, with the political sentiments, and moral 
notions and habits especially of the higher classes of the natives, 
which the superior education of the iatter,as well as his relative con- 
dition among the Tonga chiefs, rendered him more apt to acquire ; 
t^ — still, the information obtained from Higgins must undoubtedly 
be considered valuable, if only regarded as generally corroborative, 
and in a few instances somewhat corrective of Mr. Mariner's state- 
ments. 

For three or four years (until December last) Jeremiah resided 
with his father, ap old inhabitant of the town of Aylesbury, a man 
well known, and much respected ; and in the employ of many 
farmers in the county as a hay ^binder. Some time after the pub- 
lication of the first edition of the present work, a copy was sent to 
Jeremiah, witb a request, that he would particularly remark and 
make a memorandum of whatever he conceived not to be correctly 
stated. In the month of November last, Mr, Higgins, the father, 
hiappening to be in town upon some business, called to inform me, 
dat his son had been exceedingly pleased with the perusal of the 
work, particularly as it served to corroborate many things which 
\ke had previously related to his friends and neighbours, and to 
which he had reason to think they did not always give the credit 
that was due ; insomuch that he began to be heartily tired of an- 
swering their numerous inquiries. Among those to whom he had 
given the most information prior to the publication of the work, 
was Mr. T, Woodman, a very respectable and intelligent farmer, 
residing at Stone, near Aylesbury. As this gentlemen had also 
read the book, I wrote to him to request the favour of his senti-s 
ments, with regard to the two unconnected sources of information, 
which had fallen in his way. From the answer which he oblig- 
ingly sent me, dated Stone, 4th DeQeial>er, 1817, I he^ leaye to 
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extract the following paragraph, as bearing immediately tipoa tht 
subject 

^ I most certainly have many times, before your publication ap- 
peared in the world, asked Jeremiah Higgins toany questions re^ 
tpecting the inhabitants of the Tong^ islands ; but as he is a young 
man of a resenred disposition, the communications he made were 
always desultory, unconnected, and confined Yet I cannot have 
the least doubt, or the least hesitation in saying, that in the accounfB 
ke gaye^ he spoke of the very same people, and of the very same 
incidents, which are related by Mr. Mariner, in the work jou have 
recently published. He spoke to me of the capture of the vessel 
he sailed in; of the siege and reduction of the Tonga great for- 
tress : of the effects of the great guns : of the panic and consterna- 
tion thence produced : of their religious and political convocationS| 
&e. &C., which are events so exactly detailed and pourtrajred in the 
work you have given^ that I find not the least difference between 
the one and the other, save that the accounts given by Mr. Mari*- 
Her are more amplified, and better arranged in bearing reference 
to the religious and political proceedings relating to their society.*^ 

That no source of information or of satisfactory proof might be 
left untried, I engaged Jeremiah Higgins to come up to towa, and 
now it was, for the first time, that he and Mr. Mariner met, since 
their separation at the Tonga islands. He remained with me till 
the latter end of December, and I had abundant reason to be satis- 
fied with the accordance between his several statements, extracted 
from him by various questions, and those which I had formerly 
received from Mr. Mariner. When they spoke the Tonga Ian* 
guage together, I noticed the similarity of their pronunciation and 
accent : when Higgins sang and exhibited some Tonga dances in 
presence of several of my friends, whilst Mr. Mariner also sang and 
beat time according to the native method,* we were struck with 

• To give greater effect to the scene, Mr. Mariner was dressed as reprci- 
tented hi the frontispiece, and Higgins''^ on!/ apparel was a 89rt of circular 
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the accuracy of the description of these amusements in the ^ toj^ 
ages of Captain Cook.'' But to be brief, howerer satisfied I have 
hitherto been with Mr. Mariner's details, I issue this second edi* 
tion with a twofold confidence, for now I can assure the candid 
reader that, endeavouring to divest my mind of all prejudices, I 
have carefully and assiduously questioned Jeremiah Higgins, at 
Tarious times, with regard to the events at the Tonga islands 
whil^ he was4here, and the manners and customs of the people, 
and have always found his answers (though for obvious reasons 
somewhat more confined) yet so consonant and agreeable, as far 
as they went, with Mr. Mariner'» accounts, that I feel quite cer- 
tain of th^ truth of the great outlines of the matter contained in 
the following sheets, and the highest degree of confidence in all 
the details. Such is the additional testimony which the present 
work has obtained, and I flatter myself that I have used all the 
means within my reach to render it if possible, worthy of the hon- 
aar which public approbation has already bestowed upon it. 

A complete account of all the different tribes inhabiting the is- 
lands of the Pacific Ocean would no doubt form a most interesting 
portion of human history, and supply, in a great measure, the his- 
tory of the earlier ages of mankind, so much obscured as they are 
^y romance and fabulous traditions. The infancy of human society 
In our times probably differs not much, except in local circum- 
•tances^ from that which existed four thousand years ago : — by a 

•apron, made of loose stripB of matting very thickly set, and at the top plaited 
«o as to form a band round the lower waist, (the pelvis) from which the strips 
hung down nearly to the knees : this was to represent the apron of the leaves 
of the chi tree, used by the natives on such occasions. He had also a wreath 
of artificial flowers round the head, and another round the neck. He is 
beautifully tattowed from the hips nearly to the knees, agreeably to the cus- 
tom of the Tonga people. Upon them it appears of a black colour, but upon 
a white man it causes the skin to resemble ^^f^ 1^1"^ satin. The neatness, 
and I might almost say, the matheiQ^^' ^) precision with which the pattern i? 
<«xeouted, far surpasses the ezpectaf / 9^ ^^^ ^^^ '^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^"^^^ 
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scrapulous and attentive examiDation of the present^ therefore, we 
may be able to form some tolerable judgment of the past And 
this is not, I apprehend, a matter of idle curiosity or of useless 
knowledge, as some have the presumption to cry out ; — for all 
that regards man, whether it be good or evil, is highly interesting 
to man ; — the good, that we may either adopt or improve ; — the 
evil, that we may either avoid 'or remedy : — and as the history of 
the human individual cannot be perfectly understood, without ex- 
amining him in his infancy, — so a true knowledge of the species in 
a state of society is not to be thoroughly and easily acquired, with- 
out a suitable investigation into the incipient stages of the social 
compact ; for there it is that the passions of man are more openly 
8nd strongly developed, — his imaginations and prejudices less con- 
cealed by artificial coverings, — and his actions, generally speaking, 
under much less restraint. Moreover, as the education of children 
ought, in one point of view, to be chiefly founded upon a knowl- 
edge of their notions and habits, so ought all attempts at civiiiza* 
tion (which is only another kind of education) to be built upon our 
acquaintance with the customs and modes of thinking of the peo- 
ple on whom we wish to superinduce new trains of habits and senti- 
ments,— ^o that we may educate or lead them out of bad into bet^ 
ter, — out of imperfection towards perfection. It is in morals much 
the same as in physics ; if we wish to alter the qualities of a sub- 
stance, we must first examine what those qualities are, that we 
may see in what way they are best capable of being changed. It 
is true, by hard labour with the hammer, we may bend a piece of 
cold iron ; but observation and experience teach us, that at a high 
temperature this metal becomes so soft, that we can fashion it as 
we please. 

With regard to the Society islands, where missionaries have so 
long established themselves, we have not yet an intimate, and what 
may be called a domestic history of the people : thi$, I think, is 
much to be regretted : if it be not already too late, it will perhaps 

be so in a few years, when their native customs and notions will 
B 



become so mingled with what is European, that little profitable 
knowledge will be derivable from them. In New Zealand, a 
novel and interesting scene lies open ; the church missionary so- 
ciety have there set on foot their benevolent purposes. They 
begin by educating the children, and teaching their parents the 
mechanic arts ! — ^but it is to be hoped that the civilized New Zea- 
lander, hereafter to be born, will have within his^each the au- 
thentic records of what his ancestors once were, that he may know 
the extent of his obligations to those of his fellow men who were 
the means of leading his forefathers out of the darkness of super- 
stition, and out of the house of bondage. 

In referring to the "Narrative of a Voyage to New Zealand, by 
John Liddiard Nicholas, £sq.^^ it must be acknowledged, that 
much credit is certainly due to the author, who in a short visit of 
a few weeks, has been able to collect such a mass of interesting 
matter. Mr. Nicholas informs us, that " as Mr. Kendall,'^ one of 
the missionaries, "is applying himself strictly to the study of the 
New Zealand language, it is probable he will furnish us in some 
time with a copious and enlarged account of it.^' While this is do- 
ing, it is to be hoped that the other parts of the history of the 
New Zealand intellect, as it is developed in their customs, laws, 
and superstitions, will not be forgotten. 
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THE cluster of islands in the Soutb Pacific Ocemn, whose in- 
habitants constitute the subject of the present work, is that to 
which Captain Cook gave the epithet ^^ Friendly :^' his chart of 
the Friendly* islands however does not include Vavaoo, which he 
did not visit ; and as this island is the largest, and now comparative- 
ly the most important of all those belonging to the same archipe*- 
lago, which, in his time were under the same government, and still 
speak precisely the same language, and follow the same customs, 
we have thought it expedient to denote them all by one common 
name,~which the natives themselves give them, vi». " Tonga," or, 
the Tonga Islands.! 

As I presume it would be unnecessary to offer any apologies for 
presenting to the public the following account of a people, of 

* He gave tbem this name on aoconnt of the apparent amieable disposition 
of the natives towards him ; but in reality their intention was to massacro 
him and bis friends, and take the two ships, as they did afterwards the Port 
an Prince. See page 305. 

t These islands, therefore, consist of the island of Tonga, Which gives name 
to the whole, the cluster called the Hapai islands, and the island of Vavaoo. 
^e the Map. 
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whose goveroment, religion, customs, and language, so little has 
hitherto heen poblished,* I shall proceed at once to give a simple 
statement of the circnmstances which first gave rise to it, and the 
authority under which it has been conducted. 

In the year 1811,1 accidentally heard that Mr* V/illiaro Mariner, 
the bearer of a letter from the East Indies to one of my connexions 
in London, had heen a resident at the Friendly Islands during the 
space of four years ; and, my curiosity being strongly excited, I 
solicited bis acquaintance. In the course of three or four inter- 
views I discovered, with much satisfaction, that the information he 
was able to communicate respecting the people with whom he 
bad been so long and so intimately associated was very far superior 
to any thing that had yet appeared before the public. His an- 
swers to several inquiries, regarding their religion, government, 
and habits of life, were given with that kind of unassuming confi- 
dence which bespeaks a thorough intimacy with the subject^ and 
carries with it the conviction of truth : — ^in fact, having been 
thrown upon those islands at an early age, his young and flexible 
mind had so accorded itself with the habits and circumstances of 
the natives, that he could not feel any disposition to overrate or 
embellish what to him was neither strange nor new. To my in- 
quiries respecting his intentions of publishing, he replied, that Lav- 
ing necessarily been, for several years, out of the habit either of 
writing or reading, or of that turn of thinking requisite for compo- 
sition and arrangement, he was apprehensive liis endeavours would 
fail in doing that justice to the work which I seemed to think its 
importance demanded: he modestly proposed, however, to submit 

* The accotnits of circumtiavigatori are imperfect by reason of the short* 
net g of their stay ; of theses, however, Captain Cook's is the most accurate. 
The missionaries might have fumislM^d us with slore intimate details, bat 
their accounts relate rather to the history of their mission than that of the 
natives. One of them, an anonymous writer, in a small volume entitled, 
^ A Four Tears Residence at Tongataboo,'^ gives a very imperfect account 
of the people, himself being the chief subject of his narrative. 
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the subject to my consideiation for a future opportunity. In the 
meao while circumstances called him away to the West^lndies : 
on hia return he brought me memoranda of the principal events at 
the Tonga islands, in the order in which they had happened dar« 
ing hia. residence there, together with a description of the most 
important religions ceremonies, and a vocabulary of s^boot four or 
five hqodred words. The inspe^^tioo of these materials served 
greatly to increase the interest which I had already taken in the 
matter, and i urged the; necessity of committing the whole to pa^ 
per while every thing, remained fresh in his memory. To faci&* 
tate this object, I proposed to undertake the composition and aiv 
rangpement of the intended work, whilst Mr. Mariner should direct 
his view solely to noting down all that he had seen and heard as 
his memory might spontaneously furnish it, in order that these ma** 
terials might afterif ands be made, from time to time, subjects of 
conversation, strict scrutiny, amplification, arrangement and com^ 
position. Not one of the ensuing pages has therefore been writ* 
ten without Mr* Mariner's presence, that be might be consulted in 
regard to every little circumstance or observation that could in 
the smallest degree affect the truth of the subject under considera-' 
tioD : and, in this way, it is presumed that a great deal more use- 
ful and interesting matter has been elicited than would probably 
have occurred to him through the medium of his own unassisted 
reflections ; for conversation calls to mind many thin^ that would 
otherwise have escaped the memory, it constantly demands eluci- 
dations ; one idea gives birth to another, until the whole subject 
lies completely unfolded to the mind. 

With regard to arrangement : in the first place is related an ac- 
count of the voyage of the Port au Prince, it being esteemed suffi- 
ciently interesting, as it involves a combination of untoward cir- 
cumstances that led ultimately to the destruction of the ship : the 
whole of this has been faithfully composed from a journal kept by 
Mr. Mariner on board. Next follows a narrative, or rather, as it 
may be termed, a historical account, of all the important and inter- 



eating events that occorred dnring* his stay at the Tonga islMidi ; 
not merely as they regarded hloiself, but with an aspect to the dif- 
ferent change^ religious and political, since they affected, in a mest 
important manner, the situation of pnblic affairs : and that this 
portion of the work may be better understood, a comparison is 
drawn between the state of these islands upon Mr. Mariner's arri- 
val, and that in which Captain Cook had previously found thei^ ; 
in doing which the revolution of Tonga,* and other^important and 
highly interesting events which had taken place in the mean while^ 
are given according to the account of the principal natives of di- 
vers parties, who had been eye-witnesses. The narration of 
events bei^g brought down to the period of Mr. Mariner's fortu- 
nate escape,t the remainder of the work furnishes a more intimate 
detail of the state of society in regard to rank and professions ; 
their religious and political government ; the names and attributes 
of their principal gods ; their notions of the human soul, and of a 
future state of existence ; an investigation of their moral princi- 
ples, and of their state of morals ; a description of their most im- 
portant religious ceremonies ; an account of the heaUng art, with 
a detail of some important surgical operations practised by them ; 
a description of their principal manufactures ; their games and 
amusements ; music, songs, &c. ; and, lastly, a grammar of their 
language, and a vocabulary to the extent of above two thousand 
genuine Tonga words4 

As it is a matter of the highest importance that Mr. Mariner's 
qualifications as a narrator of what he'^had seen and heard ^lould 

* From the ^' TraiMactions of the Missionary Soviet j,^^ it appears that this 
^•Bt took place in May, 179d. 

t The term escape is here used^ with propriety, for althoagb Mr. M. was 
well treated, and had every thins that he could there want, the opportunities 
of returning home were yeiyraj,^ ^J when he was about to profit from one 
that presented itself, ^""'^^JJt/oh ppposed, and he was under the neces- 

sity of destroyJDg one of the u^^ . ^^ accomplish his purpose. 
t The Grammar and Voc^i, ^\ ^^ ojpaitted in this edition. 
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be known to the public, in order that a proper judgment may be 
formed of the degree* of credit to be attached to the present Toi* 
nme, t shall here glre a short account of his education and of his 
kabits, as far as they may bear more or less upon the subject in 
question. ^ 

His. fiidier, Mr. Magnus Mariner, who is still living,* was former- 
ly the owner <^ a hired armed ressel, of which he was also the com- 
mander, and served in this capacity under Lord Comwaliis, in the 
American war. About that period, having sustipoed some severe 
losaea in the American trade, he returned to England, married, and[ 
resided in London. He has had several children, the second of 
whom is William, the subject of our present memoir, who was bora 
at Highbury Place, Islington, September 10, 1791. At an early 
age Jus father sent him to Mr. Mitchers Academy, at Ware, in Hert* 
ferdshire. After remaining there five or six years, with the ex* 
ception of the vacations, he returned home at the age of thirteen^ 
in consequence of the death of Mr. Mitchel. The advanta^^es fai^ 
had already derived from his education were considerable : be^ef 
the comm<m acquisitions of reading, writing, and arithmetic, he had 
made ttkaoh pn^ress in his knowledge of history, geography, and 
the French language, and also some advance in the first rudimentii 
of the Latin, itis father being of opinion that his education was 
abeady sufficient for the ^na of life he meant him to pursue, t. e. 
the sea, resolved to keep him at home till something suitable and 
advantegeou9 should offer. William, however, was not very m>x» 
ioas for a mere maritime life, and his mother being wholly avei^e 
to it, his father Vas at length dissuaded from his intention, and 
placed him in the office of a friend of his, Mr. Harrison,t a refl|»ect- 
able attorney, with whom he was to remain a few months previous 
to articles being signed. Six weeks bad scarcely elapsed before 

* Resident at No. 14, Johnson Street, Commercial Road* 
t Late of Burr Street, Ald|;ate. 
C 
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aa ereiit hapl^ened, which, though trifling enough in itself, served t# 
make a complete change in his future prospects. 

Captain Duck, who bad formerly served hiis apprenticeship to 
William^s father, was about to sail in the Port an Prince private 
ship of war,* belonging to Mr. Robert Bent,t of London. This 
vessel had a twofold commission ; if not very successful in her 
cmz^ for prises within certain latitudes, she was to double Cape 
HcHHy and proceed into the Pacific Ocean in search of whales. — > 
Captaia Duck before his departure came to take leave of Wi)'- 
Kam's fotber : after dinner, the conversation naturally turned upon 
the enstuag voyage, when Captain Duck, who was a man of very 
sanguine expectations, spoke with great coniideDce of speedy sue* 
ce«s and an early return, and gave such flattering descriptions of 
thftt.mode of life, that William was quickly possessed with the 
strongest de#ire to accompany him. Captain Duck ofllered him the 
gc^test encouragements, and the consent of his father being ob- 
tained, ha took him on board in a few days, under bis immediate 
pro^ctjoo. The events of the voyage, and other particulars sub- 
sequent thereto, wUl be seen hereafter. Durii^ that time he act* 
edin the capacity of captei&^s clerk, which tliough ao^an usual of-* 
fice on board a privateer, he chose for the sake of employment. 

Suoh simply is an account of his education, and of those early 
ciiUftuwUaces which laid the groundwork for future and more ex- 
IraQr/Uaary events* With respect to his.cbaracter, I may from good 
ai^hority,gLve some accoqat of him while yet at scbool4 - At this 

^ Of nearly 500 tonSi 96 men, and mounting 24 long nine and twelve pound- 
ers, besides 8 twelve pound carronades on the quarter deck. 

t libw of West Moulsey, near Hampton-Court. 

% The authority I here speak of, is my friend Mr. Whiston Bristow. This 
geaitlemMi accidentally- oaUtd one evemng at my house, when Mr* Mariner 
was entertaining the author of *'The Farmer^s Boy^' with some account of his 
trav«lB. 'Mr. Bristow bad icarciily taken his seat, wheh Mr. Mariner recog* 
nifijidhiMto.be'aiioldsobooI-feUtin^, jand most intimate associate. It need 
scarcely be added, that this event gave additional interest to his recital, and 
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t^f\y jperiodbe shewed.evidentproofiiof a ramdyeiysuac^t^ttUe of 
external impressions, disposed to activity and fond of iBforviatioii u 
whilst from his habits and sentimeats one woukl sup^osehiiii fitted, 
for a life of change and adventore. He wasfond of books ot,M(w* 
els, and he used often to say bovr oMieh he should like ta Ibe a« 
iBong savages and nieet with strange oeenrrenees; a disposttlon not 
nDcommoti among some young minds, but which tfaosei who ate 
fond o/presentiments will readily account for, in their ow«i way. 
His sports and amusemaits were frequently those of an active, ad* 
venturous, and sometimes of a daHng kind. * With respect to the 
dispositions of his heart, suffice it to say, they are such as ^ bim 
much honour. . ^ 

The subsequent events of his M£e have nfade a considenAto 
change in his personal character and external habits^ insomnch that 
I have heard it observed by those of his friends who knew him 
formerly, that they could scarcely recognise him to be the same* 
person. His love of adventure has changed into a sed^teness of< 
character and disposition to rest and quiet, which may easily W 
conceived to arlsefrom^sappouitoents, and unexpected hardshipi 
and dangers, experienced at too early a pericHi of life. He is rath- 
er taciturn than loquacious, and under ordinary circumstances much 
more inclined to speak of the events of his life as common occur* 
rencea than as interesting anecdotes, which happens no doubit from 
hi» early, frequent, and familiar intimacy with unusual situations $ 
when, however, be is animated with social converse, he fumilb^^ 
descriptions that arci very interesting and natural. His memory i^ 
very retentive, and his account of things is exceedingly correct and 
aniform : of this I have had numberless proofs, and one in partipQ* 
larlshall mention. I happened to mislay the > English' verslot 
which he had written out at hi9 leisure, of the speech of E^niew^tlie 

faroiflhedme withtiie opportunity of b^oomfflx helteff acqatsoted With Jiisi» 
M«riner^» character Tbi«;ba|^peQ«d in ih» esily part of my aQquaiateM^ 
wilhhiiB* 
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king OD fnt conn^ inio power : after a lapse of a few weeks, set 
findiBg it, I was under the necessity of requesting him to write an* 
otiier, which h# did in the same method as before, by calling to hia 
mind the or^final Tonga in which it was spoken. Sometime after- 
wards 1 lonnd the first, and was moch pleased to discover so little 
difference between them, that they appeared almost like* copies 
which sufficiently evinced the correctness with which he remem^ 
bered Hie original Tonga, and at the same time famished an iitetance 
of the characteriatic uniformity of his expression in his own lan- 
guage. Two or three months afterwards I reminded him of the 
propriety of writing dowq in the Tonga language all that he knew 
of their popular tales, speeches, songs, kc, while they were fresh 
in his mesftory ; he did so, and at a subsequent period when the dic« 
tionary of the language was in a state of forwardness, I translated 
titem literally with his occasional assistance, and had a new proof 
of the correctness, as to sense, of what he had before given me of 
Cinow^s speech, the English copies of which I had all along kept in 
my possessions As a r^ative memory was a quality particularly 
essential to Mr. Mariner, under th0 circuinstances in which he was 
placed, it is worth mentioning, that even when I became 4nt ac* 
qnainted with him he was able to read and translate French with 
eonsiderable ease and ^uency, although he had scarcely seen a 
French hook, or spoken French since he had left school, a period 
of nearly eight years, during four sif which he had resided among 
HQ uncivilized people, and had been constantly practising their lan^ 
gliage« But, however excellent may be- his memory, it would a* 
fail but little, if bo had only seen a great deal without noticing 
much { I am v^rj happy therefore to have it in my power to give 
9ome ^Bcided proofs that he possesses also that very valuable qual^r 
il|r in a travel^^r, a spirit of qbservatioii. 

£arly in the month of May last, ^ CampbelPs Voyage round 
the World'' was published at Edinbui^h, a considerable portion of 
which work is occupied in describing the manners and customs of 
the Sandwich islands, where the author resided about thirteen 
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memUm. At the pemMl of this pnUicatioa, tiie grasttr pni of* the 
following aheete was aiready priAted ofil On peroiiog Mr. Ganp** 
WlPs iDterestiog book,l was not ahttle gratified to find confirmatkHia 
of some things related byMr.Marinep xeapeotiDg those itlands,whidi 
as he had only been there about three weeks, farnithed me with ad« 
ditional proofs,if more were wanting, of bis scrupulous accuracy and 
tttentioii. £Ui¥ing put the book into his hands to j^eruse, he soon re<* 
toned it to me, with the substence of the fioUowii^ obserrationar 
from which it will appear, that notwithstanding his abort stay at 
those islands, he had made good use of his time, and that afterwards 
he did not neglect to obtain confirmaticms of what he had leant, 
and farther information from a few natives of the Sandwich islands 
who were with him at Tonga ; insomuch that he is enabled to state 
some things in ^ate way of explanation wUeh tiie before-mentioned 
work does sot contain. I shall mention the different subjects itt 
flie order in which they occur in Mr. CampbelPs book, pagingiheai 
accordingly ; and if that author, or his editor, Mr. Smith, sees a^ 
tittog in Mr. Mariner's statements which he knows or beheyes to 
be incorrect, he will perhaps take an opportunity of stating his t>b« 
jections. 

Page 12S. The chief named ^ Crffmakoo^^ Mr. Mariner was 
?ery well acqmuated mth : his name, as pronounced ]by some of 
&e natives, is CaramaGo6. The reason of the indeoision in regaiA 
to nhe pronunciation of Sandwich island words will be given heii 
low. < 

P. 1 26. ^^ Prtnuiom were ahuadanf^ at Momee^ ^ and muek cktofn 
er than either at Owyhee or Wahoo ;'' this, Mr. Mariner was infonned| 
was occasioned by that island being much less frequented wiHi 
shipping, and because few great cfaiefe lived there. ^ < 

P. 123. ItU^^a great, object of ambition among the higher' nmk0 
to kofoe white people to reside Tsnih ihem.'^ The king veiy strongly 
flolioited Mr. Mariner to remmn with htm end be his secretary. - 

P. 140. The author^ in this page, speaks of the nsgrrow-mind* 
ed pimoipls (tf the white resMeats, who woidd notieaeh the mm 



tives how to read or to make looms, uocler the idea of losing tlKQir 
eisteem by reodering' themselves less necessary to them. Mr, 
Kariner had often occasion to remark the truth of this, and seve- . 
ral times heard this maxim of the white people, ^^ not to teach the 
■ktiTes more than was sufficient to gain themselves a good foot* 

F. 142» The chief here called '^ Terremytee''^ Mr. Mariner was 
ftlso frell acquainted with : his name, according to our system of 
•ithography, is Terremy ty' ; the two y V being pronounced like our 
i in kite, sight ; but the first is light and the last heavy. 

P. 146« William Stevenson here mentioned was the father of 
the child whom the Port au Prince brought to the Tonga islands^ 
mod of whom an account is given in the present work, p. 312. 

P. 149. Captain Vancouver's promise to the king of the Sand* 
wlch islands is here noticed : Mr. Mariner several times heard the 
king speak of it, and always in a way that shewed he had placed 
much confidence in it. The king's name, here spelt *' Tamaahr 
mddk^'* is pronounced by Mr. Mariner, and is expressed by our or^ 
Ihc^raphy Tammeahmeha ; the first aspirate following the a and 
. the latter preceding it. The editor, Mr. Smith, in note, page 
SIO, remarks the different modes of spelling and pronouncing thiS 
name, employed by different travellers, and that the C and the T 
are scarcely to be distinguished in the pronunciation of the lan^ 
guage. The fact is, there are few of the natives but who have 
lost some of their front teeth, owing to an absurd custom of knock- 
,faig them out as a sacrifice, for much the same purpose as the Ton- 
ga people cut off their little fingers : the consequence is, that their 
pronunciation, to the ears of a foreigner, is exceedingly indistinct : 
they often confound the r and the /, possibly from this cause ; but 
their iodiscrimioate use of the bard c and the t^ Mr. Mariner is 
convinced, arises from this soarce ; for instance, their word fos 
« England^'^^ and for ^^ country / f^ig»?" 8S given by Mr. Campbell, 
is " Kaheite^^^ or " Cahezie;^^ t uich properly should be Taheite, 

«Dd is taken fi-om (he island a^ pame, which we call Otaheite ;. 
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and why this word Taheite has been adopted to designate fqreiga 
coantries generally, and England particularly, I conceive to be. 
because Captain Cook and his people were the fir^t strangers, and 
consequently the first Englishmen they recollect to have seen, and 
who had come lately from Otaheite : hence, Taheite (or Caheite^ . 
as they who are too sensible of the inconvenience of wanting t^etb 
call it,) very naturally at first signified the land whence Englifih* 
mea come ; but at length, understanding there were many other . 
coantries in the world, they adopted this word as a general name 
for any foreign land. The more proper word for England^ vfhicJk 
the best informed among them use, is Pritan'e^ from Britain. The ; 
phrase which Mr. Campbell uses for an Otaheitan is .^^ Kanaka ^ 
boolla-booUa,'' which should be properly Tanata Bola-bola, and 
does not signify literally a nian of Otaheite^ but a man of Bola-bola, 
which is the last of the Society islands which Captain Cook had 
left when he discovered the Sandwich islands. Mr. Campbell, in 
another place, instead of using as above the word kanaka^ to signir 
fy a man J adopts the proper term tanata^ and which is very simi- 
lar to the Tonga word for man^ viz. Tangata. It is well to men- 
tion that Otaheite is also called by the Tonga pf^ople Takeke, 

P. 156. Boyd, the white resident, noticed as being inspector of 
the native shipwrights, had the same occupation even in Mr; Mari- 
aer's time, (1806.) The purchase of the Lilly-bird, here men- 
tioned, he also heard the particulars of : the white residents called 
her the Lady-bird. Besides the schooner, the king gave the 
American captain 4000 dollars, and a number of hoga, in exchange 
for her. When Mr. Mariner saw her, she was being coppered, 
Qnder the direction of Boyd. The king said tha^ be should ^ 
invade Atooi as soon as she should be ready for sea. ^ 

P. 157. Clerk, captain of the king^s pj^cket, and Hairbottle^ 
captain of the Lilly-bird, Mr. Mariner also knew very well. The 
latter very often acted as pilot ; he might also be called harbpu^* 
aiaster to the king. See p. 306. 
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P. 162. The author here mentions the lahorioos method of cuU 
tirating toro, and states, that even the king sometimes assisted in 
it, but why he could not conjecture, unless to set an example of 
industry to his people, but which, he acknowledges, they scarcely 
•eem to, want. Mr. Mariner was informed that other great chiefs 
fts well as the king often assisted at this, and all kinds of laborious 
exercise, to render the body active, strong, and capable of endur- 
ing hardships. 

P. 165. The number of white people on Wahoo is here stated 
to be nearly sixty : in Mr. Mariner^s time they were counted at 
binety-four. 

P. 166. The author speal^s of the drunkenness of the white 
people. Mr. Mariner observes that the natives also are strongly 
addicted to the same vice, when they can get the liquor, but that 
the king, to prevent such excesses, allowed of no stills but what 
were under the inspection o^his officers, and that all spirit distill* 
ed was his property, which he sold or gave as favour or reward to 
whom he chose. 

P. 167; The author here says, " There were no missionaries wp 
pfi the island during the time I remained in t^, at wku^ I was often 
. tmch surprised?^ Neither were there any in Mr. Mariner's time, 
and wlien the king was questioned upon the subject of Christianity, 
this was his remarkable reply : ^' I should be afraid to adopt so 
dangerous an expedient as Christianity ; for I think no Christian 
king can govern in the absolute manner in which I do, and yet be 
loved by his subjects as I am by mine : such a religion might per- 
haps answer very well in the course of a few generations ; but 
what chief would sanction it in the beginping, with the risk of its 
subverting his own power, and involving the islands in war ? I have 
made a fixed determination not to suffer it.'' I'his declaration 
was made in the cabin of the Port au Prince, Mr. Mariner being 
jpresent ; Isaac Davis, one of the white residents, was the transla- 
tor. Mr. Mariner is convinced that Davis gave a faithful repre« 
sentation of the sentiments of the king \ for although the tatter 
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does not speak English, he often seems to understand! what is 
spoken in that language, and frequently gives his nod of assent 
or dissent accordingly : it is indeed a question whether he does 
not understand English better than he pretends, but pleads igno- 
rance from motires of policy, Mr. Mariner had afterwards ample 
^confirmation of the king^s sentiments in regard to Christianity from 
his Sandwich-island companions, pt Tonga. 

P. 170. The king^s prime minister, Naai, nicknamed by the 
white people, Billy Pitt, was also well known to Mr. Mariner, who 
received from him a present of a very handsome helmet. 

P. 179. On a Certain occasion of ceremony, the king "t» 
chliged to stand till three spears are darted at him : he must ca^ch the 
first voith his hand^ and with it ward off the other two. This is not 
a mere formality. The spear is thrown with the utmost force ; and 
should the king lose his life there is no help for tt.'' Mr. Mariner 
was told by the natives, that it was impossible the king could lose 
his life or even be wounded, on this occasion ; for should he 
chance to miss a spear, his tutelar god would catch it or turn it 
aside, rather than allow him to be hurt. 

P. 185. The author here speaks of the use of Ava, (or as the 
Tonga people call it. Cava,) Which he never saw employed but as 
a medicine to prevent corpulency, ardent spirits being adopted as 
a luxury instead of it. Mr. Mariner, when he was at Wahoo, saw 
it drunk twice as a luxury, and was told that several of the old 
men still preferred it to spirits. It must be remembered that this 
was four years before Mr. CampbelPs time. 

P. 188. It is here remarked that the women are much disposed 
to break the talH>o : the author says, « / Aave known them eat of the 
forbidden delicacies <ff pork and shark^s flesh. What would he the 
Consequence of a discovery I knom notJ*^ Mr. Mariner also witness- 
ed several instances of this. The Sandwich-island women have so 
many severe and impolitic restrictions with regard to food, that it 
would be unreasonable perhaps to expect that they should on all 
secure ocoasicms be very faithfully strict; the punishment for si^ch 
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offences, howevei*, is death. It is very well w6rth while to edm-» 
pare the state of the women in the Sandwich islands with that of 
tiie womeri of Tonga i it will afford art interesting proof how tnuch 
ft line of conduct, influencet! by liberality and respect towards fe- 
inales, is productive of morality; 

'Pi 206---'7* The author here mentions a custom of the queen, 
ihat of preserving the bones of her father, wrapt up carefully in a 
^iece of cloth, " because sh^ loved her father so dearly. ^^ Mr. Mari- 
ner saw these bones, and on inquiry, found it was not mferely a 
custom of the queen, but a common practice among them. 

P. 20^* in regard to the question, whether the natives of the 
Sandwich isknds are cannibals, Mr. Mariner is disposed to believe 
that they are not ; those natives who were with him at Tonga al- 
Ivays strongly denied the chaise. 

- These se^veral statements, it is hoped, the reader will not think 
tedious : they serve as very fair proofs of the accuracy with which 
Mr* Mariner noticed what he saw, and the fidelity of his memory 
ih retaining it Some of these statements, as before mentioned, 
are inserted in the body of the present work, and were printed off 
before Mr. Campbell's book was published : to these may be add- 
^ the knowledge of the Sandwich islanders in the use of emetics 
ahd cathartics, as related, p. 400, and in Mr. Campbell's book, p. 
174 ; and it is worth notice, that from the difference of the ingre- 
6icnt9 mentioned in the two accounts, it appears they are acquaint-* 
«4 with more than one kind of each medicine. In regard to what 
Mr. Mariner relates concerning the bones of Captain Cook, (see 
p. 306,) it is rather extraordinary that Mr. Campbell makes no 
fl^etttioQ of any thing of the kind : it is possible the custom was 
dropped before his time, under the idea of giving offence to the 
English people. Mr. Mariner has no doubt of the fact, from the 
positive manner in which it was related to him by Hairbottle, and 
afterwiirds by those Sandwich-island natives that were with him at 
Totiga : perhaps Mr. Campbell can throw some light upon the 
suhjeci. 
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Having thus far sketched an oatline of Mr. Mariner's education 
and early habits, aad given some instances in proof of his qualifica- 
tions as a narrator, it remains to furnish a short account of the ad- 
rantageoos opportunities which fell in his way. In the first place, 
it must be stated, that he was bj far the best educated of all thos^ 
who supWyed the capture of the Port an Prince. From the first 
moment the king of the Tonga islands saw him, he conceived a 
tiromg prejudice in his favour, and gave orders to those who had 
the management of the conspiracy, th^t if they should fod it ne* 
cessary to make a great slaughter, they were nevertheless to pre- 
serve his life ; — this was the commencement of a friendship which 
lasted till the king's death : he gave him a residence within his 
own fencing; appointed one of his wives, a very sensible and well 
informed woman to be his adopted motheP) that she might .employ 
her time in instruct!^ him in th^ language and exact customs of 
the country : he admitted him to all his conferences wi^ his 
chiefi, priests, and matabooles : at length he adopted him as his 
own son, and gave him the name of a favourite son, (Togi OocuiH* 
mea,) who had died a few years before : wherever the king went^ 
Mr. Mariner might accompany him if he chose : in all the battles 
fought by the king, Mr. Mariner was present. Ai^er hi9 death, his 
son, who succeeded, equally extended to him his patrouege and 
protection, or rather Mr, Mariner might be called his dear€it 
brother, his constant, intimate, and confidential friend ; and so sor- 
ry was (be young king to part with him, that he actually proposed 
to give up his dominions to his uncle, and accompany Mr. Mariner 
to England, — ^a sufficient proof that the latter possessed those qual-i 
ities of mind calculated to inspire a high degree of confidence and 
firiendahip. But perhaps I am anticipating too much of some of 
the subjects of the following sheets ; it appears to me, however, 
proper to state these flyings, that the mind of the reader may be 
prepared without mistrust, for the quantity of interestiug matter 
which so young a man has collected and remembered. 
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It is now four years since Mr. Mariner's arrival from the Wealt- 
Indies ; during which period he has been situated in the counting- 
house of a respectable merchant in the city, where he is still. 
His health is by no means good : this and other circui^astances have 
occasioned the work several times to he suspended for ahove tw© 
months together ; for^ as I have before stated, not a single page of 
it has been written, even from his own memoranda, without hia 
presence, which, in general, I could only have in the evening, or 
at night, after the hours of J)U8iness, and his health did not always 
admit of such additional employment of his attention. He resides 
at No. 5, EdwardVplace, Hackney-road. 

In regard to my own labour in the present work I shall say but 
little. I am sensible there are many faults, and though I am hy 
no means disposed to trouble the reader with unseasonable apolo* 
gies, I beg leave to state, that the following pages were not writ^ 
ten in the order they were destined to assume, hut at very uncer- 
tain and irregular periods, as the result of various conversations ; 
that sometimes the vocabulary, at other times the narrative matter . 
at one period the grammar of the language, and at another the 
descriptions of ceremonies, foi^med the subject of discourse, indis- 
criminately, as opportunity offered : consequently, many phrases 
may have been used which the judicious critic will perhaps think 
too familiar and conversational, and which, under other circum- 
stances, would easily have been avoided. In short, it is the ex. 
cellence of the materials, tolerably well arranged, not any suppos- 
ed merit in the composition, which is here offered as a subject of 
claim to the honour of public attention. 

In respect to natural history, not much has been inserted, and 
that with little or no attempt at scientific distinctions of terms ; for 
this being a branch of knowledge with which Mr. Mariner was but 
little acquainted, such distictious might only lead to error and con- 
fusion ; besides this subject has been in some degree handled by 
other travellers, whilst the topics with which Mr. Mariner is inti- 
mately conversant are those upon which we have hitherto ha4 
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least informatiofn, and to such we haye accordingly tbonght it best 
to confine oar subject. It is hoped, therefore, that all deficiencies 
with regard to botany, zoology, ^and mineralogy, will be thought 
amply compensated by abundance of information in respect of the 
religious and political, moral and domestic habits of an interesting 
portion of the humaii species, in whose character there is undoubt- 
edly much to be admired, and a vast deal that lays a just claim to 
our attentire obseryation. 

The specimens of music which are noted down in page 449, 
I am indebted for to an intelligent friend, who did me the favour 
to express them upon paper, from Mr. Mariner's voice. 

jnf, BasinghaU^reeij 
Pec. 18 Id. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

The Port an Prinoie iafis from OraveMiid— ArriTet in the itiTtfr id VhUT > 
^Touches at the Falkland Manda ^Doubles C^w Horn— Falls in with 
the Earl St. Vincent, South whaler-^ Attempts to cut tiro whalers (that had 
been taken by the Spaniards) out of the ^ay of Conception-^Accident to 
Thomas Turner — Arrives in Coquimbo Roads-^Desertion of elerett men'— 
Captures three l^anish brigs — Attacks the town o^ Arica— Captures the 
town of Hilo, and bums it to the ground — Loss of the fiegonio brig by fire 
— Captures a smaU Spanish brig-^Picks up a boat with six hands on board| 
belonging to the Minerva^ South whaler, whose crew had mntinied—FaUa 
in wfth the Lucy, privateer— In eompany with the Lucy, engages the 
Spani^ frigate Astrsetn-Makes Chatham Island, and parts company with 
the Lucy— Arrives on the whalhig ground — Makes the Isle of Plate<^ 
Captures three Spanish vessels — Anchors in Tapames Roads— Sails and 
anchors in Tola Roads^-Friendly re<^tion firom the governor of Tola— 
Anecdote of the govemor^s daughter. 
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"N Ttieflday, February 42, 1805, at eleven o'ciock| A. M. the 
P^rt nu Prince weighed anchor at Gravesend, made sail, and work- 
ed down the river. At twelve, P. M* she came to an anchor at the 
Warp. The following day she weighed anchor again, passed 
^ttrough the Downs with a fair wind, and, sailing down the Channel, 
proceeded on her intended voyage. No circnmstances, worth 
mentioning, occurred during several weeks. The wind continued 
fiur, but variable. On the 20th March, in the afternoon, the mi- 
zen mast gave way by the jerk of a swell, and was found much ^ 
' decayed under the copper, in the way of the mizen gaff : this da- 
ipage, however, by the next day, was completely repaired. On 
lUr arrival^ (April 9) in lat. 21. 55. S. long. 38. 38. W. a very heavy 
gale came on. The fore-topsail yard, being now discovered to be 
rotten in the slings, was sent down and replaced by a new one.— 
^e gale continued, to increase, and from^ three to five in the 
aioming, continual flashes of lightning came on from different quar- 



ters, with loud and repeated claps of thunder, succeeded hy rerf 
•heavy rains. 

From this period till the time of her arrival off the river of 
Plate, the weather was changeable, and for the most part stormy. 
On the 6th of May she commenced her cruise in this river ; noth- 
ing particular, however, occurred for several days, except the loss 
of a boy, who accidentally fell overboard, and was drowned, in spite 
of every exertion made to save hint. On the 13th, being off the 
island of Lobos, a boat was sent on shore to reconnoitre. In the 
evening she returned, without having discovered any inhabitants ; 
a Dumber of seals, however, were seen, and proper apparatus for 
skinning them, which in all probability had been used by persons 
from the main land, in the habit of resorting to this island for the 
express purpose of procuring seal skins. 

On Tuesday, the 14th, two boats were sent on shore to the high 
land above Maldonado, to reconnoitre and kill wild cattle, which 
were seen in abundance ; the vessel in the mean time plied in a 
bay under the high land. The boats returned next morning at 
eight o'clock, with one bull, not having been able to kill more, on 
account of the storminess of the weather, which rendered them too 
wild. The crew were detained on shore much longer than they 
otherwise would have been, in consequence of the desertion of two 
men, who had been left to take care of the boats ; and after a 
search of several hours, without effect, they were under the ne- 
cessity of returning without them. About three hours after their 
arrival on board, the two men in question were seen on the beach, 
making signals to be brought off, which being done, they were 
seized up and received a dozen lashes each. Their object was to 
have gone over to Mfildonado, but a river lyitig in the way, one of 
them not being a swimmer, and the other unwilling to proceed by 
himself, they thought proper to return. 

On the 1 8th, finding it impossible to remain in the river, owing 
partly to the strong flood and partly to contrary winds, she stood 
out of the river and bore away on her voyage. The next day very 
heavy gales coming on, she was found to make much water from a 
leak supposed to be on the larboard bow, near the surface of the 
water, which was afterwards found to be the case. The Falkland 
Islands appeared within sigl^^^ on Friday, the 31st, a few days after 
which, tlie weather h^cotf^- c^^t^^ with a smooth sea, the car- 
penter was Jet down ovej* ^i ^ i^T^02iTd bow, to nail lead and can- 
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vass over a cracked plank, now discovered to be the source of the 
leak. 

Monday, the 17th of June, Cape Horn bore W. by S. four leagues. 
The weather was very snowy. The leak still continued. On 
Wednesday, the 26th, Gilbert's Island bore N. &ve leag>ies. From 
this place she took a fresh departure. 

On Wednesday, the 3d of July, having doubled the cape, she fell 
in with the Earl St. Vincent, Captain Pinkum, a South whaler^ 
homeward bound, by whom she dispatched letters for England. — 
She received, at the same time, from on board this vessel, Thomas 
Turner, harpooner, concerning whom it may be interestii^ to 
state a few particulars. He went out at first on board a South 
whaler, whose name is not now recollected : she made a very suc^ 
cessful voyage, and, on her return home, fell in with the Earl St 
Vincent^ outward bound. Turner, being encouraged by his late 
good success, got permission to go on board the Eari St. Vincent, 
and went accordingly, with the view of doubling his good fortune. 
This vessel was also very successful. On his return home a second 
time he fell in with the Fort au Pripce, aiid ivent on board of her, 
as just related, with the same views of enjoying a continuation of 
the good success hitherto attending him ; but the favors, of fortune 
were now at an end ; by grasping at more, he soon lost all ; meet^ 
ing with a most severe fate, as will be hereafter related. 

The Port au Prince having received information from the Earl 
St. Vincent, that two South whalers were detained at ConoeptioO| 
it was resolved that she should propeed, as it lay in h^r voyage, to 
endekvour to cut them out, Accordingly, on the 12th, she passed 
the island of Mocha with a fair wind, and steered along the coast for 
Conception. When she was off the isiapd of St. Mary's, two boats 
were sent on shore for vegetables : a few men sick of the scurvy 
were also sent on shore to refresh. On the 20th of July she arriv- 
ed off Q.uiriquina, an. island near the bay of Conception. Here four 
boats,^ well armed and manned, were sent on shore to procure stock. 
They were conmianded by Mr. J. Parker, first lieutenant j Mr, Rus* 
sel, second lieutenant; Mr. Brown, whaling-master j and Mr. Wil- 
liams, officer of marines. The boats represented to the inhabi- 
tants that the Port au Prince was an American, whilst they received 
information in netum, that there were two English whalers in the 
bay, exactly as was stated by the Earl St. Vincent, The boats 
waited till dusk, and then proceeded from the island to Concep- 
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tion, being well assured bjr Thomas Trnner that there were no 
gans mounted there, nor any batteries ; and of this he was toOy 
convinced, he said, having formerly been on shore there. The 
weather, nnfortunately, Was now calm, which circomstance pre* 
Tented the Port an Prince from getting into the bay to assist the 
boats, They, however, very well succeeded, the night being 
dark, in boarding one of the whalers (the Albion,) and having se^^ 
cured the Spaniards and cut the cables, towed her about a quarter 
of a mile, the calm rendering her sails quite useless : and no doubt 
they would have succeeded in towing her quite clear of the forts, 
for such there were, notwithstanding Turner's account, had it not 
been for an accident, occasioned by this unfortunate inan. He was 
employed steering one of the boats^ when happening to look to the 
priming of his pistols, one of them unluckily went off : this alarm-^ 
hig the sentinels on shore, two batteries were immediately opened 
upon them ; keeping up a smart fire, with well directed shot, which 
hulled the s^ip several times. It was here that Turner met his 
fate : to ayoid the fire he stooped his body, bringing his chin near 
his knees, when a shot took away his lower jaw, his left arm as far 
as the elbow, and his right hand, grazing at the same time his left 
side, and carrying off the upper fleshy part pf his right thigh : it did 
not, however, immediately kill him, The bos^t ws(S much shattered, 
and one lad was slightly wounded by a splinter. The calm still 
continuing, and the enemy keeping up a constant fire, they were 
obliged to relinquish the prize, and pull on board as fast as they 
were able, leaving the shattered boat behind them. About six 
hours afterwards Turner died of his wounds. 

On Monday, the 22d, the wind coming in light breezes, the Port 
au Prince endeavoured to get into the Bay of Conception. After 
coming within range of a seven gun battery, she hove )n stays, and 
gave them a shpt, which fhey immediately returned, striking the 
covering-board ab^^ft the gangway, and slightly wounding a boy. 
They afterwards fired seyen s\tyt more, well directed, but without 
effect. Finding it impracticable to do any thing with the fort, and 
both the whalers being now hauled pli>s^ under it, she stood out 
1x)sea. 

On Monday, the 29th, at ten o'clock, P. M, two boats were sent 
into the bay to reconnoitre. They found the to^ pi s^ state of 
alarm, drums beating, and lights moling about in all directions : 
ttut discovering that the ships were still close to the fort, they soon 
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petanie<}. The following day was employed in disguising the ship 
Hke an American, in order to go into Coqnimho Roads to refresh. 
On Wednesday, at five P. M. she anchored in diese roads, and hoist- 
ed American colonrs. At eight o'clock three Spanish gentlemen, 
mistaking her for a smuggler, came oii hoard with the expectation 
of finding contraband ^ods. A stratagem was used to confirm 
their opinion till they should bring money on board to trade with. 
Samples of cloth, cut from the inside of the. officers' coats, were 
accordingly shown to them as fair specimens of the quality of the 
goods : on which they promised to "bring the next day 4000 dol- 
lars to make purchases. In the mean while a letter was sent to 
the governor requesting leave to purchase stock, to which he re- 
turned for answer, that he had received orders from the viceroy 
of lima not to supply American ships. At ten the following night, 
the three Spanish gentlemen just mentioned returned, accom- 
panied by three others. They brought specie to the amount of 
4000 dollars. After having been entertained in the cabin till two 
or tharee in the morning, they became anxious to see the goods. 
They were accordingly conducted below, but soon informed of the 
disagreeable necessity of detaining them as prisoners ef war. At 
first they took it for a joke, and laughed heartily, but soon became 
serioisr eno^^ on being convinced of the truth. One of them was 
so much affected that he a<^ually swooned away. As soon jus the 
first shock arising from this unpleasant information was over, they 
began ta be a little more reconciled ; but expressed their expec- 
tations, that although they were prisoners of war, their 40i()0 dol- 
lars would be returned : they were told in answer, that the Port 
au Prince being a private ship of war, and the men consequently 
having no wages but what consisted in the booty they might ob- 
tain, the money must undoubtedly be retained. Don Felix, who 
was one of 4!hem, and who well deserved his name, did not make 
himself at a}f unhappy on the occasion, but ate, drank, and cheer- ^ 
ed up the rest els well as he could. On finding, at dinner, that his 
companions had lo^t their sfomachs, he very jocosely desired them 
to stand upon no compliments, but to fall to and eat heartily, the 
whole being well paid for, and that consequently they were under 
BO obligations to the captain for his entertainment. 

The A>llowing day, August 2, a letter was sent to the governor 
of ihe town, to inform him that the Port au Prince was an enemy ; 
fmd that, if he did not capitulate, the place would be taken by 
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force. In the mean time, two more Spaniards came on bpaid witb 
400 dollars, expecting to purchase smuggled goods^ but of course 
met the fate of their six countrymen. In the erening four boats, 
well manned and armed, were sent on shore to break open and 
, plunder certain warehouses opposite the vessel, and about a mile 
and a half distant from the town, which was situated on the other 
side of the bay. They succeeded in bringing off 52 packed hides 
of tallow, 800 gallons of wine in jars, four pigs of copper, and a 
number of dried hides^ The first six prisoners were now liberated 
and sent on shore, though contrary to the inclination of a majority 
of the ship^s company, who wished them to be detained, with a 
Tiew of getting a ransom : Captain Duck, however, thought they 
had already paid dearly enough, and sent them away accordii^ly. 
About the same time a bullock and several goats were procured 
from the Indians, for which, not being considered as enemies, they 
were punctually paid. 

The next day, the two remaining prisoners were ransomed fw 
300 dollars ; and an answer was brought from the governor, stat- 
ing his determination of defending the town to the last man. As 
the place was protected by twenty-two guns, and apparently by a 
considerable number of troops, it was not deemed advisable to at- 
tempt taking it. Three armed boats ^ere, however, sent on shore 
to forage for fresh stock ; they returned in four hours with thirty 
five goats. 

On Monday, the 5th of August, the Port au Prince weighed 
anchor, worked out of the bay, and made ail sail to the northward ; 
and, on the Friday following, arrived in Caldera Bay. Here a fish- 
erman was employed to go to Copiapo, (a town fifteen leagues up 
the country,) to employ himself diligently in informing the inhab- 
itants that the vessel was an American smuggler with contraband 
goods. The next night eleven of the ship^s company deserted 
and went on shore, the gunner, who was one of them, having pro- 
cured them pistols, cutlasses, and amunition. In the morning 
Captain Duck was informed by some Indians that they had met the 
deserters on their road to Copiapo. He immediately wrote to the 
governor to inform him that they were mutineers, and to request 
him to send them back. The following day five Spanish gentle^ 
men arrived from Copiapo, who stated tiiat they had met the deser- 
ters four or five leagues from that town, and had been informed 
by them that the ship was an EngUsh privateer, in consequence 
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6r which, n6t knowing what to believe, they had sent back the 
greater part of the money with which they had intended to par* 
ehade goods. They were detained on board till the next day, and 
then confined ;' 457 dollars, a large bar of silver, and a number of 
trinkets, being taken from their bags. The captain then wrote 
another letter to the governor, stating that he had five Spanish 
prisoners, and wished to make an exchange for the deserters. On 
Thtirsday an answer was received from the governor, promising 
to deliver np the deserters if they came within his jurisdiction ; 
on which the captain sent him a letter of thanks, and ^ present 
of a cheese. The Saturday following a present of gold and sil* 
ver ore was sent by the governor to the captain, with a letter, 
stating that he had obtained no news of the deserters ; in conse- 
quence of which intelligence, the prisoners were dismissed in the 
afternoon without exchange or ransom. 

The following day (Sunday, the 18th of August) the ship weigh- 
ed anchor, and made sail to the northward. Between this and the 
Thursday following, three Spanish brigs and a boat were taken : 
one of them was cut out of Pisagua Bay, after having just dis- 
charged her cargo of wheat ; another was a small open vessel, 
laden with manure ; and the two others were on their passage, 
one to Inquiqui, the other to Pavilion, to take in a cargo of ma- 
nure. The men were much dissatisfied at taking a parcel of dung 
baizes, as they termed them, instead of rich Spanish galleons. 
This discontent of the men operated to a certain degree, with oth- 
er causes, in bringing about the ultimate destruction of the ship, 
as will hereafter be seen. She now proceeded on her course, 
after having put all the prisoners on board the open vessel, with 
orders to proceed towards Pisagua ; and on Monday, the 2d of 
September, being off Arica, saw a vessel at anchor, and immedi- 
ately made sail towards the bay. At five P. M. she got into the 
roads ; and finifing the town not well defended by cannon, opened 
a fire upon it. At five she came to an anchor, and kept up an in- 
termitting fire during the night, expecting, in the mean while, the 
arrival of the prizes, till whicli time an assault could not be made 
upon the town for want of hands. Early the next morning a let- 
ter was sent to the governor, requesting Mm to capitulate ; but 
this he refused, having, during the night, raised a fortification of 
sand with fourteen embrasures. 
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At eight o'clock the followii^ morning the Port au Prince 
warped within range of grape shot of the town, and again com* 
menced a cannonade. At noon she ceased firing, after having 
done considerable damage. The brig was still at anbhor, with' her 
sails unbent and rudder unshipped. At two o^clock a firing waq 
again commenced, and renewed at intervals, during which time 
the prizes came to an anchor. Another letter was now sent to 
the governor, threatening to bum the brig and destroy the town if 
he did not capitulate ; but he still refused. It was at this time im-* 
posable to land, on account of the very heavy surf; a brisk fire 
was therefore kept up till five in the afternoon, when the brig was 
burnt. Several shots were fired from the fort, but without effect. 
Doubting whether the place, after all, was worth the time and 
trouble of taking, at six P. M. the ship got under way and steered 
towards Hilo, with an intention of taking that place. Two six- 
pounders were put on board the Begonio brig to anchor before the 
town, and cover the men while landing, as the Port au Prince 
could not get close enough in shore. The following day, at nine 
o^clock A. M. the ship and brigs came to an anchor at Guiana, a 
small village about a mile to the southward of Hilo. The boats 
were now sent, with forty-five men, on board the Begonio, which 
anchored at ten before the town, commenced firing, and began to 
land the men at the same time. Whilst landing, the enemy open<^ 
ed a smart fire of musquetry, which mortally wounded one man, 
and slightly wounded two others. The men being all landed, took 
refuge behind a rock, whence, seeing a fit opportunity, they rushed 
forth, drove the Spaniards out of the town, and took possession 
of it. In one house they witnessed a scene sufficiently ludicrous, 
VIZ. the commandant and a fat friar, so drunk that they could not 
^tand ; these they secured without much trouble, in hopes of re- 
ceiving a ransom for them. 

As the enemy was expected to come shortly in greater numbers 
from the country, — to defend themselves better they took posses- 
sion of the church, and mounted a swivel on the steeple. In the 
mean while the men plundered and pillaged the place of every 
thing valuable, nor was it possible to restrain them. Silver can- 
dlesticks, chalices, incense pans, crucifixes, and images also of 
silver, constituted a rich booty ; those ' made of wax and wood 
were of course not appropriated, but, notwithstanding, sadly abused. 
The next morning, at eight A. M. the enemy not having yet made 
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his appearance, the officers and mien secured all the plate that conld 
be found, as well as the two prisoners, who, by this time, had be- 
come tolerably sober ; they then set Ere to the town, and return- 
ed on board. 

During the preceding night the Begonio had driven from her 
anchor, drifted agfround, and her people had been obliged to quit 
her. She afterwards took fire, and was entirely consumed. On 
Saturday, the 7th, the commandant was sent on shore to procure his 
own and the friar's ransom. 

On Sunday, the 8th of September, she weighed anchor, and 
made sail for Punta de la Coles to water, where the next day she 
came to an anchor, and sent a guard of musquetry on shore to 
protect the boats while watering. A bullock was now received 
from the commandant as part of his ransom, and a message, stating 
that, as his property lay a considerable distance up the country, 
he could not send any thing more within ten days. This would 
have been too great a delay for the vessel, the friar was there- 
fore sent on shore without ransom. 

On Friday, the 13th, she again got under weigh, the two prize 
brigs having been previously sunk, after the stores had been taken 
Qut of them. On Saturday she took the Nuestra Senora del Came 
la Serena, bound to Guiana for manure. At ten A. M. a boat was 
seen pulling towards the ship, which, in the course of an hour, 
came alongside, with six men, and proved to belong to the Miner- 
va, South whaler. Captain Obit Cottle, of London ; Mr. Matthew 
Johnson first mate, and Mr. Benjamin Bernard second mate. The 
boat stated, that the remainder of the ship's company, nineteen 
in number, had mutinied, shot the captain, and allowed them to 
have the two boats. These six and four more were permitted to 
leave the ship with the two boats ; but after having been ten days 
at sea, the four, being much fatigued, went on shore in the jolly 
boat ; since which the remaining six had been fourteen days in the 
whaling boat before they fell in with the Port au Prince. When 
they left the Minerva, the mutineers hoisted a black flag, and de- 
clared themselves at war with all nations. 

On Thursday, the 19th, a thousand dollars were discovered on 
board the prize brig, as also plate to the value of three or four 
hundred dollars. She was afterwards given up as a cartel, all the 
prisoners being put on board of hex:. 
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On Sunday, the 22cl, the Port au Prince fell in with the Lncy 
privateer, Captain Ferguson, from London, and in whose company, 
on the following day, she came to an anchor off Chinca. The 
boats were then sent on shore with forty armed men from each 
ship. In the afternoon they returned, having succeeded in plun- 
dering the town, without, however, finding any thing of much con- 
sequence. The booty consisted of 168 dollars, and a quantity of 
plate. in the mean while a whale boat was staved to pieces 
by the surf. 

Friday, the 27th, the boats, manned and armed, were sent to at- 
tempt landing at a nunnery ; but they could not effect their pur- 
pose, owing to the surf, which ran very high, and were con- 
sequently obliged to return. In the afternoon the Port au Prince 
discovered a sail, gave chase, came up with her at five P. M. and 
fired several ^hot ; but being close in with the land, she made her 
escape under the batteries of Calao. 

On Friday^ the 4th of October, a sail being seen standing in for 
Paita, the two ships gave chase ; the Lucy being ahead, took her, 
and foimd her to be a king's tender bound to Paita, laden With 
pork, breaid, vinegar, and olive oil, for the Spanish frigate Astraea, 
lying at anchor in Paita roadis. The circumstance of this frigate 
being there prevented a meditated attack upon the toyvn. The fri- 
gate soon got under weigh, and jgave chase to the two ships, which 
immediately stood out of the bay ; but at two P. M. being three 
leagues from the shore, they tacked ship, and stood towards the 
Astraea, and in half an hour commenced a close action with her, 
when she bore up for the lee-shore, and engaged before the wind. 
At half pjist four the Port au Prince was close on the lee-shore in 
four or five fathoms water ; here she lost her mizen-top-mast, 
which was shot away, and fell athwart the main-yard, preventing 
it, consequently from bracing about. This was not her only da- 
mage : her mizen was shot down, main-top-sail and top-gallant-sail 
shot away, fore-top-sail-yard shot down, jib and fore-top-mast stay- 
sail halliards carried away, and most of her braces and bowlines 
the same. In this situation, on a lee-shore, she was obliged to dis- 
continue the engagement. The Lucy, who had not received so 
much damage in her rigging, had hauled off some time before, and 
pnade sail. The enemy seeing this, hauled off on the same tack. 
The Port au Prince immediately bent a new main-top-sail, when 
the Astrsea, finding she did not gain ground, wore ship and stood in 
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%|; faita* The Port au Prince was not able to follow h^n^ an4 re- 
new the action, on account of her fo^e-cap being shot away, besides 
the other damage in her ng^ng and hull. She bad only one lad kiJil* 
ed by a grape shot, which wounded him miserably : he lived about 
an hour. Three others were slightly wounded. A few following 
days were employed in repairiQg damages. The Port au Prince 
procured a fresh supply of shot from the Lucy, which, beiii^ 
in want of proyisions, received the whole of the stock from the 
prize, which was then ordered to proceed to James' Island, one of 
the Gallipago Islands. 

On Tuesday, the 8th, in the afternoon, being to windward of 
Paita, the two ships bore up for the roads, where the ^trsa was 
seen hauled close up ip the head of the bay : they immediately stood 
in, and recopnmenced action with the frigate, which was continued 
fqr more than an hour, during which the Port au Prince received 
considerable damage. As the Astrsa was hauled in shore, firm as a 
battery, with springs on iier cables, her shot were sure to tell ; and 
as the two ships were obliged to engage her under weigh, they found 
it iinpossible to take her* Two carrpnades were dismounted on the 
quarter-deck of the Port au Prince : she had also one man killed by 
^n 18-ppunder, which came through the bends into the cock^pit. 

The two ships now stood out of the bay in company, proceeded 
^ their voyage, and qn Wednesday the 16th made Chatham Island, 
one of the Gallipagos. On the following day they cani^ to an an- 
chor, but saw no signs of the prize that had been ordered to pro- 
9eed to this quarter, nor eyer afterwards heard of her. Whilst at 
this place some turpin (land-tortoise) was procured from on sl^ore ; 
^d all the plate and dollars, which had beep taken by the two 
ships in company, were equally divided between them. 

On Sinnday, the 3d of Noyen^ber, having parted company with 
the liucy, the Port au Prince gave chase to one of three sWpf 
which appeared in sight, and coming up, found her to be the A' 
merican ship Neutrahty, Captain Foulger ; the other two were the 
Britannia and British Tar, of London. The American had been 
in Paita since the engagement with the Astraea, and from her ao 
count it appeared that the frigate was commanded by a l^renchman, 
and had on hoard several of the deserters from the Port au Prince^ 
She had received orders from the viceroy of Peru to run aground, 
if she were hard pressed by an enemy. In the late engagement she 
was much damaged in the hull ; her fore-top-mast was shot away, 
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forty hands killed, and one hundred and twenty wounded. She 
would in all probability have struck, bad she not heard from the 
deserters that the Port au Prince was very deficient in men and 
shot. 

The ship had now arrived on her whaling ground, and kept 
therefore a good look out for whalers, according to her instruc- 
tions. Till the latter end of January, 1806, she kept her cruize 
between the latitudes 1. 10. S. and 00. 20. N. but, owing to the 
scarcity of whales, had very little success. On the 22d of this 
month, by the advice of Mr. Brown, the whaling-master, she pro- 
ceeded to shift her whaling ground more to the northward and 
Eastward. ^During this interval no particular transaction occurred, 
except that Mr. Johnson and Mr. Bernard, who, it may be recol- 
lected, were the first and second mates of the Minerva, (the South 
whaler whose crew had mutinied,) went on board the Rebecca, 
bound shortly for England. 

On Saturday, the 1st of February, in latitude 00. 14, S. longitude 
81. 50. W. she espied land, and accordingly steered in for it : at e- 
leven, A. M. however, she tacked ship, and stood to windward, with 
a view of getting to the isle of Plate, it being considered a good 
whaling ground. She made this isle on Tuesday, the 4th, and 
perceiving a sail to windward, sent three boats after her, took her, 
and found her to be the San Pedro, in ballast, bound to Point St. 
Helena for salt. On Thursday following, still keeping a look Out 
for whales, she fell in with a strange sail, boarded her, and found 
her to be the Spanish brig Santa Rosa del Carmo, laden with salt, 
flour, and tallow. She took her along side, discharged her of her 
cargo, and the next day, putting twenty prisoners on board of her, 
gave her up as a cartel. 

On Friday, the 14th, she captured the Transito brig, from Tom- 
aco, bound to Paita, laden with cocoa-nuts ; and on Monday fol- 
lowing she stood into Tacames roads, to procure fresh provisions, 
where she came to an anchor in the afternoon, with the two 
prizes in company. Here three armed boats were sent on shore, 
who, after a time, returned laden with oranges, limes, plantains, 
pine-apples, &c. as also a pig and a goat. They went on shore a- 
gain the next day and procured two bullocks and an additional 
quantity of fruit. As no convenient watering-place was to be found 
here, the ship got under weigh, on Thursday, the 20th, and steer- 
ed farther north, towards Tola^ and on the Sunday following came 
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to an anchor in Tola roads. In the afternoon a letter was sent to 
the governor, requesting stock : he very politely complied, and 
the hoat returned with six pigs, a numher of fowls', &c. The next 
day she took a canoe, laden with jerk beef and pork ; but Captain 
Duck understanding that it belonged to the governor, immediately 
liberated it, by way of return for his politeness. It might have 
been mentioned before, that while at Tacames a relation of the 
governor requested a passage to Tola, which the captain readily 
complied with, entertained him very well on board, and set him 
safe on shore at that place. This circumstance, no doubt, in a 
great measure, gave rise to the unusual civility of the governor. 

During the time the ship remained at. this place, the officers 
were very well received and entertained at the governor's house. 
He was a very gentlemanly old man, kept a good table, and was 
happy to see his friends. He had an only daughter, a very agree- 
able girl, of about sixteen, who had just come from a nunnery, where 
she had received her education. Shfe was greatly concerned at 
hearing of the depredations committed by the Port au Prince, par- 
ticularly at Hilo, where the church was plundered of its consecra- 
ted vessels. The attack which had been meditated upon the nun- 
nery to the southward of Calao shocked her extremely ; she lifted 
up her hands and eyes, uttered some expressions in Spanish, and 
laboured for a little time under considerable agitation. She ex- 
pressed, in tolerably good English, her sentiments upon these sub-' 
jects, in particular to young Mariner, then about fourteen years of 
age, and told him she was quite certain his ship would never ag^in 
reach England. Among other things she ^sked him if he had any . 
hand in robbing the church at Hilo ; to which, when he replied 
jocosely that he only knocked down as many images as lie could 
reach, she predicted that he would never again see his father and 
mother, and that the ship and all the crew would certainly be de- 
itroyed, as a just judgment from God, for the heinous sacrilege 
conuBitted by them. — ^Mariner told her, that if she were in England 
she would stand a chance of being punished for a witch : the ob- , 
serration produced a laugh, accompanied by a pretty smart box on 
the ears. So great a favour, from so fair a hand, could not but be 
received in good part ; he accordingly took the first opportunity 
of going on board and bringing her a cheese, as a present (the scar- 
city of the article rendering it valuable at this place.) She, who 
would not be behindhand in generosity, taking a pair of gold 
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buckles from her shoes, gave them to him, l^ut not withotit remind- 
ing him that he would never again see home ; and that the buckles, 
which she presented merely as an acknowledgment, would not long 
be of service to him. He Uttle thought at this time that her predic- 
tion was destined to be for the most part fulfilled, and that by mere 
hair-breadth escapes, his good fortune, after a lapse of years, would 
bring him throij^h unforeseen difficulties and dangers, home to his 
native country, though never to the sight of his mother, who died 
during his absence, leaving his father to reflect on the uncertain 
fate of a son, whom he could scarcely hope to see again. 
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CHAPTER IL 

llie ship departs from Tola— Anchors id Chatham Bay— Captures a Spanidi 
brig^^atches four whales, making up the number of fifteen — Cuts a brig 
eat of St. Bias — Question concerning the propriety of looking out after 
certain richly laden vessels — Remarks — Arrives at Ceros Island — Illnesa 
of Captain Duck — ^Information respecting a Spanish sloop of war, laden 
with tribute money — Death of Captain Duck — The command of the ves- 
sel falls to Mr. Brown — Funeral of Captain Duck — Ship sails from Ceros 
— ^Takes a fresh departure from Ouadaloupe — Arrives at the Is]an>d of 
Owhyee — Sails again, and arrives in Anahooroo Bay, at Woahoo-^Tfae 
chief refuses permission to enter the close harbour— Sails for Otaheite 
— Gets too much to the westward, and makes for the Tonga Islands — An* 
chors for the last time at the Island of Lefooga — Mutiny and desertion of 
four men — Farther desertion of fifteen others — Suspicious appearance of 
the natives — Their first plan to take the vessel unsuccessful — Natives a9> 
semble on deck in great numbers — Signal of attack — Mr. Mariner runs 
into the gun-room, and, meeting with the cooper, they determine to 
lilow up the vessel— Their intention accidentally prevented— In the mean- 
time general massacre upon deck^-Mr. Mariner and the cooper brought 
before the chief— Mr. Mariner is sent on shore — The state of his nund 
at this period — Finds Mr. Brown on the beach murdered*-He expects 
to be killed and eaten — Is brought before the king~*The ship is run 
aground by the king's orders. 

jflLFTER wooding and watering the ship at Tola, and procuring 
about fourteen bullocks, six pigs, and a quantity of fruit, she 
weighed anchor and made sail, leaving the brigs behind, after 
kaving stripped. them of their anchors, cables, sails, &c. 

Finding the leak increase, she proceeded towards the island of 
Cocos, to careen. On Friday, the 14th qf February, at sunset| 
this island appeared W. \ S. twelve leagues, and the next day she 
came to an anchor in Chatham Bay. The water casks being sent 
en shore to fill, thejr began to careen the ship. On running the 
guns over to starboard, and heeling the ship four streaks, the leak 
was found to proceed from a graving-piece not being properly jse- 
cured under the forechains. The copper under the larboard bow 
was found to be in a bad state ; it was accordingly stripped off, and 
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|-inch board was used for sheathing. On Tuesday, the 1 8th, the 
principal leaks were considered to be pretty well stopped, and the 
ship was therefore righted. After wooding, watering, and paint- 
ing, she weighed anchor on the 25th, and made ^ail towards ^e 
whaling ground. 

On Saturday, the 5th of March, having made Pan de AzUcar, 
which bore N. six or seven leagues, she recommenced her whal- 
ing cruize, but which, notwithstanding the most diligent look out 
during the lapse of two or three weeks, was very unsuccessful ; 
and hence the men began to be exceedingly jliscontented. 

On Wednesday, the 30th of March, she captured the Spanish 
brig Santa Isidora, Captain Josef Evemzega, from Guiaquil, bound 
to Acapulco, laden with cocoa. At meridian the land off Acapulco 
bore N. distance seven or eight miles. The next day the captain 
of the brig and ten other prisoners were sent on board their own 
long-boat, and all preparations were made to dispatch the prize to 
Port Jackson. The following day the Port au Prince stood off 
from the land, with the prize brig in company: the brig's small 
boat was given to the remainder of the prisoners, and they were 
sent on shore, with the exception of the Spanish carpenter, who 
was detained in the prize, and also one man who entered for the 
ship. On this day Mr. M'Farlane, the surgeon, deserted. Th^ 
following day Mr. John Parker received charge of the brig, with 
orders to proceed to Port Jackson, and with proper instructions for 
selling the vessel and cargo : he was allowed ten hands and four 
months provisions. At eight A. M. she parted company. The 
Port au Prince now kept plying to windward, keeping a goo^ 
look out for whales. 

On Monday, the 12th of May, she caught four whales, which, 
together with what had been caught before at sundry times, made 
up the number of fifteen, being the whole that were taken during 
the voyage. From this period till June no circumstance tran- 
spired worthy of notice. 

On Tuesday the 3d of June, tl!ape Corientes bore S, and by E. 
seven or eight leagues : the ship stretched into St. Bias, and, when 
close in, discovered a merchant vessel lying at anchor, apparently 
almost ready for sea. The Port au Prince immediately tackej 
ship and stood out to the Maria Islands, under American colours j 
for it would have been impossible to have cut this vessel out from 
her prcssnt station, protected, as she was by a strong fort at the 
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top of a hill, under which the vessel lay at anchor. The next 
day a hoat was sent off to the rock Pedro de Mar, to watch the 
motions of the Bhip. 

On Monday ite 9th, the hoat returned, and reported that there 
was a man of war ing at anchor outside of the merchant vessel. 
The hoat was again despatched for farther information. The rainj 
se^on was now set in, commencing with heavy rains, thunder, and 
lightning. On the Monday following the hoat returned agfain^ 
with information that the man of war hrig had hauled into the 
mole. The merchantman was still riding at anchor, seemingply 
ready for sea. The hoat was despatched a third time ; hut she 
returned on the Wednesday following, when every thing was still 
in the same state. It was now resolved to make all sail, and steer 
for St. Bias, ivith intention of cutting out the ship in the night 
At ten P. M. the Port au Prince approached the rock Pedro de 
Mar, to he in readiness. At this time there came on a heavy 
squall with thunder, lightning, and much rain. Towards midnight 
it fell calm, and the hoats were prevented from effecting their 
purpose : they were, however, sent to the rock, to he in readi- 
ness to pursue their ohject the following night. Before day-hreak, 
a small land wind springing up, the Port au Prince got off from 
the land without being discovered. As soon as day-light appeared, 
the hoats perceived, from the rock, that the vessel had attempted 
to come out, hut being becalmed, had dropped anchor five or 
mx miles from the batteries. One boat was immediately despatch-' 
ed to the Port au Prince, to inform her of the circumstance, whilst 
the two remaining boats proceeded to take possession of her. At 
noon, a fresh breeze springing up, the Port au Prince made all 
sail, and steered towards St. Bias. At three P. M. the boats took 
possession of their expected prize, which proved to be the cor- 
beta Santa Anna, Captain Francisco Puertas, laden with pitch, tar, 
and cedar boards, bound to Guiaquil. The Spaniards had cut 
their cable, and made an attempt to run in under the batteries, 
but the boats taking possession of her in time prevented that 
intention. At day-light the following morning twenty prisoners 
were sent on shore in the long-boat : two negroes and two 
Spaniards, who entered for the Port au Prince, were retained.— « 
The two negroes would have been sent on shore also, but they 
fell on their knees, and begged and prayed hard to be kept on 
hoard ; the captain of the prize was, indeed, very anxious that 
G 
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they should be sent on shore, as they were the property of 
the owner; but Captain Duck's humanity would by no means 
consent to this ; for they clasped his knees, and entreated him 
with such earnest looks and words of persuasion, that although 
he had no use for them, he could not but listen to their re- 
quest : they sCfterwards turned out to be very honest, faithful 
fellows. From the prize were taken two bullocks, a pig, two 
hundred weight of bread, a quantity of jerk-beef, fowls, pumpkins, 
and one hundred and seventeen dollars and three quarters. The 
command of the prize was given to Mr. Maclaren, with twelve 
hands, besides a Spaniard, to navigate her, with orders to proceed 
to Port Jackson, and proper instructions how to act on his arri- 
val there. 

On the 23d of June the Spaniard on board informed the capT^ain 
that two vessels were expected daily at Acapulco, from GuiaquiL 
They were laden with cocoa, and had sailed from the latter place 
but a few days after the Santa Isidora. The question of propriety 
in looking after these vessels now occasioned a dispute between 
Captain Duck and Mr. Brown, the whaling-master. The captain 
was of opinion that these vessels should be looked after, although 
contrary to their instructions : Mr. Brown, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the whaling cruise should alone occupy their attention, 
although the ground appeared so bad. It was, however, at length 
determined that the Port au Prince should proceed for the island 
of Ceros, to make up for her ill success in her whaling cruise, by 
laying in a cargo of elephant oil and seal skins, this being part of 
her instructions. The two vessels laden with cocoa were there- 
fore not waited for, although they would undoubtedly have been 
rich prizes. Here it may with propriety be remarked, that had 
the Port au Prince been fitted out alone as a privateer, she might 
have made a good voyage ; or had her instructions been in suchf 
discretionary terms that the captain could have acted according to 
his own judgment, she might equally have made a successful cruise. 
But having two objects in view, the attention being divided between 
them, and all operations being fettered by the rigidness of the in- 
structions, her success was far less than what it otherwise would 
have been. 

No circumstance of importance occurred up to the 30th of July, 
when the island of Ceros appeared within sight, bearing N. W. i 
N. twenty miles. The following day a boat was sent on shore at 
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one of the San Benito islands : she brought back infonnation that 
he place was well stocked. with sea-elephants and seals. In the 
mean time the ship proceeded towards the island of Ceros, and on 
Friday, the 1st of August, she earner to an anchor at the S. E. part 
of that island. 

On Sunday the carpenter was employed in examining the state of 
the vessel, and after ripping off the copper from the bows, and 
taking down the filling pieces, the wood-ends and some of the planks 
were found very much decayed. In the afternoon Captain Duck, 
finding himself very ill, went on shore. The next day the carpen- 
ter discovering a plank very much eaten by rats, he removed it 
altogether, and replaced it with a new one. 

On Thursday, the 7th of August, the O'Caen, an American ship, 
from Boston, came to an anchor at this island. This vessel brought 
information that a Spanish sloop of war was at anchor in an inlet, 
about three days sail to the northward, on the coast of California, 
She had been sent by the viceroy of Peru to receive the tributes 
from the different governors on that coast ; but on her return, be- 
ing very leaky, and her crew in a bad state of health, she was un- 
der the necessity of putting into that place to refresh, till assistance 
could be procured from Acapulco. These tributes were partly in 
money and partly in valuable furs ; and a very rich prize, no 
doubt, she would have proved, and very easily taken, had not unto- 
ward events ordered matters otherwise. The people, of course, 
were eager to poss^ess themselves of so excellent a prize ; and Cap^. 
Duck, anxious to study the real interest of the owners, although by 
infringing upon the strict sense of their instructions, promised the 
crew to go in pursuit of their so mqch wished for object, as soon as 
he felt himself a little better. He did not live, however, to exe- 
cute his intentions ; for he died on Monday, the 11th of August, at 
half past seven in the afternoon. The command of the vessel now 
'devolved on Mr. Brown, whaling-master, who very much dis- 
appointed the expectations of the men, by refusing to look after 
the sloop of war ; urging as his reason, that the ship was in a very 
leaky state, and withal deficient in shot. He moreover stated his 
intention of proceeding to the Sandwich islands, to put the ship in 
such a condition as to enable her to proceed to Port Jackson, for a 
thorough repair. 

On Wednesday morning, the 13th of August, Captain Puck was 
buried on shore : the captain and crew of the O'Caen attended the 
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ceremoiiy, A cedar board was erected at the head of the g^are^ 

in place of a tomb-stone, on which the iiame, age, and profes^on of 
the deceased was carred out : he was, indeed, a very worthy man, 
bore a most excellent character, and was much lamented by the 
crew, many of whom shed tears of unfeigned sorrow on the occar 
lion. In the afternoon of this day the conduct of Mr, Brown waa 
Considered very unwarrantable, as he obliged the men, notwitb* 
standing all remonstrances, to try out oil, though several of them 
refused ; swearing they would not work, unnecessarily, on a day 
rendered solemn by the burial of their captain. All this served to 
increase the general discontent on board. 

On Saturday, the 23d of August, the Port au Prince weighed an- 
chor, having laid in a considerable quantity of oil, and stood out of 
the bay. The O'Caen still lay at anchor. On Monday, the 25th, 
she came to an anchor at the Benito islands, where she remained 
till Monday, the 15th of September, having salted and laid in 8338 
seal skins. During this time she received from the captain of the 
O'Caen a present of two deer, of which he had discovered a con-^ 
siderable number in the interior of the island. 

On Monday, the 16th of September, the Port au Prince weighed 
anchor. The following day the ship was found to make more 
i^rater than usual, from a leak in her larboard bow. On Wednes- 
day the island of Ghiadaloupe appeared within sight, in lat, 28, 48^ 
W. long. 1 18. 30. W. bearing N. N. E, four or five leagues. The 
leak was now found to have increased two inches per hour more 
than its usual quantity. The next day a boat was sent to sound 
under the lee of the island for an anch<mige ; she returned, how- 
ever, with a very indifferent account of it, and reported to have 
found neither seals nor sea-elephants. 

On Friday, the 19th of September, the ship stood out to sea^ 
taking a fresh departure from this place, for the island of Owhyee. 
The leak was now found to have increased so as to be at the rate 
of seventeen feet in twenty-four hours. On Saturday the 27th, it 
Was found to be considerably decreased ; although it had been 
blowing fresh for three days. 

On Sunday the 28th of September, at 6 A, M. Owhyee appeared 
within sight, bearing W, by N, ftO leagues : the ship was now 
hauling up for the north end of the island. During the nighl 
she kept a shore course : several lights were perceived in dif- 
ferent parts of the island, Th^ ne^t day at«nooa a numbev 
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of the DfttiTes came^ <m board^ and sttewed tokens of great 
fiieodBhip. At eight o'clock in the evening the ship anchored in 
Toeigh hay, and traded with the natives. On- Thursday the 9th 
of October she weighed anchor and made sail from Owhyee, for 
Woahoo ; and on Friday at noon came to an anchor in Anahooroo' 
bay^ Whilst waiting for an opportunity to enter the close harbour, 
the inhabitants came on board and traded. In the mean time, the 
chief of the island, hearing that they had a sick man on board, re- 
fused them permission to enter the close harbour, being afraid of 
introducing disease into the country, which calamity had happened 
on a former occasion, from an American ship. Although the sick 
man died a few days afterwards, the permission was not granted. 

On Sunday the 26th of October, the vessel being plentifully 
stocked with hogs, fowls, piaiftains, sweet potatoes, tarra, &c. she 
we^hed anchor, and proceeded towards Otaheite, having received 
ei^t of the natives on board, who offered their services, as she was 
in want <^ hands on account of the leak. This last mentioned isU 
and was the nearest where assistance was to be expected. As she 
proceeded on her course, the leak was alarmingly increased to the 
rate of nine inches and a half per hour. In order to ease the ship, 
it became necessary to remove the carronades from off the quarter^ 
deck, idown below ; the try-works were also taken down, and the 
bricks thrown over-board. 

On Tuesday the 18tii of November, as well as several days pre^ 
eediE^, the pumps were obliged to be worked every half hour out 
of two. By this time finding she had missed Otaheite, by reason 
of an adverse current, she steered to the westward for the Tonga 
islands, and on Thursday the 27th of November saw that part of 
them called the Hapai islands, bearing W. 1 2 miles. The leak had 
now increased to eighteen inches per hour. 

On Saturday, the 29th of November, 1806, at 4 P. M. the Port 
an Prince brought to, for the last time, in 7 fathoms water at the N, 
W, point of one of the Hapai islands, called Lefooga, in the same 
place where Captain Cook had formerly anchored. In the evening i^ 

a number o£ Indian chiefs came on board with a large barbacued 
hog, and a quantity of ready dressed yams, as a present to the ship's 
company : with them came a native of Owbyee, who spoke a little 
Engliflh, which he had formeriy learned on board an American ship, 
that had taken him from the Sandwich islands to Manilla, and thence 
had brought hi|n 4o the Tonga islands. This man, whose name 
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was Tooi Tooi, and whom we shall hereafter have occasion to 
speak of, endearoured, hy all the means of expression that lay in 
his power, to convince the chip's company that the natives were 
disposed towards them in the most friendly manner. Another 
Sandwich islander, hoiyever, whom the Port au Prince had hrought 
along with her, as may be recollected, with seven others, from 
Anahooroo bay, declared his opinion that the Indians had hostile in* 
tentions, and he advised Mr. Brown to keep a watchful eye over 
them, and even to send all out of the -ship, excepting a few Chiefs, 
by treating whom in a friendly way, the produce of the islands 
might be procured. Mr. Brown, however, disregarded this sage 
admonition, ordered the man to quit the quarter-deck, and even 
threatened to flog him — a treatment which the poor fellow little 
deserved, for his opinion of the natives was but too well founded, 
although his less honest countryman Tooi Tooi had spoken so well 
of them : and had not Mr. Brown unfortunately been above receiv* 
ing good advice, the Port au Prince might again have reached 
£ngland in safety, and thus he might have preserved his own lifei 
and the lives of many others. 

On Sunday morning, the SOth of November, the men were or- 
dered to be busily engaged in careening the vessel, at which they 
all demurred, and some absolutely refused, being desirous of goitog 
on shore, a^ they had been accustomed to do, on Sundays, at what- 
ever place they had touched at during the voyage ; and to this 
they were further encouraged by the pernicious invitations of the 
natives. It is indeed sometimes extremely difficult, under such 
circumstances, to preserve good order and prompt obedience 
among the men ; and yet the state of the ship, at this time, per- 
haps, fully required the greatest exertions, and the most watchful 
care. Mr. Brown, irritated by these symptoms of discontent, the 
fault of which was in no small degree to be laid to his own account, 
seemed to have less use of his own judgment, at a time when he 
required it most. The men came ^ft, to request permission to go 
on shore : this he peremptorily refused, telling them they might go 
to H — ^11 if they pleased, but that they should not go on shore till 
the work was done on board, and ordered them immediately to quit 
the quarter-deck : they instantly complied. A short time after 
James Kelly jumped up on the gang- way with a Spanish stiletto in 

his hand, and swore by G — he would run the first through 

who attempted to stop him ; he then hailed a canoe : his example 
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was instantly followed by three others, George Wood, (the car- 
penter's matey who swore he would never rig the pumps ag^n,) 
William Baker, and James Hoay, taking with them all their clothes* 
Not much time elapsed before fifteen others took the same step. 
la the afternoon the remainder of the crew came aft, with a com« 
plaint^ that a considerable number of the natives had. assembled be- 
tween decks, armed with clubs and spears, and whose behaviour 
gave ample grounds to suspect that they intended to take the ves- 
sel. This was indeed their object, having already digested their 
plan, which Mr^ Mariner afterwards learned. from a young chief 
named Vaca-ta-Bola : it will be well to relate it here In its proper 
place, although they did not at this time succeed. During the pre« 
seat interval, Vaca-ta-Bola aad another chief were sitting in the 
cabin with Mr. Brown, Mr. Dixon, and Mr. Mariner. Whilst thej 
were, here a canoe was to come under the stem, and Vaca-ta-Bola 
was to rise up suddenly and call out with seeming great earnest- 
ness to the people in the canoe ; on which it may be supposed that 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Dixon would jiaturally turn their heads, out of 
curiosity, to see what was going forward in the canoe, at which 
moment the two chiefs were to knock them down, with short iron- 
wood clubs, which they had concealed under their dress. Before 
the canoe arrived, however, Mr* Mariiier happening to go into the 
steerage was met by the men, who were coming, as before stated^ 
to inform Mr. Brown of the threatenix)^ appearance of the natives. 
Mr. Brown seemed at first not much inclined to pay attention even 
to this new warning of danger ; but when Mr. Mariner assured him 
that what the men stated was correct, and that, at all events, it 
would be but coinmon prudence to inquire into it, and satisfy their 
apprehensions, he went upon deck, leading Vaca-ta-Bola by the 
hand : Mr. Dixon and the other chief followed. During this time 
Mr. Mariner could not help observing that the two chiefs turned 
pale, and were evidently much agitated ; which he attributed to 
fear, occasioned by the bustle which appeared, without their under- 
standing the cause : though the truth was they imagined tlieir plot 
discovered, and their fate inevitable. When they arrived upon deck^ 
and were given to understand that Mr. Brown did not like to have 
do many men on .board armed with clubs and spears, they preten- 
ded to interest themselves very much in throwing their arms over- 
l>oard, and in ordering the natives out of the ship. Mr. Mariner, 
in the mean while, noticed that they took great care not to throw 
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away the best ftnd most handy clubs, bat contrived coi?et them safe 
into the canoes, by passing* them from one to another : this he also 
attributed to a wrong motive, imagining that they wished to save 
them merely on account of their goodness, whilst the bad ones they 
threw away without reluctance. Mr. Brown, with a view of 
wearing also a pacific appearance, ordered the tomahawks, boards 
ing pikes, and other arms, to be removed below. 

In the evening, after the natives had gone on shore, the carpen- 
ter and sail-maker spoke to Mr. Brown on the propriety of having 
the muskets up, and placing centinels on deck to keep the natives 
off, as their number prevented them froiii working ; but, unfor- 
tunately, too self-willed and obstinate in error, he treated every 
wholesome admonition with indifference, and accordingly no such 
measures were taken. 

The following fatal day, Monday, the 1st December, 1806, at 
eight o'clock in the morning, the natives began to assemble on 
board, and soon increased to 300 in different parts of the ship. 
About nine o'clock Tooi Tool, the Sandwich islander, before men- 
tioned as having endeav^oured to inspire the ship's company with a 
good opinion of the friendly disposition* of the natives, came on 
board, and invited Mr. Bi^own to go on shore and view the coun- 
try : he immediately complied, and went unarmed. Abput half an 
hour after he had left the ship, Mr. Mariner, who was in the steer- 
age, went to the hatch for the sake of the Hght, as he was about 
to mend a pen ; looking up, he saw Mr. Dixon standing on a gun, 
endeavouring by his signs, to prevent more of the natives coming 
on board : at this moment he heard a loud shout from the Indians, 
and saw one of them knock Mr. Dixon down with a club : seeing 
now too clearly what was the matter, he turned about to run to- 
wards the gun-room, when an Indian caught hold of him by the 
hand : he luckily escaped from his grasp, ran down the scuttle, and 
reached the gun-room, where he found the cooper : but consider- 
ing the magazine the safest place, they ran immediately there ; 
and having consulted what was best to be done, they came to the 
resolution of blowing up the vessel, and, like Samson of old, to sa- 
crifice themselves and their enemies together. Bent upon this 
bold and heroic enterprise,* Mr. Mariner repaired to the gun-room 

* I^est this shoulil be thought a rash and presumptuous conduct, as sacrifi- 
cing their own lives unnecessarily, it should be considered that it would be 
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to procure flint and steel, but was not able to get at the muskets 
i¥ithont making too maeb noise, for the arm-chest lay beneath the 
boarding-pikes, which had carelessly been thrown down the scut- 
tle the preceding evening : ' the noise occasioned by clearing them 
away, as the uproar above began to cease, would undoubtedly have 
attracted the notice of the Indians ; he therefore returned to the 
magizine, where he found the cooper in great distress from the ap- 
prehension of his impending fate. Mr. Mariner next proposed that 
they should go at once upon deck, and be killed quickly, while 
their enemies were still hot with slaughter, rather than by greater 
delay subject themselves to the cruelties of cooler barbarity. — 
After some hesitation, the cooper consented to follow if Mr. Mari- 
ner would lead the way. The latter thereupon went up into the 
gun-room, and lifting up the hatch a little, saw Tooi Tooi and Va- 
ca-ta-Bola examining Captain Duck^s sword and other arms that 
were in his bed-place. Their backs being turned, he Mfted off the 
hatch entirely, and jumped up into the cabin : Tooi Tooi instantly 
turning round, Mr. Mariner presented his hands open, to signify 
that he was unarmed and at their mercy : he then uttered 
aroghak ! (a word of friendly salutation among the Sandwich isl- 
anders) and asked him partly in English, and partly in his own lan- 
guage, if he meant to kill him, as he was ready to meet his fate. 
Tooi Tooi replied in broken English, that he should not be hurt, 
as the chiefs were already in possession of the ship, but that he 
wished to be informed how many persons there were below, to 
which Mr. Mariner answered, that there was only one, and then 
called up the cooper, who had not followed him the whole way. — 
Tooi Tool led them upon deck towards one of the chiefs who had 
the direction of the conspiracy. The first object that struck Mr. 
Mariner's sight, on coming upon deck, was enough to thrill the 
stoutest heart : there sat upon the companion a short squab naked 
figure, of about fifty years of age, with a seaman's jacket, soaked 
with blood, thrown over one shoulder, on the other rested bis iron- 
wood club, spattered with blood and brains, — and what incrisased 
the frightfulness of his appearance was a constant blinking with 
one of his pyes, and a horrible convulsive motion on one side of his 
mouth. On another part of the deck there lay twenty-two bodies 

almost a certain preventive of such conspiracies for the future, when those 
on shore would witness the sudden and awful fate so unexpectedly attending 
the perpetrators. 

H 
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perfectly naked, and arranged side by side in even order. They 
were so dreadfully bruised and battered about the head, that only 
two or three of them could be recognized. At this time a man had 
just counted them, and was reporting the number to the chief, who 
sat in the hammock-nettings ; immediately after which they began 
to throw them overboard. Mr. Mariner and the cooper were now 
brought into the presence of the chief, who looked at them awhile 
and soiled, probably on account of their dirty appearance. Mr. 
Mariner was then given in charge ito a petty chief to be taken on 
shore, but the cooper was detained on board. 

In his way to the shore the chief took his shirt from his back. 
The circumstance of his having just escaped death was by no 
means a consolation to him : reserved for he knew not what hard- 
ships, he felt his mind hardened by a sort of careless indifference 
as to what might happen ; if he had any consoling hope at all, it 
was that he might be going on shore to fall by the club of some 
sanguinary chief not sated with that day's slaughter. His com- 
panions, for ought he knew, were all killed ; at least, he was mo- 
rally certain that himself and the cooper* were the only persons 
living of all who were on board at the time this most bloody mas- 
sacre was perpetrated : and as to those, who, from bad or injudi- 
cious motives, had left the ship the day before, they were proba- 
bly, by this time at least, secured, and waiting, like himself, with 
anxious desire to know whether speedy death or degrading slavery 
was to be their portion. 

In a little while he was landed, and led to the most northern 
part of the island, a place called Cc-oolo, where he saw, without 
being much affected at the sight, the cause of all that day's disas- 
ters, Mr. Brown, the whahng-Inaster, lying dead upon the beach : 
the body was naked, and much bruised about the head and chest. 
They asked Mr. Mariner, by words and signs, if they had done right 
in killing him ; — as he returned them no answer, one of them Hft- 
ed up his club to knock out his brains, but was prevented by a su- 
perior chief, who ordered them to take their prisoner on board a 
large sailing canoe. Whilst here, he observed upon the beach an 
old man, whose countenance did not speak much in his favour, pa- 

* There were two others, the boatswain, and one of the crew, who were 
on board at the time, and also escaped ; but they were taken on shore be- 
fore Mr. Mariner and the cooper uiarle their appearance upon deck. This 
circumstance he did not know tij] g ^ tinae afterwards. 
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rading up and down with a large club in his hand. At this time a 
boj, who had just come into the canoe, pointed to a fire at a little 
distance, and addressing himself to Mr. Mariner, pronounced the 
word mate* (meaning to kill,) and made such signs that could give 
him to understand nothing less than that he was to be killed and 
roasted : this idea roused him from his state of mental torpor, and 
gave him some alarm, which was not lessened by the sight of the 
old man just mentioned, who appeared in no other hght than that 
of an executioner waiting for his victim. About half an hour af- 
terwards a number of people came to the canoe, landed him, and 
led. him towards the fire, near which he saw, lying dead, James 
Kelly, William Baker, and James Hoay, three of those who had 
first mutinied. Some hogs were now brought to be copked ; and 
Mr. Mariner was pretty well undeceived respecting what he had 
understood from the gestures of the boy in the canoe, who, it was 
now sufficiently evident, merely meant to imply that some of Mr. 
Mariner^s countrymen lay dead where he pointed, and that they 
were going to roast or bake some hogs there. 
> From this place he was led towards the island of Foa. On the 
way they stopped at a hut, where they stripped him of his trow- 
sers, notwithstanding his earnest solicitations to retain them ; for 
he already felt the effect of the sun upon his back, and dreaded a 
total exposure to its heat He was now led about bare-footed, and 
without any thing to cover him, the heat blistering his skin in a 
most shocking manner. Every now and then some or other of the 
natives came up to him from motives of curiosity, felt his skin to 
compare it with their own, or likened it rather (as he afterwards 
understood) to the skin of a scraped hog, from its whiteness : 
from malice or rather wantonness they spat upon him, pushed 
him about, and threw sticks and cocoa-nut shells at him, so that 
his head was cut in several places. After having thus tantalized 
and led him about for a considerable length of time, as fast as the 

"Soreness of his feet would. permit him to walk, a. woman happening 
to pass near at hand, fi'om motives of compassion gave him an 

. apron made of the leaves of the chee-tree, with which he was per- 
mitted to cover himself. Coming at length to a hut, they entered 

* The word mdtt (pronounced something like mdrtay) is the common 
word throughout the South Sea Islands for " to kill ;" and Mr. M, had 
learnt it at the Sandwich Islands. 
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and sat down te drink cara,* putting him in a corner, and desiring 
him by signs to sit down, it being considered very disrespectful to 
stand up before a superior ; the principle of which point of eti- 
quette will be explained in another place. Whilst his persecutors 
were thus regaling themselves, a man entered the hut in great 
haste ; and having said something to the company, took Mr. Mari<- 
ner away with him. As they were going along they met one of 
the Sandwich islanders, whom* the Port au Prince had brought 
from Anahooroo Bay, who g^ve Mr. Mariner to understand that 
Finow, the king of the islands, had sent for him. When he arri- 
ved in the king^s presence, the king beckoned to him, and made 
signs that he should sit near him. As he entered the place, the 
king^s women, who sat at the other end of the room, at the sight 
of him in the deplorable condition in which he was, with one voice 
uttered a cry of pity, beating their breasts, and exclaiming, O yaoo ! 
chiodofa I Alas ! poor young man ! Fortunately for Mr, Marineri 
Finow had taken an extraordinary liking to him from the first mo^ 
ment he had seen him on board ; he thought he was the captain's 
son, or at least a young chief of some consequence in his own coun- 
try ; and he accordingly had given orders, that if they found it 
necessary to kill the white men, they should, at any rate, preserve 
Mr. Mariner's life. The king put his nose to his forehead (a mark 
of friendly salutation ;) and soon after observing that he was very 
dirty, and much wounded, he desired one of his women attendants 
to take him to a pond within the fencing of the house, where he 
might wash himself. Here he made himself as clean as mere 
water could make him ; but finding the dirt did not come readily 
off his feet, she brought some sand, and began to scrub them 
with it : when he complained that this hurt him, she said some- 
thing, which, at that time, he did not clearly understand, implying, 
that such was the Tonga mode of washing. Being now pretty well 
washed, he again came in presence of the king, and was sent 
to the other end of the house, where he was oiled all over with 
sandal-wood oil, which felt very agreeable, alleviating the smart 
of his wounds, and greatly refreshing him. He now received a 
mat to lie down on, where, overcome by fatigue, both of mind and 
body, he soon fell fast asleep. During the night he was awaken- 

♦ An infusion of the toot of a species of the pepper plant, the mode of pre- 
paring which, and ceremony of drinking it will be described hereafter in & 
^pre proper place* 
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ed by one of the women, who brought hhn some baked pork and 

some yam ; but being somehow pirejudiced against the pork, lest 
it should be human flesh, he did not taste it, but ate heartily of the 
yam, not having tasted any thing since breakfast the preceding 
day. ' 

On getting up the next morning, he was much surprised at per- 
ceiving every body with their heads shaved : a practice which is 
always adopted at the bul^ial of Tooitonga, a great personage 
hereafter to be described, whose .funeral was performed that day. 

In the course of the morning Finow took him on board the ship, 
where he was much gratified in meeting several of the crew, who 
had been ordered on board to bring the ship close in shore. The 
king^s orders being understood, they cut the cables and worked her 
in shore, through a very narrow passage, so full of rocks and 
shoals, that, untried, it would have been considered unnavigaHe. 
Through the medium of Tooi Tool the king had been previously 
informed, that unless his men (which were about 400 in number) 
were to sit down, and remain perfectly quiet, it would be impos- 
sible to work the ship, the Englishmen being only about fourteen 
in number. The moment Finow had given orders to his men, he 
was most implicitly obeyed ; they sat doi^n, and not a word was 
spoken, nor the least perceptible noise made by them during the 
whole time, no more than if none of them were on board. The 
ship was brought within half a cable's length of the shore, through 
the narrow passage just mentioned, and run aground according to 
Finow's orders. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The ship plundered by Finow's orders — Accidents on board — ^The ship 
burned — Guns hauled on shore — Visit to the island of Whiha — Surprise of 
the natives at the sight of a watch — Mr. Mariner deprived of his books 
and papers, as being considered instruments of witchcraft — Anecdote of 
the missionaries — Remarks on the present state of the islands, compared 
with that when Captain Cook visited them — ^PoKtical history of the isl- 
ands during the foregoing twelve or fifteen years, viz. Expedition U the 
Fiji Islands — Insurrection at Tonga — ^Assassination of the king — Civil 
war — Return of the expedition to the Fiji Islands^ which joins the insur* 
gents-^Finow conquers the Hapai Islands — His cruelty totmrds his priso* 
ners — •Annual invasion of the Island of Tonga — Mr. Mariner and his com- 
panions receive orders to join an expedition against the Island of Tonga, 
und to employ the guns — Anecdote of an insane woman — Finow's fleet 
sails for Namooca — The fleet arrives off a consecrated place at Tonga — 
Description of a ceremony called Toogi — Preparations for battle — De- 
scription of the fortification of Nioocalofa. 



ixFTER the ship was run aground, the following two or three 
days were employed in striking the masts, and conveying on shore 
two of the carronades and eight barrels of gunpowder ; all that 
remained was too much damaged for use. Many of the natives, in 
the mean while, were busily engaged in stripping the upper works 
of their iron, and knocking the hoops off the casks in the hold ; 
iron being a most valuable commodity to them. During these 
operations the ground tier of oil, the hoops being knocked off the 
casks, burst out, and suffocated eight of the natives. In conse- 
quence of this great discharge of oil, the water in the hold was 
covered with it to the depth of two feet. Two men, who had strug- 
gled out of this body of water and oil, strongly expressed their 
amazement (as they afterwards explained themselves to Mr.'Mari- 
ner, when he understood their language) at the difficulty they ex- 
perienced in rising through the oil : they could swim in the water 
below easily enoi^h, but as sqo^ ** ^^^^ emerged from the water 
into the stratum of oil aboy^ .i^e ^^^ specific gravity of the latter 
rendered their ascend ^'^ci^il ^hey comprehended the reason, 
however, very well, as sqq ^ ^ C ^^^ learned the language suffi- 
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ciently to explain it to them. Three other men were at the same 
time severely wounded, hy some butts bursting out on them while 
they were in the act of knocking oif the hoops. 

Finow, observing one of the natives busily employed in cutting 
out the iron fid from the main-top-gallant-mast, and as he was a low 
fellow, whom he did not choose should take such a liberty, he wa« 
resolved to put a stop to his work ; so speaking to a Sandwich isl- 
ander, who was amusing himself on deck by firing off his musket,* 
he bade him try to bring that man down from aloft : without the 
least hesitation he levelled his piece, and instantly brought him 
down dead : the shot entered his body, and the fall broke both 
thighs and fractured his skull ; upon which Finow laughed hearti- 
ly, and seemed mightily pleased at the facility with which it was 
done. When Mr. Mariner understood the language, he asked the 
king how he could be so cruel as to kill the poor man for so tri* 
fling a fault : his majesty replied that he was only a low, v^ilgar 
fellow (a cook ;) and that neither his life nor death was of any con- 
sequence to society .t 

On Tuesday, the 9th of December, it being spring-tides, the 
ship floated^ and was warped in to low water mark. In the eve- 
ning they set fire to her, in order to get more easily afterwards at 
the iron work. All the great guns on board were loaded, and as 
they began to be heated by the general conflagration they went 
off, one after another, producing ai terrible panic among all the 
natives. Mr, Mariner was, at this time, asleep at a house near the 
shore ; being soon, however, awakened by the noise of the guns, 
he saw several of the natives running into the house, in a great 
fright ; they, no doubt, thought every thing was going to wreck 
and ruin : seeing their distress, he gave them to ijinderstand, by 
signs, that nothing was to be feared, and that they might go to 
sleep in safety. After the guns had ceased firing he went down to 
the beach, and found the ship burnt to the water's edge. He walk- 
ed to the house again filled with melancholy reflections, and re- 

* The Sandmch islander.*; are pretty "well acquainted with the use of fire- 
arras : their chief had, at that time, 2000 stand of muskets, procured at dif^ 
ferent times from American ships. 

t The lower orders are thought to have no souls, and a cook is considered 
(he most vulgar profession among them ; while a carpenter is esteemed the 
most respectable. 
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tiring to his mat, sleep at length brought a temporary relief to his 
afflictions/ 

The next day, as soon asrit was day-K^t, the natives flocked to 
the heach, and by the direction and assistsmce of Mr. Mariner and 
some of the crew, got five of the carronades on shore, by tying a 
rope round them, and dragging them with the main strength of two 
or three hundred men. A few days afterwards three more car- 
ronades were brought on shore in like manner, and also four long 
guns, but which, on account of their weight, were never after- 
wards made use of. 

About a week now elapsed, without any material circumstance 
occurring ; during which time Mr. Mariner, kept, for the most 
part, within doors, by the advice of Finow, lest he should be injur- 
ed by the wantonness or malice of the lower orders, who took 
every opportunity of insulting him. On the 16th of December, 
Finow, having a mind to go to the island of Whiha, for the recrea- 
tion of shooting rats, invited Mr. Mariner to accompany him. The 
■inhabitants of this island made great rejoicings on account of Finow^s 
arrival. He remained there three or four days, spending the time 
principally in shooting rats* and birds. 

One morning during Finow''s stay at this island, some of the 
natives brought to Mr. Mariner his watch, which they had procur- 
ed from out of his chest, and with looks of curiosity inquired what 
it was. He took it from them, wound it up, put it to the ear of one 
of them, and returned it : every hand was now outstretched with 
eagerness to take hold of it ; it was applied in turns to their ears; 
they were astonished at the noise it made ; they listened again to 
it ; turned it on every side, and exclaimed " mo-ooi" (it is alive I) 
they then pinched and bit it, as if expecting it would squeak out ; 
they looked at each other with wonder, laughed aloud, snapped 
their fingers, and made a sort of clucking noise with the tongue 
(expressing amazement.) One brought a sharp stone, for Mr. Mari- 
ner to force it open with ; he opened it in the proper way, and 
shewed them the works ; several endeavoured to seize hold of it 
at once, and he who got it ran away with it, and all the rest after 
him. In about an hour they returned with the watch completely 
broken to pieces. One^had the case, another the broken dial, and 

* Rats are freqiietttty used as an article of diet by the lower orders : the 
chiefs shoot them merely for uin^jgeoient. 
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the wheels and works were distributed among them. They then 
gave him the fn^pnents, and made sigiis to him to put it together, 
and make it do as it did before : upon which he gave them to under- 
stand that they had killed it, and that it was impossible to bring it 
to life again. The man who considered it his property exclaimed 
ftwoMMm (spoiled t) and made a hissing noise, expressive of dis- 
appointment ; he accused the rest of using violence, and they i& 
return accused him and one another. Whilst they were thus in 
high dispute there came another native, who had seen and learn- 
ed the use of a watch on board a French ship ; when he under- 
stood the cause of their dispute, he called them all am vaU (a 
pack of fools,) and explained, in the following manner, the use of 
the watch : making a circle in the sand, with sundry marks about 
its circumference, and turning a stick about th^ centre of the cir- 
cle, to represent an index, he informed them that the use of the 
watch was to tell where the sun was ; that when the sun was in 
the east the watch would point to such a mark, and when the sub 
was highest it would point here, and when in the west it would 
point there ; and this, he said, the watch would do, although it 
was in a house, and could not see the sun ; and in the night-time^ 
he added, it would tell what portion of a day^s length it would be 
before the sun would rise again. It would be -difficult to convey 
an adequate idea of their astonishment : one said it was an animal, 
another said it was a plant ; and when this man told them it was 
manufactured, they all exclaimed Fonnaoa boto ! what an ingenious 
{people ! All this Mr. Mariner collected partly by their gestures, 
and afterwards more fully when he understood their language, 
and conversed with this man, who always prided himself upon his 
knowledge of the use of a watch, calling himself Papalangi (an 
European.) 

About the 20th of December, Mr. Mariner returned to Lefooga 
along with Finow. His life was still not only uncomfortable, but 
often exposed to many dangers, or, at best, he suffered many in- 
sults from the wantonness and malevolence of the lower orders.— 
Tool Tool was by no means his friend, but, on the contrary, en- 
deavoured to persuade Finow to kill both him and the other Eng- 
lishmen ; lest a ship should arrive, and learning from them the 
fate of the Port au Prince, take an ample revenge for the injury 
done their countrymen : but Finow, fortunately, was not of this 
opinion ; he conceived that whit^ people were of too generot|s. 
I 



and foi^ying a temper to take revenge, and therefore declined 
doing them any farther mischief. He had probably acquired this 
favourable idea of us, from observing that Europeans were not ac^ 
customed to knock out the brains of those under their command for 
trifling offences ! 

As Mr. Mariner had in his possession a few printed books and 
some writing paper, he was often found 1>y Finow either writing 
or reading : one day the latter desired him to give up all hi9 books 
and papers ; which, when he had done, with the exception of a 
journal of the voyage, he had the mortification to find that they 
were ordered to be burnt. On requiring an explanation of this 
extraordinary conduct, on the part of a man who appeared on 
other occasions to be so much his friend, he was informed, through 
the medium of Tool Tooi, that the king could not, on any account, 
allow him to practise witchcraft to the injury of /the Tonga peo- 
ple ;jmd that it was well known to the king and many others, that 
those books and papers were instruments and means of invocation, 
to bring down some evil or plague upon the country. Mr. Mari- 
ner could not very well comprehend Tooi Tooi's interpretation ; 
but when he afterwards understood the language, the king explain- 
ed to him his opinion of books and papers, and gave his reasons for 
that opinion, in the following account. 

'' Some years ago, on the arrival of anXuropean vessel, one of 
tlie white men came to live among them by choice. This man^s 
name was Morgan. He lived for a considerable time on terms of 
great friendship with the natives, and was much respected by them. 
Some time afterwards there came another European vessel," (the 
DufT, Captixin Wilson, with the Missionaries,) '• and from this ship 
also there came several white men, to live by choice among them. 
The white men that came last built a house, in which they used 
often to shut themselves up, to sing and perform ceremonies, (as 
Finow expressed it.) Matters went on very well for some timp : 
at length a quarrel ensued between Morgan and the other white 
men, at first about an iron pot which he wanted to borrow of them, 
and then about some pigs which they said he had stolen from 
them : upon this they iafQfmed the chiefs that this Morgan had 
been a bad man in his q^ qO^^^U^ ^^^ ^^ under sentence of 
banishment for his crin^^^ > unt f^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ execution of which he 
had, escaped." (He /j '^ fuMy escaped from Botany Bay.) 
" Tiie people then 6^^ V ^^ ^^i Morgan with every species of 
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insult, so that his Kfe was very uncomfortable, and often in great 
danger. Morgan in his turn told the chiefs who they were ; viz. 
that they were men sent out by the king of England to bring a 
pestilence upon the people of Tonga, and that they accordingly 
shut themselves up in this house, to perform witchcraft, and make 
incantations, which was the cause of the pestilence that then 
i^ed :" (there was an epidemic disease at the time, which was 
very fatal among the chiefs, two or three dying every day) " and 
that all their books were books of witchcraft. The chiefs began 
to take Morgan^s statement into serious consideration ; there cer- 
tainly was a great mortality among them : the white men often asr 
sembled, and sang very loud ; besides which, they would not let 
the Tonga people be present ; and to prevent them even from 
peeping through the crevices of the reed fencing of the house, 
they stopt them up with all kinds of filthy knowing that the clean- 
liness of the Tonga people would not then allow them even to ap- 
proach. And the chiefs said to themselves, if these people are 
doing no harm why do not they allow us to be present ? we do not 
conceal our ceremonies from them, why do not they expose theirs 
to us ? In the mean while Morgan said to the cliiefs, * You see the 
effect of their incantations ; several of you are dying every day ; 
by and by you will be all cut off, and the king of Et^land will take 
possession of your islands ; for although you have the remedy in 
your power, you will not make use of it.' — ^The chiefs took the 
alarm in time ; they rushed upon the white men, and killed all but 
three,* who were at that time under the protection of Veachi ;" a 
great chief hereafter to be noticed. 

Such was the cause of the fate of the Missionaries, as related by 
the king to Mr. Mariner, who often afterwards heard the same re- 
lation from other chiefs. He inquired what became of the three 
that were under the protection of Veachi, and learnt that they 
were killed during a civil war: they might indeed have made 
their escape, along with some natives who invited them into a ca- 
noe, which was going to another island, but they chose to remain ; 
urging for their reason that they had not quarrelled with any of the 
Tonga people, and that consequently they should not be hurt ; the 
others informed them, however, that it was the Tonga custom not 

*From the Transactions of the'MisBionury Society," it appears that onlj^ 
Uiree were kiUed. 
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only to kill an enemy, but also all his friends and relations, if pos« 
aible : the three Missionaries then replied that as they had done 
no harm, and meant no harm, their God would protect them : at 
this moment, a party of natives, who were lying in wait in a neigh<- 
houring thicket, rushed out and killed them with their spears. The 
natives in the canoe pushed off from the shore, and made their es- 
cape. How necessary it is to know the customs of the country ! 
Iiow baneful it is to be presumptuous ! Our best intentions may be 
ruined by the ignorance of the one, and influence of the other. 

But to return from this digression ; Mr. Mariner, and his com- 
panions, ignorant of the language of the country, and of the cus- 
toms of the people, were often much distressed for want of food : 
sometimes indeed it was brought to them, but often not ; sometimes 
they were invited by the natives to walk into their houses and eat 
with them ; but frequently they seemed to be quite neglected, and 
were reduced to the necessity of procuring what they wanted by 
stealth. At length, through Tool Tool's interpretation, Mr. Man* 
ner made known their wants to the king, upon which the latter 
seemed greatly surprised attheir apparent stupidity ; and inquired 
how food was obtained in England, and when he heard that every 
man procured the necessary supplies for himself and family by puis 
chase, and that his friends, for the most part, only partook by in- 
vitation, and that strangers were scarcely ever invited, unless with 
a view of forming an acquaintance, he laughed at what he called 
the ill-nature and selfishness of the white people ; and told Mr. 
Mariner that the Tonga custom was far better, and that he had 
nothing to do when he felt himself hungry but to go into any 
house where eating and drinking were going forward, seat him- 
self down without invitation, and partake with the company. Af- 
ter this, the generality of the natives made this selfishness, as they 
considered it, of the Europeans quite proverbial ; and when any 
stranger came into their houses to eat with them, they would say 
jocosely. No ! we shall treat you after the manner of the Papa-* 
^saxgis ; go home, and eat what you have got, and we shall eat what 
«c have got i 

Mr, Mariner and bis companions, about five in number, (for the 
others were dispersed upon different islands) began noK to be 
heartily tired of their way of Ufe, and requested the king to give 
them a large canoe, that they might rig it as a sloop, and, with his 
permission, endeavour to inake Norfolk island on their way t6 
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NeTv Holland ; but this he refased, under pretext that the canoe 
would be too weak to stand the sea. On farther solicitation, how* 
ever, he gave them leave to build a vessel for the^ express purpose, 
but in the progress of the work happening unfortunately to notch 
one of their axes, he refused any longer the use of them. 

Thus cut off from all present hopes of escape, it became more 
than ever necessary to conform their minds to the manners and 
customs of the people whom they were among , but in a short 
time the ever changing events of war served to create a degree of 
activity in the mind, destructive of disagreeable reflections, and 
fruitless regrets. 

As we are now about to enter upon a new scene of things, in 
which the political interests of these islands are particularly con* 
cemed, it becomes necessary to afford a general view of their his- 
tory, from the time of Captain Cook ; and particularly for the 
twelve or fifteen years previous to Mr. Mariner^s arrival there, 
with a view to understand perfectly the state of things as he found 
it. 

At the time when Captain Cook was at these islands, the habits 
of war were little known to the natives ; the only quarrels in 
which they had at that time been engaged were among the inha- 
hitantg of the Fiji islands, about 120 leagues to the westward ; for 
having been in the habit of visiting them for sandal wood, &c. they 
occasionally assisted one or other of the warlike parties against the 
enemy. The bows and arrows which before that period had been 
iq use among the people of Tonga were of a weaker kind, and fit- 
ted rather for sport than war,»— for the purpose of shooting rats, 
birds, &c. From the fierce and warlike people of those islands, 
however, they speedily learned to construct bows and arrows of ^ 
much more martial and formidable nature ; and soon became ac* 
quainted with a better form of the spear, and a superior method of 
holding and throwing that missile weapon. They also imitatedl 
them by degrees in the practice of painting their faces, and the use 
of a peculiar dress in time of war, giving a fierce appearance, cal- 
culated to strike terror into the minds of their enemies. These 
martial improvements were in their progress at the time of Cap- 
tain Cook's arrival, but not in general practice ; for having few or 
no civil dissensions among themselves, the knowledge of these 
things was confined principally to certain young chiefs and their 
adherents, who had been at the Fiji islands. Captain .Cook de- 
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scribes some evolutions practised by the natiyes as being forms of* 
war, and indeed they have that appearance ; but they are to be 
considered rather as games and dances, which the Tonga people 
had learnt from the island of Nuha. None of the oldest natives 
eould give any account of their first discovery of the Fiji islands, 
but say they went to those islands before the, Fiji people came to 
them : perhaps their canoes were drifted there by stong easterly 
winds. Since Captain Cook's time, a certain chief at the island of 
Tonga,* where all the principal chiefs at that time resided, and 
whose name was Tool Hala Fatai, having by former visits con- 
tracted the warlike habits of the Fiji islanders, became tired of the 
peaceful and idle life he led at home, and was therefore determi- 
ned to repair again to those islands, in company with a number of 
young men of the same unquiet disposition. They were pleased 
with the Fiji maxim, that war and strife were the noble employ- 
ments of men, and ease and pleasure worthy to be courted, only 
by the weak and effeminate. Tooi Hala Fatai accordingly set sail 
with his followers, about 250 fn number, in three large canoes, for ^ 
(he island of Laemba ; not to make an attack upon the place, but 
to join one party or the other, and rob, plunder, procure canoes, 
till the natives, and in short to do any thing that was, according 
to their notions, active, noble, and glorious. To give an instance- 
of the spirit of these young men, while yet at the island of Tonga, 
they on one occasion, during the night, undermined a storehouse of 
yams, cloth, mats, &c. and working their way up into the place, 
emptied it of every thing it contained; not that they wanted these 
thlii^i, for^hey were all independent chiefs, but thus they acted 
solely for their amusement. They had previously taken an oath, 
by their respective tutelar gods and their fathers, not to betray 
one another under penalty of death ; and if on these occasions they 
met with a stranger, who would not readily enter into their views, 
they put it out of his power to discover them, by despatching hint 
without farther ceremony. 

This chief and his companions being arrived at the Fiji islands^ 
emploj'^ed themselves in the way suitable to their inclinations ; 

* U must be observed that Tonga is the name of ojie of the largest of thi& 

cluster of islands, and that it gives name to all these islands taken collectively^ 

. as a capital town sometimes gives name to a country ; and that it must be 

received in this latter sense wherever the words " island of" are not use!! 

before it. 
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^meiioies joiDing one party, sometimeR another, as caprice, or the 
hopes of phinder, led them : and as many of these islands were not 
only at war with one another, hut 'also had civil dissensions among' 
themselves, two or three garrisons on one island heing in a state 
of warfare, one with another, (and this was the case in several of 
them) the new comers found a choice of employment ready pre- 
pared for them. 

They remained here about two years and a half, towards the 
end of which period they were not contented with joining the 
wars of others, but entered into one of their own, for the greater 
acquirement of plunder : and their superior bravery rendered 
them very successful. Tired at length with their long absence 
from home, they returned to Tonga ^ leaving their own canoes 
behind them, and coming away in the better formed ones of tfce 
Fiji islands. In their passage however they experienced a heavy 
gale, during which one of the canoes, with some of the choicest men, 
was lost. On the arrival of the remainder at the island of Tonga, 
they found the place in a stale of insurrection ; the cause and cir- 
cumstances of which are as follows : 

Long before the period of Tool Hala Fatai's expedition, Toc^o 
Ahoo had succeeded to the throne ; but had held the reins of gov- 
ernment not with the complete satisfaction of his people : far from 
it. He is reported to have been a man of a vindictive and cruel 
turn of mind, taking every opportunity to exert his authority^ and 
frequently in a manner not only cruel, but wanton : as an instance 
of which, he on one occasion gave orders {which were instantly 
obeyed,) that twelve of his cooks, who were always in waiting at 
his public ceremony of drinking cava, should undergo the amputa- 
^tion of their left arms, merely to distinguish them from other men, 
and for the vanity of rendering himself singular by this extraordina- 
ry exercise of his authority. This and many other acts of cruelty 
laid the groundwork for an insurrection, and a complete revolution 
in the affairs of Tonga. 

Toobo Nuha, a great chief, and brother of Finow, conceived 
himself to be exceedingly oppressed by the tyranny of Toogoo 
Ahoo ; till at length he determined to be free, or to die in the at- 
tempt. With this view he often conversed with Finow, (at that 
time tributary chief of the Hapai islands,) sounding his ©pinion, and 
spurring him on to the same resolution ; with the declaration, that 
ff he would not assist him, he would manage the whole conspiracy 
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himself. Led on partly by these puwuasions, but principally by 
his own private views, Finow entered into a league with Toobo 
Nuha. One evening these two, attended by several of their usual 
followers, waited on Toogoo Ahoo, as was now and then customaiy, 
to pay their respects to him, by presents of cava root, gnatoo^ a 
pig, and several baskets of yams ; they then retired. This served 
as a plausible reason for their being that night in the neighbour- 
hood of the king^s residence. About midnight they again repaired 
to his house with their followers, whom they placed around it 
as watchful guards, ready to despatch all who might attempt to 
escape from the place : of these Finow took the command, whilst 
Toobo Nuha entered, armed with his axe, and burning with desire 
of revenge. As he passed along, on either hand lay the wives and 
favourite mistresses of the king, the matchless beauties of Tonga, 
perfumed with the aroma of sandal wood, and their necks 
strung with wreaths of the freshest flowers : the sanguinary chief 
could have wept over theit fate, but the freedom of his country 
was at stake, and the opportunity was not to be lost.t He sought 
the mat of his destined victim, where he lay buried in the pro- 
foundest sleep : he stood over him for i. short moment, but willing 
that he should know from whom he received his death, he struck 
him with his hand upon the face : Toogoo Ahoo started up,— 
" 'Tis I, Toobo Nuha, that strike," and a tremendous blow felled 
him, never to rise again. Horror and confusion immediately took 
place : Toobo Nuha snatched up the late king's adopted son, (a 
child of three years old,) whom he was desirous of saving, and 
rushed out of the house as the guards of Finow rushed in, when 
Bpeedy death silenced the screams of those who a little before lay 
reposed in the arms of sleep. 

The two chiefs and their followers betook themselves, as quickly 
as possible, to Hahagi, the nothern part of the island. Early in the 
morning confusion and dismay reigned in the island of Tonga — ^men 
and women ran they knew not whither, unknowing whether to join 

* The materia) of their wearing apparel. 

t Such were the sentiments which he afterwards expressed to Mr. Mari- 
ner. The Facrifice of these women, however barbarous, was strictly accord- 
ing to the general Tonga custom in such cases ; where not only the individu- 
al enemy is destroyed, but also all who belong to himj even his women, that 
hi^party may be weakened and distressed as much as possible. 
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tfik party OF that — old men were seen making speeches to the 
{People, encouraging them to avenge the death of their chief:—- 
the numerous relations and friends of the deceased king ran ahout 
beating their breasts and weeping :— shells were heard blowing in 
eyery quarter, as the signals of war and disturbance,-*-here to as- 
semble the friends of the late How,* — ^there to summon t(^ether 
the partisans of liberty* 

Finow and Toobo Nuha, in the coui^e of a few hours, assembled 
together a considerable number of adherents, with whom^ after 
having launched their canoes in Case their retreat from the island 
should be necessary, they proceeded to Hihifo (the place where 
the How was killed*) When they arrived here, their first concern 
was to destroy the enemy's canoes ; and they succeeded in doing 
it, after some opposition* They next directed their march to the 
place where the loyalists were assembled^ about three-quarters of 
a mile distant from Hihifo^ and a general battle took place, which 
lasted till night, with great slaughter on both sides : Finow^a 
party, however^ was at length repulsed^ and forced to fly back to 
Hahagi, where it remained till the evening of the ensuing day^ 
when an event happened which reinforced its strength, and gave 
the allied chiefs and their followers fresh spirits for the combat ; 
this was the arrival of the two canoes with Tooi Hala Fatai and his 
bold adventurers from the Fiji islands. This chief and his warlike 
companions, ever ready to enter into a new contest, immediately 
joined Finow^ and swore allegiance to his cause. The very eve- 
ning of their landing, however, their leader, Tooi Hala Fatai, felt 
himself much indisposed ; and as his disorder hourly increased, he 
was seized with the apprehension that his complaint was mortal. 
With this idea strongly impressed upon his mind, he proposed that 
they should sally forth as early as possible the ensuing morning, 
to meet the enemy while he had any strength remaining, that by this 
means he might escape the bed of sickness and die gloriously in the 
field of battle* Scarcely had the sun risen, when the three chiefs 
and their brave warriors were already on their march towards 
Hihifo* tfheir equally brave and determined opponents met 

♦ King* 

t The fc^otring description of the battle m expressed in a style of language 
that may be thought not very consistent with the sobriety of historical narra- 
tion : but I have ventured to do this, because the natives always describe thia 
K 
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them about half-way. Both paused as if instioctively at the saisuQ 
moment. They summoned up their spirits to endure a mighty and 
bh>ody conflict : liberty on the one side, loyalty on the other, fired 
them with the desire of performing matchless achievements. The 
active and impetuous mind of Tooi Hala Fatai could brook no 
delay : anxious to set the glorious example of an heroic 
spirit, he and his Fiji warriors began the battle by rushing 
forward on a party of the enemy- Immediately the contest became 
general, with such unconquerable determination on both sides, thai 
the plains of Tonga had perhaps never before witnessed so tremens 
dous a shock. The brave Toob6 Nuba, inspired by the greatness of 
his cause, with a resistless arm performed prodigies of valor : when 
he stood, he stood like a rock* — when he rushed, it was with, the 
impetuosity of a hurricane : he raised his ponderous club only to 
give death his victim ; and as he moved forward he strode over the 
bodies of fallen chiefs. In another part of the battle, Tooi Hala 
Fatai was seen moving onward in the path of victory ; though he 
felt his strength gradually decreasing, yet. the terror of his fiery 
eye paralysed the arms of his enemies ; at length, fearful lest too 
speedy a conquest might deprive him of the opportunity of dying 
a warrior's death, he rushed with an exulting spirit into the 
thickest of the battle, and fell, pierced with ^ears, beneath the 
clubs of his adversaries. In the mean while, Finow was not ai^ 
idle looker-on : he fought with equal courage, but with a more 
steady and less presumptuous bravery ; the greatest of his enemies 
fell beneath the weight of his club ; and as his eye sated itself with 
the number of his opponents whom death had stretched upon the 
reeking plain, his ambitious mind, confident in victory, seemed al- 

battle in the stron^^est terms, as the first and one of the most bloody that ever 
was fought On one side were the late king's nearest relations bravely fighting, 
each in the secret hope of obtaining a kingdom ; on the oiber side were three 
chiefs of unconquerable spirit, one fighting for do minion,, another for his re- 
putation as a patriot, and the third with a fierce and warlike mind, for the 
honour Sind glory of a name, setting his life at no consideration whatsoever. 
The circumstances of this battle, as here described, are strictly as related bj 
the natives. The language in wliich it is expressed, is according to Mr. 
MarJnerH judgment, suitable with the poetic descriptions which he heard of 
it. From the " Transactions of the Missionary Society" it appears tliatthi^ 
battle was fought on the 29th of May, 1799. 

* This is a phrase in use among them to express the firmness of a warrior 
in battle ; coe 7nacca tofoo-be time too, a rock altogether (was) his standing. 
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ready to enjoy the sweets and power of monarchy. The battle rag- 
ed for about three hours, when, by the extraordinary exertkms and 
achievements principally of Toob6 Nuha, who, as fanae reports, 
slew oil that day forty with his own hand, — ^the enemy became 
panic-slanick^ and fled in all directions, conquered by that arm, 
which, two days before, in giving Toogoo Ahoo his death, had de- 
livered the country from a tyrant. 

Although the victory was so decisively in favour of Finow, ft 
tost hiro the lives of many of his bravest men, and so far lessened 
bis numerical strength, as to render it prudent not to pursue the 
enemy. After a consultation with his ally, it was agreed on to pro- 
. ceed iikiikiediately to the Hapai islands and Vavaoo, and look to 
their own possessions, rather than run the risk of losing them and 
their lives too in a dangerous war at the island of Tonga, where 
flie partisans of the late How were particularly strong. They 
aecoMngly set sail for the HapaJ islands, and landed at the nearest 
of thezo, Nanftooca, after a slight resistance from a few of the ad- 
herents of Toogoo Ahoo. They soon gained entire possession of 
Namooca, and thence extended their arms to the neighbouring 
islands, meeting with little opposition, and gathering additional 
strength, till they arrived at the island of Haano, where a lai^e 
body of the enemy were assembled and in waiting ready to engage 
^em. Here they had an obstinate but decisive ITattie, which ter- 
minated in favour of Finow. Thus was the conquest of all the 
Hapai islands secured^ and of which Finow was acknowledged 
long. In this battle a number of chiefs and matabooles (ministers 
and attendants of chiefs) were taken prisoners, all of whom hav- 
ing been in the immediate service of the late king, were, by the 
orders of Fiaow, put to death in various ways. Some were sent 
on board old and useless e^moes, which were then scuttled, and im- 
mediately sunk ; others were taken three or four leagues out to 
sea, and being put in old l<^aky canoes, and tied hand and foot, 
were left gradually to meet their fate. Those against whom Fi- 
now entertained the greatest inveteracy were taken to the island 
of Lofanga, and there tied naked to stakes driven in the ground', 
or to the trunks of trees, and left to starve to death : whilst they 
were in this miserable situation, it is painful to relate the cruelty ex- 
ercised towards them by some of the natives of the place ; it must 
however, be acknowledged that the ill treatment they received 
was chiefly at the hands of thoughtless boys, who would stick 
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sharp iq[>Unten of wood into their bodies, and tantalise them bj 
showing them provisions, without giving them any. Notwith- 
standing their exposure to the raging heat of the sun, several of 
them bore their torments with the greatest fortitude, although 
lingering till the eighth day ; others of weaker constitution died 
in three or four days. Ever since that time the natives of the 
place superstitiously believe that they can hear their groans fre- 
quently at different times during the night :^-but this no doubt ig 
occasioned by the roaring of the surf at a distance, or of the sea 
in subtei'raneous caverns, which, working upon the imagination, to 
a certain extent may resemble the groans of dying people.* 

Finow,^ and his ally Toobo Nuha, after public rejoicings at Ha- 
idno, embarked for Vavaoo, where they were allowed to land with- 
out opposition. The people of this island, however, had heard o^ 
the assassination of Toogoo Ahoo by a canoe from the Hapai 
islands, and were determined to resist the claims of Finow, not by 
an open war, but in a mode much more harassing and tedious ; and 
be accordingly found the reduction of Vavaoo exceedingly trou- 
blesome and dangerous* The enemy, always avoiding a general 
engagement, frequently molested them with sudden and violent 
assaults, either under cover of the darkness of the night, or during 
the day from their hiding-places. This mode of warfare so exas- 
perated Finow, who was not on such occasions of the mildest tem- 
per, that be gave orders that all prisoners who were chiefs should 
be reserved for future and exemplary punishment The contest 
lasted about fourteen or fifteen days, during which time the two 
chiefs separated, and scoured the island all over, conquering 
wherever they met with opposition. At length Voona, the chief 
of Vavaoo, having fled to Hamoa (the Navigator's islands) with 
a canoe full of other chiefs, Finow found himself master of the 
whole place, and was declared king, but he gave up the govern- 
ment of it to Toob6 Nuha, as a sort of viceroy, to pay him an 
annual tri})ute. The prisoners, at least all that were chiefs, were 
punished and put to death by means too revolting, to the feelings 
to mention. All affairs being settled at Vavaoo, Finow returned 
to the Jiapfd islands, to meditate future attempts upon the island 
of Topga, 

^ The natives do not regard this as any thing awful, or as a memento of th^ 
crime of thier chief, but as a matter of curiosity, without attemptini^ to ai- 
fip^ any reason for it, 
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in the mean time affairs we&t on verj badly at Tonga: Toogoo 
Aboo left neither t»on nor brother to succeed him ; bnt he had 
several distant relations, who put in claims for the sovereignty : 
thus was a violent civil contention induced, and the island was soon 
divided into several petty states. In the coui^ of a little time, 
each party had built a fort for itself, so that there were at least 
twelve or thirteen different garrisoned places upon the island ; 
each, in a state of warfare with all the rest, was determined ta 
maintain it» claims as long as it had strength to do so. Thus was 
the island of Tonga, to which war had hitherto been a stranger, 
torn by civil strife, and at times given up a prey to famine, a situa- 
tion worse perhaps than that under the tyranny of Toogoo Aboo. 
Besides their domestic troubles, every year they were disturbed 
by attacks from Finqw, who made it his annual custom to make a 
descent upon one or other of their fortresses, and sometimes up- 
on several of them in the «ame season ; but they were all so well 
fortified and intrenched, that their enemy, however powerful, coh- 
sisting of the Hapai people, under the command of Finow, and the 
Vayaoe people, under that of Toobo Nuba, had never succeeded, 
at the time of Mr. Mariner's first arrival, in taking or destroying 
a single fort ; that is to say, during the space of seven or eight 
years. 

This piece of history Mr. Mariner heard not only from Finow^ 
but also from Toob6 Nuha, Tooitonga, and a number of other 
chiefs, as well also, though in detached portions, from several of 
the inhabitants of the island of Tonga, and has found an uniform 
agreement and consistency in all their accounts. "From this it will 
appear, that at the time of Captain Cook's visit, the whole of Ton-* 
gfa, (that is to say the island of Tonga, the Hapai islands, and Va** 
vaoo,) was under the sole dominion of Toogoo Aboo, whose seat 
of government was on the island of Tonga, and who received tri- 
butes from Finow, chief of the Hapai islands, and fron\ Voona,'*^ 
chief of Vavaoo : that at the time of Mr. Mariner's first arrival the 
island of Tonga was, and had been for several years, divided into 
various petty states, all at war with one another ; whilst Finow 
was kin^ of the Hapai islands and Vavaoo, and Toobo Nuha only 
tributary chief of the latter place. 

* Voona, it is related, did not pay bis tributes regularly as he ought to have 
done, but being a powerful chief, aod his possessions so far from the seat of 
government, Toogoo Ahoo had never ventured to take hostile measures. 
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Mr. Manner and those of his companions who were with him at 
l&e island of Lefooga^ (and were four in number,) received orders 
from ^e king to prepare for the usual annual attack upon the is^ 
knd of Tonga, and to get ready four 12 pound carronades. They 
unfnediately set to work, to mount them upon new carnages with 
kigh wheek, made by the natiye carpenters, under their directions- 
This being donci, Finow expressed his opinion, that the gun was an 
instrument not well fitted (being too unwieldy) for their mode of 
warfare, which consisted in sudden attacks and retreats, according^ 
to circumstances, rather than in a steady engagement. He rery 
readily entered into an acknowledgment of the advantages of a 
steady contest, but was apprehensive that his men would not easily 
be brought to stand it. Mr. Mariner and his companions, however, 
promised that they and their countrymen (who were dispersed 
«pon other islands,) would remain in the front of the battle with 
their four guns, provided the Tonga people would agree to stand 
£«st and support them. The king assented to this on the part of 
his men, and a few days afterwards, when he reviewed them, he 
signified his wishes, and they swore to fulfil their duty^ 

In the mean time the Englishmen employed themselves in col-^ 
iecting the shot which the natives had brought from on board, but 
which they had thrown aside, not being able to shape them for any 
conmion purpose. They also cut up a quantity of sheet lead, and 
mfflde it up in rolls to be used as shot. During this time every pre- 
paration was also making by the natives for the approaching war ^ 
they repaired the sails of their canoes, collected their arrows, 
spears, and clubs ; and the women employed themselves in pack^ 
ing'up bales of gnatoo* mats, &c.. 

One day, whilst these preparations were going forward, the king 
9sEke^ Mr. Mariner whether he had a mother living ; upon hisF re- 
plying in the affirmative, he appeared much grieved that he shoald 
be separ^ited so far firom her. It is a custom in the Tonga islands, 
lor men, (and sometimes women,) to adopt or choose a foster 
mother, even though they have their own natural mother living, 
with a view of being better provided with all necessaries arid con- 
veniences, as cloth, oil, food, &c. On this occasion the king ap- 
pointed one of his wives, Mafi Habe, to be Mr. Mariner's adopted 

* dnatoo, a sort ofclotii made of the bark of the Chinese paper mvilhenf 
tree,. 
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mother, telling him, that if there was any thing he wanted to make 
hiis situation more comfortable, he need only apply to Mafi Habe, 
and as she was a woman of consequence, it was in her power to 
procure bkm any thing that in reason he might require. This wo- 
man had afterwards as much real esteem and parental alfection lor 
him as she could possibly have £ot her own son. 

At this time there lived in the island of Lefooga a female whio 
for many years had been afflicted with insanity. She had become 
ifisane in consequence of excessive grief, partly, occasioned by the 
death of a near relation, but principally by her child having been 
taken from her to be strangled as an offering to the gods, for the 
recovery of his sick father.* As this poor woman was considered 
of no use to society, Finow was desirous that she should be put out 
of the way ; and as he was also anxious again to witness the exe- 
cution of a musket ball, he one day desired Mr. Mariner to shoot 
her : the latter entreated to be excused from this ungrateful ta^ 
assuring the king that he was perfectly willing to risk his life m 
his service against his enemies ; but that it was quite contrary t» 
the sentiment of the religion in which he had been brought up, 
and to the laws of his country, to destroy an innocent fellow-crea- 
ture in cold blood. Finow immediately admitted the excuse, 
without being at all offended, and the unfortunate woman for that 
time escaped. A few days afterwards, however, as she was waBc- 
ing about upon the beach, Finow ordered a Sandwich islander wbo 
was at hand with his musket to shoot her : with ready acquiescence^ ^ 
he levelled his piece and shot her dead upon the spot. Mr, Mari- 
ner was at a little distance, and «aw the fact without having it in 
his power to prevent it. She had just been in the act ^f pick- 
ing up a shell or something, as the shot struck her ; wl^en she 
screanied out, and springing twa or three feet from the ground, 
fell into the sea. The people in general were rather glad that 
she was dead, as she used to break in upon religious ceremonies, 
and on other occasions, when they were drinking cava, and dance 
about to the annoyance of every body, sometimes with scarcely 
any clothes on, which is considered very indecent and disrespectful. 

All tlungs being now prepared for the invasion of Tonga, the 
gods were invoked ; and the priests assured Finow of success.! — 

* This religious rite, will, be described in another place, 
t The cereiBonj of invocation, and the supposed inspiration of the priests, 
will be described hereafter, at a better opportunity. 
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The large canoes of Lefooga, about fourteen in number, were tfa^ti 
launched, which, with Toobo Nuha's fleet from Vavaoo, made to- 
gether about Mty sail. Orders were sent by Finow to all the Hfe- 
pai islands to make the island of Namooca the place of general 
rendezvous. These fifty sail under the direction of Finow, four of 
the largest having each a carronade on board, proceeded towards 
the appointed place ; but on account of contrary winds were oblig- 
ed to put into Whiha. Here Finow took an opportunity to review 
his men, most of them being painted and drest after the warlike 
manner of the Fiji islands. They paraded up and down for some 
time, brandishing their clubs and spears, and exhibiting a sort of 
sham fight. Finow sat with several other chiefs in the house on 
the maldi* Each warrior of note ran singly close tip to Finow, 
and striking his club violently on the ground, cried out " this is the 
club fpr ," mentioning the name of some individual ene- 
my whom he meant particularly to seek out and engage ; others 
running up in the same way, exclaimed " Fear not, Finow ; no 
sooner shall we land at Tonga than here is the club with which J 
will kill any one who dares to oppose us." Finow and the chiefs 
thanked them for their sentiments of love and loyalty, and then he 
addressed them in a speech to the following purpose : " Be brave 
in battle ; fear not death : it is far better to die in war than te live 
to be assassinated at home, or to perish by a lingering disease.^' 

After remaining a day and a night at this island, they again put 
|o sea with the additional force of six canoes, and made sail for 
Namooca, where they arrived in a few hours. Here they had 
another review like the former ; and after remaining two dayS| 
sailed with all the rest of the forces of the confederate islands, 
amounting in all to about one hundred and seventy canoes, direct 
for the island of Tonga. Owing to the calmntss of the weather, 
they did not reach their destination the same evening in sufficient 
time to land, but went on shore at a smallisiand close by, called 
Pangaimotoo, where they passed the night. 

Before morning, several presents were brought to Finow and his 
chiefs, by the people living at a consecrated place on the island of 
Tonga, called Mafanga. Mafanga is a piece of ground about half 

* The maldi is a G;ra»s-plat^ about three acres in extent, wi<h a house on 
it, and is used for various public purposes, as in the present instance ; there 
are generally four or five of them on each island. As Vavapo is compara* 
timely a large island, it has fourteen or fifteen. 
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•i mik sqnare, situated on the western part of the island. In this 
spot are the graves where the greatest chiefs from time immemo- 
rial have heen huried, and the place is therefore considered sacred ; 
it would be a sacrilege to fight here, and nobody can be prevented 
from landing : if the most inveterate enemies meet upon this 
ground, they must look upon each other as friends, under penalty 
of the displeasure of the gods, and consequently an untimely death, 
OF some great misfortune. There are several of these consecra- 
ted places on different islands. 

The following morning, Finow with several of his chiefs and 
matabooles landed at Mafanga : they immediately proceeded to his 
father^s grave, (Mr. Mariner being also with them) to perform the 
ceremony of Toogi. All who went for this purpose put on mats 
instead of their usual dress, and wreaths made of the leaves of the 
ifi tree round their necks (significant of respect and humility.) — 
They sat down cross-legged (the usual way of sitting) before the 
grave ; Finow, as well as the rest, beating their cheeks with their 
fists for about half a minute, without speaking a word. One of the 
principal matabooles then addressed the spirit of Finow^s father to 
the following purpose : '' Behold the man (meaning Finow) who 
has come to Tonga to fight his enemies : be pleased with him, and 
grant him thy protection ; he comes to battle, hoping he is not 
doing wrong ; he has always held Tooitonga* in the highest re- 
spect, and has attended to all religious ceremonies with exactness.'^ 
One of the attendants then went to Finow, and received from him 
a piece of cavjai root, which he laid down on the raised mount be- 
fore the Fytoka (burying-place.) Several others who had pieces 
of cava root in their bosoms, went up to the grave in like mannet 
and deposited them. The ceremony being thus finished, Finow 
and bis friends returned to the beach, where a large root of cava 
was brought to them as a present, by the chief of the consecrated 
place, on which they regaled. 

During this time, the greater part of the forces in the canoes 
employed themselves in preparing for battle, again painting their 
bodies and faces after various fanciful forms. The enemy on shore 
were also in a state of preparation : they shouted the war-whoop, 
and ran up and down the beach with furious gestures ; splashing 
up the water with their clubs, brandishing them in the air, 

* Tooitonga is a great chief, supposed to be descended from a god. 
L 
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flourishing their spears, and bidding bold defiance to their inTs- 
ders. 

Finow and his attendants having returned on board, the whole 
fleet proceeded to a neighbouring fortress called Nioocalofa, the 
strongest, though not the largest, in the whole island. As it will 
be proper to understand the usual form and construction of these 
Tonga fortresses, we shall give a general description of them, tak- 
ing that of Nioocalofa as a model for the rest. 

The fortress of Nioocalofa is situated on the western coast of 
the island, about one hundred yards distant from the water's edge, 
occupying about four or five acres of ground. It consists, in the 
first place, of a strong wall or fencing of reeds, something like 
wicker-work, supported on the inside by upright posts, from six t* 
nine inches in diameter, and situated a foot and a half distant from 
each other ; to which the reed-work is firmly lashed by tot^gh sin- 
net, made of the husk of the cocoa-nut. This fencing is about 
nine feet in height, the post rising about a foot higher : it has 
four large entrances, as well as several small ones, secured on the 
inside by horizontal sliding pieces, made of the wood of the cocoa- 
nut tree. Over each door, as well as at other places, are erected 
platforms even with the top of the fencing, supported chiefly on 
the inside, but projecting forward to the extent of two or three 
feet : these platforms are about nine feet square, and situated fif- 
teen yards distant from each other ; and as they are intended for 
the men to stand on, to shoot arrows, or throw down lai^e stones, 
they are also defended in front, and half way on each side, by a 
^reed^work six feet high, with an opening in front, and others ok 
either hand, for the greater convenience of throwing spears, &c. 
The lower fencing has alsp openings for a similar purpose. On 
the outside is a ditch of nearly twelve feet deep, and as mucli 
broad ; which, at a little distance, is encompassed by another fen- 
cing similar to the first, with platforms, &c. on the outside of which 
there is a second ditch. The earth dug out of these ditches forms 
a bank on each side, serving to deepen them. Opposite each 
large doorway, there is no ditch dug. The inner and outer fenc- 
ings are ornamented profusely, with white shells. Some of these 
fortifications are square, others round. That of Nioocalofa was 
round. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Dliembarkatton of the forces^Siege of Nioocalofa^DestructioB of the for- 
tre»*— Cruelty of the conquerors — ^Description of the effect of the artillery 
—Embarkation for Pangaimotoo— Ceremony of invoking a god^Inspira* 
tion of a priest — ^Retum to Tonga — The fortress rebuilt — Cannibalism — 
Garrison of Bea enters into alliance with Finow— Finow embarks again 
for Pangaimotoo, leaving the fortress in the care of the chief of Bea^- 
Treachery of this chief— Return of the fleet to the Hapai^islands-^Aston- 
ishment of Finow. at the mode of communicating sentiments by writing, 
with the circumstance that gave rise to it-^A Tonga chief and his family 
join Finow — ^Arrival at Lefooga — Ceremony of Fuccalahi— Ceremony of 
marriage between Tooitonga and Finow^s daughter. 

Jj INOW being arrived with the whole of his fleet off Niooca^* 
lofa, and having with him, besides Mr. Mariner, fifteen other Eng- 
lishmen, eight of whom were armed with muskets, he proceeded 
to land his troops under cover of a fire of musketry, which speed- 
ily drove almost all the enemy who had sallied forth hack into 
the garrison. The first fire killed three, and wounded several; 
and a repetition of it threw them into such dismay, that in five 
minutes only forty of the bravest remained to molest them ; and 
these began to retire, as the forces of Finow increased on the 
beach. In the mean while, the carronades^ were dismounted from 
their carriages, slung on poles, and conveyed over a shallow reef 
to the shore. The whole army being landed, and the guns again 
mounted, the latter were drawn up before the garrison, and a re* 
galar fire was commenced. Finow took his station on the reef, 
seated in an English chair, (from the Port au Prince) for his chieis 
would not allow him to expose his person on shore. The fire of the 
carronades was kept up for about an hour : in the mean while, as 
it did not appear to do all the mischief to the exterior of the for- 
tress, owing to the yielding nature of its materials, that the king 
expected, he sent for Mr. Mariner, and expressed his disappoint- 
ment : the latter replied, that no doubt there was mischief enough 
done en the inside of the fort, wherever there were resi«ttng b<r 
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dies, sach aB canoes, the posts and beams of houftes, &c. ; and that 
it was already very erident the besieged had no reason to think 
slightly of the effect of the artillery, seeing that they had already 
greatly slackened their exertions, not half the number of arrows 
being now dischai^ed from the fort ; arising, in aU probalnlitj, 
from th€ number of the slain, or of those who had fled up into the 
country. It was now resolred to set fire to the place ; for which 
purpose a number of torches were prepared and lighted, and an at- 
tack Yt9i mside upon the outer fencing ; it was found, however^ 
but weakly defended, and was soon taken : for the door-posts be- 
ing shot away, an easy entrance was obtained. A considerable 
portion of the inner fencing was now found undefended, and to- 
wards this place a party rushed with lighted torches, whilst the 
enemy were kept in play elsewhere : the conflagration spread ra^ 
pidly on every side ; and, as the besieged endeavoured to make 
their escape, their brains were knocked out by a party of the be- 
siegers, stationed at the back of the fort for the purpose. During 
this time the guns kept up a regular fire with blank cartridges, 
merely to intimidate the enemy. The conquerors, club in band, 
entered the place in several quarters, and slew all they met, men,, 
women and children. The scene was truly horrible. The war- 
whoop shouted by the combatants, the heart-rending screams of 
the wcnnen and children, the groans of the wounded, the number 
of the dead, and the fierceness of the conflagration, formed a pic- 
ture almost too distracting and awful for the mind steadily to con- 
template. Some, with a kind of sullen and stupid resignation, of- 
fered no resistance, but waited for the hand of fate to despatch 
tfiem, no matter in what mode : others, .that were already lying 
On the ground wounded, were stuck with spears, and beaten about 
with clubs by boys who followed the expedition to be trained to 
the horrors of war, and who delighted in the opportunity of grati- 
fying their ferocious and cruel disposition. Every house that was 
not on fire was plundered of its contents ; and the conquerors made 
a considerable booty of bales of guatoo^ mats, &c.* 

* In this affair one of Finow^s men, a native of Fiji, had made himself a sort 
o^ breast-plate of an earthen- ware fish-strainer, such as is laid in the bottom 
of dfshes when fish is brdngHt io t^ble, which he had procured from the Port 
au Prince ; but unlockily it happened that an arrow pierced him directly^ 
through the hole, which is commonly in the middle of such strainers s the 
woond laid him up eight months^ and he neyer afterwards, in Mr Mariner^s 
time, was able to hold himself perfectly erect. 
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In a few hoan^ the fortress of Nioocalofa, wbieh bad obstinate- 
ly and bravely defended every attack for eleven years, or more, 
was tbos completely destroyed. When Finow arrived upon the 
place, and saw several canoes which had been hauled up in the 
garrison, shattered to pieces by the shot, and discovered a number 
of legs and arms lying around, and about three hundred and fifty 
bodies stretched upon the ground, he expressed his wonder and 
astonishment at the dreadful effect of the guns. He thanked his 
men for their bravery, and Mr. Mariner and his companions in par- 
ticular, for the great assistance rendered by them. 

A few of the enemy, who had escaped the general slaughter, 
were taken prisoners. They gave a curious description of the 
guns. They declared, that when a ball entered a house, it did not 
proceed straight forward, but went all round the place, as if seek- 
lag, for men to kill ; it then passed out of the house and entered 
anotiber, still in search of food for its vengeance, and so on to a 
third, &c. ; sometimes it would strike the comer-post of a house, 
and bring it all down together. The chiefs, seeing all this dread- 
ful mischief going forward, rendered still more tremendous by their 
own imaginations, sat in consultation, upon one of the large canoes 
just mentioned, and came to a determination to rush out upon the 
white men, and take possession of the guns : this was scarcely re- 
solved upon, when a shot struck the canoe on which they were 
sitting and shattered it to pieces. This so damped their courage, 
that they ran for security to one of the inner houses of the garri- 
8<m, when tiheir distress was much increased by finding their men 
deserting the place, and runmng up into the country. Thus every 
thing was going to destruction within, although, without, the dam- 
age a[^eared in Finow's eyes so inconsiderable ; but he had form- 
ed his judgment of the effect of the guns by their effect upon the 
fendng. 

" The king, having finished this affair, began to think of returning 
to Pangaimotoo : Mr. Mariner, indeed, endeavoured to persuade him 
to follow up the advantages of Ins victory by immediately laying 
siege to another fortress, which, no doubt, would soon have fallen 
into their hands ; and the whole island, being struck with dismay^ 
would readily have submitted to his government. But, it seems, 
Finow was not yet the complete warrior ; or he thought, perhaps^ 
that, having such powerful weapons in his possession, he could 
reduce the island at any future time. 
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Pangaimotoo is not mpre than three-quarters of a mile distant 
from the island of Tonga, separated from it only by a long narrow 
reef. To this place Finow returned with all his men, intending to 
go back to Tonga another day. As soon as they landed, they sat > 
down to eat, not having taken any refreshment since morning, with 
the exception of some of the men, whose stomachs not being the 
most delicate, had partaken of some yams and plantains that they 
found roasting along with the bodies of the dead in the general 
conflagration at Nioocalofa. 

They remained several days at this island, during which time 
several canoes i/^re sent to an uninhabited part of Tonga for the 
purpose of procuring reeds to rebuild the fortress of Nioocalofa. 
This step was taken by the admonition of the gods, who were con- 
sulted on the occasion through the medium of 'the priests. 

As the invocation of the gods, and inspiration of the priests, are 
circumstances that will often occur in the course of this work, it 
will be well to take the present opportunity of describing them. 

The night previous to the consultation of the oracle, the chief 
orders his cooks to kill and prepare a hog, and to procure a basket 
of yams, and two bunches of ripe plantains. These things being 
got ready, the next morning they are carried to the place where 
the priest resides or wherever he may be at that time : the priest 
is sometimes previously apprised of the circumstance, at other 
times not. The chiefs and matabooles clothe themselves in mats, 
and repair to the place where the priest is to be found : if it be at 
a house, the priest seats himself just within the eaves ;* if at a dis- 
tance, he seats himself on any convenient spot of ground, and the 
matabooles seat themselves on either hand, so as would form a circle 
or rather an ellipsis, if there were not a considerable vacant space 
left opposite the priest. In this space, at the bottom of the circle, sits 
the man who prepares the cava, the root being previously chewed 
by the cooks, attendants, and others, who sit behind him : behind 
these again set the chiefs indiscriminately among the people. The 
chiefs take this retired and humble station on account of the sacred- 
ness of the occasion, conceiving that such modest demeanour must 
be acceptable to the gods. 

As soon as they are all seated, the priest is considered as inspir- 
ed, the god being supposed to exist within him from that moment. 

♦ Their houses are bnilt somewhat in form of a shed, open all roaod, an<! 
the eaves coming within aboat four feet of the ground. 
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He remains for a considerable time in silence, with his hands clasp- 
ed before him ; his eyes are cast down, and he rests perfectly still. 
During the time that the victuals are being shared out, and the 
cava preparing, the matabooles sometimes begin to consult him; 
sometimes he answers them, at other times not ; in either case he 
remains with his eyes cast down. Frequently he will not utter a 
word till the repast is finished, and the cava too. When he speaks, 
he generally begins in a low and very altered tone of voice, which 
gradually rises to nearly its natural pitch, though sometimes a lit* 
tie above it. All that he says is supposed to be the declaration of 
the god, and he accordingly speaks in the first person as if he were 
the god. All this is done generally without any apparent inward 
emotion or outward agitation ; but on some occasions his counte* 
ance becomes fierce, and, as it were, inflamed, and his whole frame 
agitated with inward feeling : he is seized with an universal trem- 
bhng ; the perspiration breaks out on his forehead, and his hps, 
turning black, are convulsed ; at length, tears start in floods from 
his eyes, his breast heaves with great emotion, and his utterance 
is choked. These symptoms gradually subside. Before this par- 
oxysm comes on, and- after it is over, he often eats as much as four 
hungry men, under other circumstances, could devour. The fit 
being now gone off, he remains for some time calm, and then takes 
up a club that is placed by him for the purpose, turns it over and 
regards it attentively ; he then looks up earnestly, now to the right| 
now to the left, and now again at the club ; afterwards he looks 
up again, and about him in like manner, and then again fixes his 
eyes upon his club, and so on for several times : at length he sud- 
denly raises the club, and, after a moment^s pause, strikes the 
ground, or the adjacent part of the house, with considerable force : 
immediately the god leaves him, and he raises up and retires to the 
back of the ring among the people. If the company now wish for 
any more cava, Finow, or the greatest chief present, goes and sits 
at the head of the ring. 

It might be supposed that this violent agitation on the part of 
the priest is merely an assumed appearance for the purpose of 
popular deception ; but Mr. Mariner has no reason at all to think 
so. There can be little doubt, however, but that the priest, 
«n such occasions, often summons into actions the deepest feelings 
of devotion of which he is susceptible, and by a voluntary act dis- 
poses his mind, as much as possible, to be powerfully affected : till ' 
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at length, what began by volition proceeds by involuntary effort, 
and the whole mind and body become subjected to the overruling^ 
emotion. Bat there is nothing new in all this : ancient times, as 
well as modem, afford numerous instances of this nature ; and sav- 
age nations, as well as civilized, display ample testimony that false 
religions, and false notions of religion, act upon some minds with 
such extraordinary impulses, that they are mistaken for divine in* 
spirations. 

It happens in the Tonga islands, that persons, who are not priests, 
are often visited by the gods, particularly females, but who are 
never affected in the manner above discribed : they are generally 
low spirited and thoughtful,^ as if some heavy misfortune had be- 
fallen them, and, as the symptom increases, they generally shed a. 
profusion of tears ; they sometimes swoon away for a few minutes : 
the height of the paroxysm generally lasts from a quarter to half 
an hour. These are also called fits of inspiration, and are firmly 
believed to be visitations from some god who accuses the party of 
neglect of religious duty, not by an apparent audible warning, but 
1)y an inward compunction of conscience. But these things are 
also common enough in all parts of the world, at home as well as 
abroad. Some of the' natives are such adepts at this sort of mys- 
terious conversation with the divinities, that they can bring on 
•a fit of inspiration whenever they feel their mind at all so disposed. 
Mr. Mariner, indeed, did once witness a rare instance of a man 
Vho was disappointed in this particular : finding himself, as he 
thought, about to be inspired, some cava was brought to him (as is 
usual on such occasions,) but, in a little while, he was obliged to 
acknowledge that the god would not visit ; at which all present 
were greatly surprised, and so the cava was taken away again. 

These imaginations, however, have sometimes produced very 
serious consequences : to give an instance ; on one occasion a cer- 
tain chief, a very handsome young man, became inspired, but did 
not yet know by whom ; on a sudden he felt himself exceedingly 
low spirited, and shortly afterwards swooned away ; when reco- 
vered from this, still finding himself very ill, he was taken to the 
house of a priest,* who told the sick chief that it was a woman^ 

* It is customary to take sick persons to the hoase of a priest, that the will 
of the gods may be known. The priest becomes immediately inspired, and 
remains almost constantly in that state while the sick person is with him. If 
he does not get better in two or three ds^ys he is taken to another priest^ &c. 
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mentionifigf hertiame, who.had died two J6ar8 before, aad waa 
now in Bolotoo,* that had inspired him ; that she was deeply in 
love with him, and wished him to die (which event was to happen 
in a few dajs,) that she might have him near her ; .the chief re* 
plied that he had seen the figure of a female two or three succes- 
sive nights in his sleep, and had begun to suspect he was inspired 
by her, though he could not tell who she was. He died two days 
afterwards. Mr. Mariner visited the sick chief three or four times, 
at the house of the priest, and heard the latter foretel his death 
and the occasion of it. 

Now we are upon this subject it may not be amiss to mentio|i 
that Finow's son, who at this period of our history was at the 
Navigator's islands, used to be inspired by the spirit! of Toogoo 
Ahoo, the late king of Tonga, who it may be recollected was as- 
sassinated by Finow and Toobo Nuha. When this young chief 
returned to Hapai. Mn Mariner, who was upon a footing of great 
friendship with him, one day asked him how he felt himself, when 
the spirit of Toogoo Ahoo visited him ; he replied that he could 
not well describe bis feelings, but the best he could say of it was, 
that he felt himself all over in a glow of heat and quite restless 
and uncomfortable, and did not feel his own personal identity as it 
were, but seemed to have a mind different from his own natural 
mind, his thoughts wandering upon strange and unusual subjects, 
although perfectly sensible of surrounding object He next asfc* 
ed him how he knew it was the spirit of Toogoo Ahoo ? his answer 
was, ^^ there^s a fool ! how can I tell you kaw I knew it ; I felt 
and knew it was so by a kind of consciousness ; my mind told me 
that it was To<^oo Ahoo.^' Finow used occasionally to be inspired 
hj the ghost of Moomooi, a former kiog of Tonga. 

We must now return to Finow and his army at the island of Pan- 
gaimotoo. 

A sufficient quantity of reeds and stakes having been procur- 
ed, Finow and his army left Pangaimotoo and landed at Nioocalofa, 
for the purpose of rebuilding the colo (or fortress.) The plan 
was marked out somewhat different from the former, and larger, 

* Bolotoo 18 the name tbey give to their paradise, and is supposed to be an 
island to the north-westward. 

t The soxUs of deceased nobles become gods of the second rank in Bo* 
lotoo. 

M 
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as being judged more suitable to their views ; a vast ninaber of 
hands were employed, and in two days the building was finished • 
a few alterations and additions were afterwards made as occasion 
and convenience required. During the time this was about, sever- 
al of the men got dangerously wounded by falling into the UrvoB&s 
and sokies^* of which there were several on the land side of the 
colo. They were also much annoyed by the sroeJl of the dead 
bodies that lay every where about, but which they did not take 
the trouble to bury, as they were enemies, and none of them their 
relations.! The canoes were now hauled up on tlie beach, and a 
strong fencing of stakes driven round them. The four guns were 
drawn into the fortress, and one placed at each door. 

A few days afterwards a small party who went up into the coun- 
try according to their daily custom, for the purpose of gathering 
cocoa nuts^ were attacked by a larger party of the enemy, when 
one man was killed, but the rest escaped back to the colo. Upon 
this, a body of two hundred set out, (Mr. Mariner among them,) 
in pursuit of the enemy : they found them, and were kept at a 
running iight, till thej' were decoyed beyond a place where ano- 
ther party lay concealed, who immediately rose, attacked them in 
the rear^ and killed about thirty. The Hapai people now began 
to run, and Mr. Mariner with fouc of the natives who were engag- 
ed with another party, found it necessary to decamp also : in cross- 
sing a field of high grass, Mr. Mariner fell into a hole six feet 
deep ; his four faithful friends were resolved to save him, and 
three defended the place with their spears, while one helped him 
out ; one of the three was killed on the spot. Being extricated 
from his perilous situation, and finding a large body of the enemy 
close upon them, they resolved to sell their lives to the utmost ad- 
vantage. At this moment, their own party looking round and see- 
ing these four bravely make a stand, came up with all speed to 

* Lovosas are pit-falls, dug five feet deep aud four broad ; several stakes of 
bamboo are driven into the bottom aijd sharpened. Sokies are smaller holes, 
with one stake in, and large enough to admit a man's leg. These lovosas and 
sokies are covered over with slender sticks concealed from sight by plantain 
leaves and earth. 

t The bodies that were found within the confines of the fortress they were 
of course obliged to remove, and these were thrown for the most part into the 
sea, which occasioned a greater number of sharks to frequent the place for a 
time. 
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their assistance^ and a general battle took plaee^ which was obsti- 
nately fought for some time, but at length the enemy was complete- 
ly put to the rout. Whilst this was going forward, a Hapai chief 
at some distance from their friends met a Tonga chief under the 
same circumstances ; they immediately engaged with their clubs ; 
one however being soon disarmed, and the other having broken 
his club, they fought a long time with their fists ; and when they 
were so weak that they could not strike, they grappled with each 
other, and both fell to the ground exhausted with fatigue : the 
Tonga chief, incapable of injuring his antagonist in any other 
way, got his fillers into bis mouth, and gnawed them dreadfully : 
after having thus laid for a long time looking at each other, they 
gathered a Uttle fresh strength, and by mutual agreement each 
crawled home to his respective fort. 

The Hapai men, on their way back to Nioocalofa, found sever- 
al of their friends in different parts of the road, who were unable 
to proceed on account of their wounds* But they were too weak, 
themselves to carry them, and were obliged to leave them to the 
mercy of the enemy. They at length arrived at the colo^ tired 
and fatigued beyond conception, with about fifteen prisoners. 

The following day, some of the younger chiefs, who had con- 
tracted the Fiji habits, proposed to kill the prisoners, lest they 
should make their escape, and then to roast and eat them. This 
proposal was readily agreed to, by some, because they liked this 
sort of diet, and by others because they wanted to try it, thinking 
it a manly and warlike habit ; there was also another motive, viz. 
a great scarcity of provisions ^ for some canoes which had been 
sent to the Hapai islands in quest of provisions were unaccounta- 
bly detained, and the garrison was already threatened with dis- 
tress. Some of the prisoners were soon despatched : their flesh 
was cut up into small portions, washed with sea-water, wrapped 
up in plantain leaves, and roasted under hot stones : two or thre« 
were embowlled and baked whole the same as a pig. Mr. Mari- 
ner was not tempted to partake of this kind of diet, though the 
smell of it, when cooked, was exceedingly delicious. A few days 
now elapsed without any signs of the canoes from Hapai, and the 
distress of those who did not choose to eat human flesh was very 
great. Mr. Mariner had been two days and a half without eating 
any thing ; when, passing by a house where they were cooking 
something, he walked in with the pleasing hope of getting some- 
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thing that his stomach would bear, if it were only a piece of a rat ; 
on inquiry, he was told, they had got some pork, and a man offer- 
ed him a piece of liver, which he eagerly accepted, and was raid- 
ing to his mouth) when he saw, by the smile on the countenance of 
the man, that it was human liver ; overcome by disgust, he threw 
it in the man^s face, who only laughed, and asked him if it were 
not better to eat good meat than die of hunger. 

When Captain Cook visited tl^se islands, cannibalism was 
scarcely thought of amongst them : but the Fiji people soon tai:^ht 
them this, as well as the art of war ; and a famine, which happen- 
ed some time afterwards, rendered the expedient for a time al- 
most necessary. On this occasion they way-laid and murdered one 
another to supply themselves with food ; and they still tell an an- 
ecdote of four brothers, who in this time of scarcity, invited their 
aunt to come and partake of a large yam, which they said they 
had secretly procured : the poor woman, glad of the idea of get- 
ting someting to eat, and pleased with the kindness of her nephews, 
went to their house, where they soon despatched her, and she her- 
self formed the materials of a repast. Since that period, there was 
a great scarcity at one of the fortresses on the island of Tonga, 
called Nookoo Nookoo : two daughters of a chief of this place 
agreed to play at the game of lafo against two young chiefs he- 
longing to the same place, upon the following conditions : if the 
girls won the gsmie, they were to divide a yam, which they had in 
their possession, and give half to the young chiefs ; but if, on the 
contrary, these won the game, they were still to have half the 
yam, but were to go out and kill a man, and give half his body to 
the girls : the result was, that the latter won the game, and giv- 
ing half their yam to the two chiefs, waited for the performance 
of their agreement. The two young men set out, under cover of 
the darkness of the night, and concealed themselves near an ene- 
my^s fortress. Early in the morning, a man came out of the fenc- 
ing to fetch some salt water from the shore in cocoa-nut shells, 
which he carried with him for the purpose. When he approach- 
ed the place where the two lay conce aled, they started out upon 
him, killed him with their clubs, and, at the risk of their lives, 
brought his body to Nookoo Nookoo, where they divided it in half, 
and faithfully performed their promise with the young women. 

It was more than a fortnight before the canoes returned from the 
Hapai islands with a supply of provisions, owing to the bad state 
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af the weather. Shortly after, the garrison of Nookoo Nookoo 
sent to request leave to bury the dead bodies of their relations 
who had iallen during^ the siege. This being granted, they came 
and aifigied out half a dozen, from the 350 that lay about, whom 
they knew, frora particular circumstances, to be their relations. — 
These they took home to Nookoo Nookoo, leaving all the rest 
where they found them. 

Every day a number of desei^ters from different garrisons came 
over to Finow : they all brought intelligence that Finow might 
shortly expect an attack from one or other of them : but the for- 
tress of Nioocalofa was now well prepared to receive them. In 
the mean wMle, the chief of a fortress called Bea, about four 
miles to the eastward, entered into an alliance with Finow, or 
rather suhmitted to his dominion, acknowledging him king of Ton- 
ga. The name of this chief was Tarky'. 

Having remained a fortnight or three weeks in daily expecta- 
tion of an attack from an enemy, and seeing yet no signs of it, Fi- 
now hecame exceedingly impatient ; for he was desirous of re- 
tunttiig to the Hapai islands to perform an indispensable ceremony 
of a religious nature, which we shall now explain. At the death 
of Tooitonga, (^eir great divine chief) there is such a constant 
feasting for nearly a month, as to threaten a future scarcity of cer- 
tain kinds of provisions : to prevent which evil, a prohibition, or 
tdbooj is afterwards laid upon hogs, fowls, and cocoa-nuts, so that 
nohody but great chiefs may use them for food, under pain of death. 
This tciboo lasts about eight months. When Mr. Mariner first ar- 
rived at these islands, Tooitonga, the predecessor of the present 
Tooitonga, had just died, jand the ceremony'of his burial was being 
performed ; though this gentleman had not the opportunity of wit- 
nessing it. All the feasting consequent upon this event being over, 
the taboo was imposed upon the articles above named ; and now, 
after the lapse of eight months, comes the period to take it off, and 
the accomplishment of this constitutes the ceremony in question^ 
It must be mentioned, by the way, that two or three plantations 
are not subject to this tdboo^ to the end that hogs, fowls, and co- 
coa-nuts, may be furnished for occasional rites, and for the con- 
sumption of the higher order of chiefs. If the removal of the 
^^600 wefie not performed in due time, it is supposed that the gods 
would become exceedingly angry, and revenge themselves by the 
death of stHQe of their great chiefs. 
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Finow, as before stated, seeing no appearance of an enemy, and 
being* anxious to return to Hapai for the performance of this cere- 
mony, consulted the gods, and was admonished by them to. pro- 
ceed to the Hapai islands as goon as possible. With this view, hfe 
at first intended to make some further arrangements with Tarky', 
and to leave a hundred of his men to garrison Nioocalofa till his 
return : but being advised not to do so, lest this chief should prove 
treacherous, and put his hundred men to death, he resolved to give 
the fortress wholly up to Tarky"s possession, and not run the risk 
of losing his men. He accordingly ordered the canoes to be 
launched, and stored with provisions ; and having given up Nioo- 
calofa to Taiiiy''s chiefs, upon their faithful promise to take all 
due care of it, he went on board with all his army the same after- 
noon, and landed at Pangaimotoo, intending to sail the following 
morning for the Hapai islands. 

During the night, a great fire was seen at Tonga, towards 
Nioocalofa, and the fortress itself was suspected to be oh fire ; but 
whether from accident, or the treachery of Tarky', Finow was re- 
solved to learn as soon as possible. Before sunrise, therefore, he 
sent out a canoe to make inquiry : it soon returned with the infor- 
mation, received from a well disposed subject of Tarky', that the 
place was burnt by order of that chief, whilst Finow was in sight, 
en purpose to vex and irritate him. At this insult, Finow was so 
enraged, that he resolved to go back immediately, and exterminate 
Tarky' and all his family : but the priests persuaded him not, re- 
minding him of the admonition of the gods. This circumstance so 
affected him, that it prevented his departure till the following 
morning. In the mean time, a Tonga chief, Filimoeatoo, and his 
family, having obtained permission from the superior chief of his 
giarris'on (that of Hihifo) to join Finow, as he was his relation, ar- 
rived at Pangaimotoo, and entered into the king^s service. During 
the day, another circumstance occurred which amused Finow, and 
served to quiet the ruffled state of his temper. Mr. Mariner, hav- 
ing heard that European ships more frequently tt)uched at Tonga 
than at any of the other islands, had written, while yet at Tonga, 
an English letter (with a solution of gunpowder and a little muci- 
lage for ink,) on some paper which one of the natives had had a 
long time in his possession, and addressed it to i^homsoe ver it might 
be, stating the circumstances of his situation, and that of his com- 
panions. This letter he hqd confided to the care of the chief of 
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Mafanga, (the consecrated place formerly mentioned) with direc- 
tions^ to give it to the captain of any ship that might arrive at 
Tonga. Tooi Tooi (the Sandwich islander) having somehow 
heard of this letter, mentioned it to Finow, and represented it to 
be a notice to European ships of the fate of the P.ort au Prince, 
and a request to take revenge for the destruction of her crew. — 
Finow immediately sent for the letter and obtained it, under some 
precious pretext, from the chief of Mafanga. When it was put 
into his hands he looked at it on all sides ; but not being abte to 
make any thing of it, he gave it to Jeremiah Higgins, who was at 
hand, and ordered him to say what it meant : Mr. Mariner was not 
present. Higgins took the letter, and translating part of it into 
the Tonga language, judiciously represented it to be merely a re- 
quest to any English captain that might arrive to interfere with 
Finow for the liberty of Mr. Mariner and his countrymen : stating 
that they had been kindly treated by the natives, but, neverthe- 
less, wished to return, if possible, to their native country. This 
was not indeed the true substance of the letter, but it was what 
was least likely to give offence : and the chief accordingly r&- 
mai*ked that it was very natural for these poor fellows to wish to 
go back to their native country and friends.* 

This mode of communicating sentiments was an inexplicable 
puzzle to Finow ; he took the letter again and examined it, but it 
afforded him no information. He considered the matter a little 
within himself ; but his thoughts reflected no light upon the sub- 
ject. At length he sent for Mr. Mariner, and desired him to write 
down something : the latter asked what he would choose to have 
written ; he replied, put down me : he accordingly wrote " Fec- 
now'''' (spelling it according to the strict English orthography :) the 
chief then sent for another Englishman who had not been present, 
and commanding Mr. Mariner to turn his back and look another 
way, he gave the man the paper, and desired him to tell what that 
was : he accordingly pronounced aloud the name of the king, up- 
on which Finow snatched the paper from his hand, and, with as- 

* The letter in fact was an advice to European ships to go to the Hapai 
islands in preference to the island of Tonga, as being a better place for Tict- 
ualing : advising at the same time, not to suffer many of the natives to be on 
board at once, lest they should meet with the same fate as the Port au Prince, 
but if possible, to make some of the chiefs prisoners and keep them as hos- 
tages, till Mr. Mariner and his companions were delivered up. 
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tonishment, looked at it, turned it round, and examined It in all di- 
rections : at length he exclaimed, " This is neither like myself 
nor any body else ! where are my legs ? how do you know it to be 
I ?" and then without stopping for any attempt at an explanation, 
he impatiently ordered Mr. Mariner to write something else, and 
thus employed him for three or four hours in putting down the 
names of different persons, places, and things, and making the other 
man read them« This afforded extraordinary diversion to Finow, 
and to all the men and women present, particularly as he now and 
then whispered a little love anecdote, which was strictly written 
down, and audibly read by the other, not a little to the confusion 
of one or other of the ladies present : but it was all taken in good 
humour, for curiosity and astonishment were the prevailing pas-. 
sions. How their names and circumstances could be communica- 
ted through so mysterious a channel, was altogether past their com- 
prehension. Finow had long ago formed his opinion of books and 
papers* and this as much resembled witchcraft as any thing 
he had ever seen or heard of. Mr. Mariner in vain attempt- 
ed to explain. He had yet too slender a knowledge of their lan- 
guage to make himself clearly understood : and, indeed, it would 
not have been an easy matter to have explained the composition 
«f elementary sounds, and of arbitrary signs expressive of them, to 
a people whose minds were already formed to other modes of 
thinking, and whose language had few expressions but what con* 
cerned the ordinary affairs of life. The only rational mode would 
have been, to have invented a system of spelling, and to have gone 
through the usual routine of teaching it. Finow, at length, thought 
he had got a notion of it, and explained to those abiSut him that it 
was very possible to put down a mark or sign of something that 
had been seen both by the writer and reader, and which should be 
mutually understood by them : but Mr. Mariner immediately in- 
formed him, that he could write down any thing that he had never 
seen :, the king directly whispered to him to put Toogoo Ahoo (the 
king' of Tonga, whom he- arid Toobo Nuba had assassinated many 
years before M|r. Mariner's arrival.) This was accordingly done, 
and the other read it ; when Finow was yet more astonished, and 
declared it to be the most wonderful thing he had ever heard of. 
He then desired him to write " TarkyW (the chief of the garri- 

• See page 66. 
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iMUi of Bea, ithom Mr. Mariner and bis companioofl bad not yet 
seen ; ithjs chief was blind in one eye.) When " Tarky"' Traa 
read, Finow inquired whether be was. blind or not ; this was put* 
ting writing to an unfair test ! and Mr. Mariner told bim that be 
bad only written down the sign standing for the sound of his name, 
«iid not for the description of his person. He was then ordered in 
a whisper to write, " Tarh/^ blind in his left eye,'* which was done, 
and read by the other man to the increased astonishment of every 
body. Mr. Mariner then told him that, in several parts of the 
world, messages were sent to great distances through the same 
medium, and being folded and fastened up, the bearer could know 
nothing of the contents ; and that the histories of whole nations 
were thus handed down to posterity, without spoiling by being 
kept (as he chose to express himself.) Finow acknowledged this 
'to be a most noble invention, but added, that it would not at all do 
for the Tonga islands, that there would be nothing but disturb- 
ances and conspiracies, and he should not he sure of his life, per« 
baps^ another month. He said, however, jocosely, that be should 
like to know it himself, and for all the women to know it, that he 
might make love with less risk of discovery, and not so much diance 
of incurring the vengeance of their husbands. 

This circumstance served greatly to amuse and interest Finow 
. and all his chiefs during their day's stay at Fangaimotoo. The fol- 
lowing morning they again embarked, and sailing with a favoura- 
ble wind for the Hapai islands, they arrived at Namooca, and ul- 
timately at Lefooga. 

Orders were now issued, and preparations were speedily made 
for the ceremony of annulling the eight months tdboo. The pla- 
ces appropriated fori^his purpose were two mal&is^ and the grave 
of Tooitonga. For distinction's sake, we shall call the first mal&i 
Tooitonga's, and the second Finow's. Tooitonga's tnal&i is near 
bis own residence, and on this were erected four columns of yams 
in the following manner : four poles, about eighteen feet long, 
were .fixed upright in the ground, to the depth of a few feet, at 
about four feet distant from each other in a quadrangular form ; 
.the spaces between them, all the way to the top, being crossed by 
smaller pole$ about six inches distant from each other, and lash- 
ed on by the bark of the fow (species of the Hibiscus ;) the inte- 
rior of this erection being filled up as they proceeded with yams ; 
and afterwards other upright p^Ies were lashed on to the top witb 
N 
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cross pieces in like maimer, still piling up the yams; then a third 
set of poles, &c. till the column of yams was about fifty or sixty 
feet high, when on the top of all was placed a cold baked pig. — 
Four such columns were erected, one at each comer of the malai^ 
the day before the ceremony, and three or four hundred hogs were 
killed, and about half baked. The following day the hogs were car- 
ried to the king^s maidi^ about a quarter of a mile off, and placed up- 
on the ground before the house, as well as four or five wooden cars 
or sledges full of yams, each holding about &Ye hundred. While this 
was doing, and the people assembling from all quarters, those who 
were already arrived sat themselves down round the king's maldi. 
Occasionally some of them got up to amuse themselves and the 
rest of the company by wrestling with one another. The king and 
his chiefs, all dressed in plaited gnatoo^ were already seated in the 
house, viewing what wa8 going forward. The company being, at 
length, all arrived, and having seated themselves, the king gave 
notice that the ceremony was to begin. The young chiefs and 
warriors, and those who prided themselves in their strength, then 
got up singly, and endeavoured in turns to carry off the largest 
hog : when one failed, another tried ; then a third, and so on, till 
every one that chose had made a trial of his strength. To carry 
one of the largest hogs is not a thing easy to be done, on account 
of its greasiness as well as its weight ; but it affords a considerable 
share of diversion to see a man embracing a large fat baked hog, 
and endeavouring to raise it on his shoulder. As the hog was 
found too heavy for one man's strength, it was carried away by 
two, whilst a third followed with its liver. They were deposited 
on the ground near Tooitonga's maldU where the men waited till 
the other hogs were brought. In the mean time the trial was go- 
ing on with the second hog, which being also found too heavy for 
one man, tfas carried away by two in like manner ; and so on with 
the third, fourth, &c. the largest being carried away first, and the 
least last. The second, third, fourth, &c. afforded more sport than 
the first, as being a nearer counterbalance with a man's strength. 
Sometimes he had got it nearly upon his shoulder, when his greasy 
burden slipped through his arms, and, in his endeavour to save it, 
brought him down after it. It is an honor to attempt these things, 
and even the king, sometimes, puts his hand to it.* The small hogs 

* Nevertheless, as will be seen hereafter, they are a very cleanly people. 
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and pigs afforded no diversion, as they were easily lifted and car- 
ried away, each hy one man, and deposited, not at the outside of 
Tooitonga's maldi along with the largest hogs, hut carried at once 
into it, where the cars of yams were also dragged one at a time. 
When every thing was thus cleared from the king^s mald^ the 
company got up and proceeded to the other, where they again 
seated themselves, whilst Tooitonga presided, and the king and 
his chiefs, out of respect, sat on the outside of the ring, among the 
great hody of the people. The large hogs which had heen depo- 
sited in the neighbourhood of this maldi were now to he brought 
k, each by one man, and, as it had been found that one man^s 
strength was not sufficient to raise any of them upon his 
shoulders, two others were allowed to lift the hog and place it up- 
on his shoulders for him, and then he tottered in with his load, fol- 
lowed by another man with the liver ; and in this manner all the 
hogs and their livers were carried in and deposited in two or three 
rows before Tooitonga. Their number was then counted by the 
head cooks of Tooitonga and Tinow, and announced'aloud to Tooi- 
tonga by his own head cook ; the number of cars and piles of yams 
was also announced at the same time. 

This being done, about twenty of the largest hogs were carried 
to Tooitonga^s burying-place, nearly an hundred yards distant z 
those which were too heavy for one man to lift being put upon 
his shoulders by two others, &c., a« before, and deposited near the 
grave ; one car of yams was also taken and left in like manner. 

This portion of pork and yam being disposed of, the remainder 
was shared out in the following manner : one column of yams was 
allotted to the king, to be removed in the afternoon, and to be dis- 
posed of as he pleased : (he always shares it among his chiefs and 
fighting men :) another column was allotted to Veachi^ and two or 
three other chiefs : the third was given to the gods ; (the priests 
always take care of this portion ;) and the fourth Tooitonga claim- 
ed for his own share. As to the cars of yams, they were never 
inquired after : Tooitonga generally takes care of them, and ap- 
propriates them to his own use, and that of his numerous house- 
hold, not that he has any legal right to them beyond custom and 

* Veachi, like Tooitonga, is a divine chief, that is descended from a god ; 
he is, however, inferior to Tooitonga, but higher in rank, than the king < 
as will be described hereafter. 
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silent consenf. The hogs were disposed of in like manner: the 
greatest quantity to the greatest chiefs, who share them out to fee 
chiefs immediately helow them in rank, and these again to tbcir* 
dependants, till every man in the island gets at least a mouthf\il'6f 
pork and yam. The ceremony now Concluded with dancing, 
wrestling, &c. after which every person present having secured 
his portion, retired to his home to share it with his family. From 
this moment the tdboo^ or prohibition upon hogs, fowls, and cecoa- 
nuts, was null and void. 

The hogs and yams left at Tooitonga's grave, having remained 
there several days, (till the pork stunk,) were shared out, by or- 
der of Tooitonga, to all who chose to apply for a portion. They 
belong indeed properly to the principal chiefs ; but as they are 
accustomed to feed upon meat in a better state of preservation^ 
they forego their claims, and allow the lower orders to eat it for 
them. Mr. Mariner could not leari) why the pork was thus left 
till it was scarcely eatable — ^the only answer he could get was, 
that such was the ancient custom. It may perhaps be considered 
afn offering to Tooitonga's ancestors, which it would b6 sacri- 
legious to take away while it was good for any thing. 

Fino^fr had three daughters, the eldest of whom, now sbont 
dghteen years of age, had beeii long betrothed to Tooitoilgst, 
nt'ho having expressed his wish that the mairiage should teke 
jilace, Finow gave orders for the necessary preparations, about 
five days after the above mentioned ceremony. Tooitonga Wa€ 
ttow about forty years of age. The particulars of this chief's 
marriage, which was somewhat different from those of other 
chiefs, shall be here described. 

The young lady having been J)r6fusely anointed with cocoa-nut 
oil, scented with sandal-wood, wals dressed in the choicest mate of 
file Navigator's islaiids, of the finest texture, aAd as soft as silk ; 
so many of these costly mats were wrapped round her^ perhaps 
more than forty yards, that her arms stuck out from her body in tf 
ludicrous manner ; and she could not, strictly speaking, sit dowHi 
but was obliged to bend i%a sort of half-sitting posture, leaning 
upon her female attendants, who were under the necessity of 
again raising her when she required it. A young girl, about five 
years of age, was also dressed out in a similar manner, to be her 
immediate and particular handmaid. Four other young virgins, 
about sixteen years of age, were also her followers, and were 
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Stemeii^Ui a mODfie^ neariy dimilai^ Iml not) with^ qoite^mr many 
mate. The lady and her fhre companions faeii^ all ready, pro- 
cefAlfed- tO' the maldi of Tooitonga^ who was there, > waiting for their 
arrival)- together with a number of other' chiefs,, two matabooles 
sil^g before him. The lady and her attendants being arrived^ 
sea^ted themselves on the green before Tooitonga. After the lapse 
of a little time a woman entered the circle with her face covered 
up with white gnatoo ; she went into the house of the maldi^ and 
proceeded towards the upper end, where there sat another wo- 
man in waiting with a large roll of gnatoo^ a wooden pillow,* and- 
a basket containing bottles of oil. The woman, whose face wa» 
treiled, took the gnatoo from the other, wrapped herself up in it, 
and laying her head upon the wooden pillow, went, or pretended' 
to go,- fast asleep. No sooner was this done than Tooitonga rose 
lip^ and taking his bride by her hand, led her into the house, and' 
iieated her on his left hand. Twenty baked hogs were now brought 
into the circle of the maldi^ and a number of expert cooks came 
wkiv knives (procured from European ships ; formerly they used> 
beonboo) to try their skill in carving with speed and diexterity,. 
which is considered a great recommendation. A considerable 
^a^ was shared out to the chiefs, each taking his portion and pmt* 
ting it ia his bosom^t The remainder of the pork was then heap*- 
ed up and scrambled for at an appointed sigpial. The woman who 
had Isad herself down covered over with gnatoo^ now rose up amd 
went away,^ taking with her the gnatoo^ and the basket containii^ 
the bottled of oil, as her perquisites. Tooitonga then took hia 
bride by her left hand, and led her to his dwelling, followed by 
file little girl and the other four attendants. The people now dis- 
]^rsed, each to his home. Tooitoi^a being arrived with his bride 
at lus residence, accompanied her into the house appropriated for 

* A pillow to sleep on in these islands consists merely of a rod of wood 
about an inch in diam^er, and a foot and a half long, and raised about half 
a foot by two diverging pieces at each end : the nape of the neck rests upon 
this. 

f It is a peculiar religious injunction in this ceremony, that the chiefs should 
put their pork in their bosoms, for they never eat it themselves : and as it it 
tabooed by touching them, no other native of the Tonga islands may eat it : 
so thai it generally falls ultimately to the lot of the natives of the Fiji islands, 
or other foreigners present, who are not subject to the taboo of Tonga* 
The nature of the tahoo^ will be explained hereafter. 
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her,* where he left her to have her mats taken off, and 
her usual dress put od ; after which she amused herself in con- 
versation with the ^ women. In the mean time a feast was pre- 
pared for the evening, of pigs, fowls, yams, &c. and cava : this was 
got ready on the tnaldif where, about dusk, Tooitonga presiding, 
the company sat down to receive their portions, which the gene- 
rality reserved to take home with them ; the lower orders, in- 
deed, who had but a small quantity, consumed theirs on the spot. 
After this the cava was shared ont and drunk. The musicians (if 
90 they can be called) next sat down at the bottom of the ring, op- 
posite to Tooitonga, in the middle of a circle of flambeaus, held 
by men who also held baskets of sand to receive the ashes. The 
musical instruments consisted of seven or eight bamboos of differ- 
ent lengths and sizes, (from three to six feet long) so as to produce, 
held by the middle, and one end being struck on the ground, differ^ 
ent notes according to the intended tune (all the knots being cut out 
of the bamboo, and one end plugged up with soft wood.) The only 
other instrument was a piece of split bamboo, on which a man 
struck with two sticks, one in each hand, to regulate the time. — 
The music was an accompaniment to dancing, which was kept up 
a considerable time.f The dancing being over, one of the old 
matabooles addressed the company, making a moral discourse on 
the subject of chastity, — ^advising the young men to respect, in all 
cases, the wives of their neighbours, and never to take hberti«i 
even with an unmarried woman against her free consent. The 
company then rose, and dispersed to their respective homes. The 
bride was not present at this entertainment. Tooitonga being ar- 
rived at his house, sent for the bride, who immediately obeyed 
the summons. The moment they retired together the lights were 
extinguished, and a man, appointed at the door for the purpoiSe, 
announced it to the people by three hideous yells, (similar to the 
war-whoop,) which he followed up immediately by the loud and 
repeated sound of the conch. 

* It must be noticed that every great chief has within his fencing several 
houses, one or more of which always belongs to his wives. He seldom goei 
to their house to sleep : he generally sends for one to sleep with him ; at 
least, this is always tlie case with Tooitonga, for nobody can eat, drink, or 
sleep, in the same house with him without being tabooed (see Tahoo.) 

t Their dances have already been described by Captain Cook and others,^ 
the account is therefore omitted here not to interrapt the narrative : further 
(rarticiilars hereafter, 
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CHAPTER V. 



Pofitieal intrigties of Toobo Toa against Toobo Nuha— Toobo Toa*i vow—* 
Finow*8 character contratted with that of Toobo Nuha — SeBtiments of 
Toobo Toa— Aisassiftation of Toobo Nuha—- Speech of Latoo Da over the 
dead body — Specious conduct of Finow— The body laid in state — ^Dismal 
latuentations of Toobo Nuha'a women — Some account of the nature of the 
taboo — Burial of Toobo Nuha— -Heroic challenge of Chioolooa — ^Chiefdom 
of Vavaoo given to Finow's aunt — Her hostile intentions — The heroic 
speech of her sister to the women of Vavaoo — T6e Oomoo (Finow's aunt) 
builds a large and strong fortress at Vavaoo — Finow^s determination to pro- 
ceed immediately against it, notwithstanding the dissuasion of his priests- 
Sketch of bis religious sentiments — Bravado of a Vavaoo warrior — FinoW'» 
son arrives from the Navigator's islands — His ceremony of marriage — A re- 
view — An instance of mercy and discrimination — Arrival of a canoe from 
Vavaoo — Finow embarks with 4000 men for Haano — By the advice of the 
gods he proceeds to Vavaoo with three canoes to offer peace — Is met by 
Toe Tangata, who addresses him — Finow makes a speech to the Vavaoo 
people — Their rejection of his offers— Beautiful appearance of the j^eat 
garrison of Vavaoo— Return of the expedition to Hapai. 

tV E are now coining to a new aera in the history of the 
Tonga islands, occasioned hy the political intrigues of Toobo Toa 
a natural son of Toogoo Ahoo, by one of that kings female attend* 
ants. Toobo Toa was the chief that formerly had the direction of 
the conspiracy against the Port au Prince : he was a man of not 
^uite so brave and disinterested a spirit as Toobo Nuha : he par- 
took rather of the character of Finow, with a little more ferocity, 
but somewhat less depth of policy. It will be recollected that 
Toobo Nuha was the chief that assassinated Toogoo Ahoo ; ever 
since which period Toobo Toa's desire of revenge was most im- 
placable ; and he had made a vow never to drink the milk of the 
cocoa-nut out of the shell till he had fully accomplished it. He 
had indeed all along espoused the cause of Finow against the ad- 
herents of his father, which may seem strange, as Finow himself 
was a principal accomplice in that assassination, though his policy 
did not allow him to be the immediate perpetrator. But Toob6 
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Toa knew well that he should hare no chance of success against 
so strong a power as that of Finow ; he therefore joined him, that 
he might have, sometime or another, an opportunity, however 
dangerous the attempt, of wreaking a signal vengeance on Tooho 
Nuha. The crisis was now fast approaching, for he had well pre- 
pared the way for it, by constantly whispering into the ear of Fi- 
now something disadvantageous to the character of Toobo Nuha. 
lAt one time he represented him to be the meditator of certain con- 
spiracies ; at another the enviable possessor of a happier island, 
(Vavaoo,) much more productive of every article of convenience 
and luxury : sometimes he insinuated that Toobo Nuha did not 
pay sufficient annual tribute, considering the fertility of the island 
and the superior dignity of Finow ; at other times he represented 
him as ambitious, that he sought to gain too much the love of the 
people, and by his success in this way became too powerful : ,he 
moreover never ceased to remind the king of the frequent opposi- 
tion made by Toobo Nuha to his wise measures in regard to his 
warlike preparations against Tonga : at last he had the boldness 
to propose his assassination. Finow, who was not at all startled at 
proposals of this nature, but who never wished, if possible, to ap- 
pear to the world as a party concerned, lent an attentive ear to 
Toobo Toa, and half promised his assistance, but advised that the 
execution of his project should be deferred till some future and 
more fit opportunity offered. 

To enter properly into the merit of this account, Finow's char- 
acter must all along be kept in view : he was a man of a deep ^nd 
designing spirit, always willing to favor any conspiracy that pro- 
mised to advance his interests, but exceedingly cautious how he 
let any body know his intentions, even the party that proposed it 
He always conducted himself with such admirable pohcy, that no 
one, not even his most intimate acquaintance, could dive thorough- 
ly into into his projects. Toobo Nuha, (his brother,) on the contra- 
ry, was a truly brave man, and, upon the whole, of an undesigning 
and exceedingly liberal mind ; for though he had proposed and per- 
petrated the assassination of Toogoo Ahoo, it was believed to be 
not so much to avenge his own personal wrongs as those of his 
country : he often used to express to Mr. Mariner the extent and 
nature of his feelings on that occasion, how he regretted that so 
many beautiful and innocent women should be sacrificed at the 
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same time ;♦ yet how strongly he felt that the liberty of his cotin- 
try was that moment in his power, whilst the desire of avenging 
its wrongs was like a raging thirst that overpowered every other 
sensations ho sooner was the blow struck than he saved all that 
he could save, a little child of three years old, which he bore away 
in his arms from the scene of slaughter. The liberality of his 
mind will appear also from the answers he^ made to those who 
sometimes threw out hints to him that Finow was not his friend, 
and that it was therefore proper for him always to go armed : 
" Finow," he replied, " is my brother— he is my superior chief — 
he is king of these islands, and I pay him tribute as a servant ; if 
he has any reason to be dissatisfied with my conduct, my life is at 
his disposal^ and he is welcome to take it, for it is better to die thaa 
to live innocent and yet be thought capable of treachery : — be- 
sides, I will not arm myself against a power to which, as long as 
the country is well governed, it is my duty to submit." 

This brave chief was still at Lefooga with all his army, in daily 
expectation of receiving orders from the king for their return to 
Vavaoo. Toobo Toa thought the opportunity too advantageous 
to be lost : he did not approve of the advice of Finow, to wait yet 
a little longer. ' What opportunity, he thought, could be better 
than the present, while Tonobo Nuha was still on the same island 
with him, and the king seemed disposed to favour his views ? He 
had harboured sentiments of revenge so long within his breast, and 
the fitness of the occasion so spurred his resolution, that every 
day^s delay appeared in his imagination the loss of an age. Fi* 
now^s feeling upon the subject was supposed not to be very far re- 
mote from that of Toobo Toa ; but as he saw very clearly that 
this chief's determinatioa was fully bent upon his purpose, and 
required no encouragement from him, he chose merely b}' an out. 
ward shew of moderation and wisdom to give a sort of passive con- 
sent, and to remain by this means the spectator rather than the 
actor in the scene, and so to avoid if possible the odium of being 
nn accomplice in the murder of so brave and good a man. 

A few days now elapsed, and Toob6 Nuha was still among the 
number of the Uving. One evening, about an hour before sun-set, 
the king desired Mr. Mariner to*accompany him and his daughter 
to Mahina Fekite, about three-quarters of a mile off; he was going, 

• See note, page 72. 
O 
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he said, to consult an old chief, Toge he Mooana, wh« resided 
there, upon some political business. Finow usually carried out 
with him a large whaUng knife, (the blade of which was two feet 
long and three inches wide ;) Mr. Mariner, observing, on this oc- 
casion, that he did not take his knife, asked him if he should take 
it and carry it for him ; he rephed. No, I have no need of it : the 
other obeyed, and followed* him and his daughter, unarmed. In 
their way they came near to a pool, and Finow stepped aside to 
bathe, previously sending an attendant to Toobo Nuha, to desire 
him to come to him. By the time he had done bathing Toobo 
Nuha arrived, and all four pursued their walk to the old chief's 
house ; where, when they arrived, the two chiefs and Finow's 
daughter entered the inside fencing, while Mr. Mariner went into 
a house within the outside fencing, and remained in conversation 
with a female attendant of Finow's daughter. They had not been 
long here, before Toobo T6a came in and shortly after went out 
again. There entered soon after four men belonging to him, who 
immediately began to take down the sail, mast and sprits of a small 
canoe ; stating as their motive, when questioned by the woman, 
Toobo Toa's orders to prepare a canoe ;t having taken what they 
wanted, they went out. In about two hours Finow came out of the 
inner fencing, followed by Toobo Nuha and his own daughter ; as 
they passed on, Mr. Mariner followed her, and the female attend- 
ant walked last. — It was now night, but somewhat moon-hght. As 
they passed the comer of the outer fencing, Toobo Toa and the 
four men just spoken of rushed from their hiding-place, and niade 
a violent assault on Toobo' Nuha : the first blow of a club he re- 
ceived on his shoulder, (intended for his head :) he immediately 
exclaimed " O iaooe Finow^ teoo m&tc ? (oh ! Finow, am I to be 
killed ?") and retiring a ^evr steps set his back\^against the fencing * 
Finow, who was several paces in advance, immediately made what 
was thought di feigned attempt to defend him, exclaiming " O iaooi 
seeokS gooa m&te ^e tangdta ! (alas ! this noble inan is killed !") but 
he was held from his strong, yet pretended endeavour to run to his 

* When several persons walk together, it^is customary for one to follow 
another in a row, 

t The orders they had received from Toobo Toa were, in fact, to ire* rea- 
dy a canoe to make his escape in, if his intended project against the life of 
Toobp Ntitia should fail. These four men were; his confidants. 
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assistance, by some other attendants of Toobo T6a, who came up 
and forced ("inow into the fencing. (It must be recollected that 
Finow did not choose to bring his whaling knife with him.) Toob6 
Nuha, who was without any offensive weapon, as he had been 
without any suspicion, warded off several blows with his hands 
and arms ; till both these being broken, he was unable to lift 
them up, when a blow from Toobo Toa 6n the head made him 
stagger, another knocked him down, and he was beaten as long 
as signs of life remained, and for some time after. At this mo- 
ment a youi^ warrior, whose name was Latoo Ila, and whose 
father had been formerly killed, under strong suspicions of con- 
piracy by Toobo Nuha, came up to the spot, possessed by a 
spirit of implacable revenge. He struck the body of the dead 
chief several timels, and exclaimed, — '^ The time of vengeance is 
come ! thou hast been long enough the chief of Vavaoo, liv- 
ing in ease and luxury ; thou murderer of my father I I would 
have declared my sentiments long ago, if I could have depended 
upon others to second me ; not that I feared death by making thee 
my enemy, but the vengeance of my chief, Toobo Toa, was first to 
be satisfied, and it was a duty I owed the spirit of my father to pre- 
serve my, life as long as possible, that 1 might have the satisfaction 
to see thee thus lie stinking ! (dead !^^) He then repeated the blows 
several times upon his stomach. 

On the first noise of the scuffle, Mr. Mariner imagining that 
Finow himself was attacked, attempted to rush forward, though 
unarmed, to his assistance, but was prevented by a strong man, 
who taking him round the body, pinioned his arms to his side. 
The women, on hearing the sound of the blows, and the exclama^ 
tion of Toobo Nuha, ran screaming into the fencing. In about 
ten minutes after the affair, nearly two hundred of Finow's people 
assembled, armed with clubs and spears, to a party of whom, with 
a chief at their head, Finow gave orders to go immediately to 
Toobo Nuha^s people, who were at their temporary houses on 
the shore, and command them, in his name, to go on board their 
respective canoes, except the principal Vavaoo chiefs^ who were 
to come into his presence. These - orders were scarcely given 
when one of the late chief's adopted sons, Hala Api Api, came 
before Finow, and striking his club against the ground, exclaimed 
" Why sit you there idle? — why do you not rouse yourself and 
your men, to revenge the death of the fallen hero? if it had 
been your lot to have sunk thus beneath the clubs ef your em^ 
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mies, would he have hesitated to have sacrificed his Hfe for your 
revenge? — How great a chief he was! howdadlyhashe died!" 
Finow made no reply, and the young warrior retired a little, and 
sat down. 

The affection of the Vavaoo people foi^ their chief was great, 
but they thought the present a very disadvantageous opportunity of 
seeking revenge. They were in a part of the country where 
their enemies would be very numerous ; their canoes would per- 
haps be taken from them, and their retreat thuis cut off. — When they 
received Finow's orders, they immediately obeyed, the great 
body of them going into their respective canoes, and their chiefi 
coming into the king^s presence : where, when they arrived, they 
iat before him, their heads bowed down in dejection and utter sad- 
ness. — Finow, in his usual style of artful eloquence, made them a 
speech, in which he positively declared his innocence of the mur- 
der, and his previous ignorance of its being about to take place. 
He acknowledged, however, that Toobo Toa confided to him his 
intentions, and asked his assistance, which he promised : but that 
he had made this promise without meaning to fulfil it ; thinking 
by this method to satisfy for a time the urgent solicitations of that 
chief: lest, not having made it, he should undertake the rash act 
before proper measures could be adopted to prevent it. 

While he was yet speaking, his own wives and women, having 
been sent for, came and sat down behind him. His speech being 
ended, half an hour's silence ensued ; nobody daring to deliver 
his sentiments. The company then rose, by Finow''s order, and 
followed him to his house. As he passed the body, he ordered it 
to be lifted up and carried before him. When the procession ar- 
rived, the body was laid down on the outside of the h9use, and 
washed all over with a mixture of oil and water (as is always cus- 
tomary,) This office was performed by one of Finow's wives and 
Mr. Mariner ; nobody else offering to do it, on account of their ob- 
jections to b«ing tabooed,* Finow's wife did not mind it, because 

* No pcirsou can touch a dead chief without being tabooed for ten lunar 
Rionths,excopt chiefs, who are only taboo'^d for three, four, or five months, ac- 
cording to the superio|[itj of the dead chief; except again it be the body of Tooi- 
tonga, and then even the greatest chief would be tabooed ten months, as was 
the case with Finow's wife above mentioned. During the time a man is 
tabooed he must not feed himself with his own hands, but must be fed by 
•omebody else ; he muvt not even use « toothpick himself, but must guide 
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she was already t&bqo^d from haying toacbed the dead hodj of the 
bte TooitoDga nine moDths before, and had consequently got ac* 
customed to the inconveniences of it ; and Mr. Mariner did not 
hesitate to do this last ofiice to his friend, because he had no su- 
perstitious fears of the consequences of not submitting to the ^^600. 
The body, being washed, was brought into the house, laid on a 
large bale of gnatoo^ and anointed with sandal wood oil. Toob6 
Nuha's widows^ (four in number) now came in to mourn over the 
dead body of their departed chief. They entered beating their 
breasts and faces, and screaming with all the agony and frantic 
agitations of mad women. They sat down close round tl\e corpse, 
and in a most dismal strain began singing 



O iaooe 
O iaooe 
O iaooe 
O iaooe 
O iaooe 



seooke ! 
gooa mate e. 
gooa te ofa e. 
gooa te tangi e. 
mowmow e. 



Alas ! woe is me ! 

Alas ! he is dead ! 

Alas ! how I respect him ! 

Alas ! how I lament his loss I 

Alas ! here are his ruins ! 

These verses were repeated over and over again, withdut any 
order, during the whole night ; the mourners frequently beating 
their breasts and faces, and now and then making exclamations re- 
garding themselves, as to what would become of them now they 
had lost their great chief and protector, and with him all their 
happiness and comfort. The house was lighted up by lamps with 
cocoa-nut oil. About one hundred and fifty persons were present, 
among whom were Finow and Mr. Mariner ; both of whom staid 

another person^s hand holding the toothpick. If he is hungry and there is no 
one to feed him, he mast go down upon his hands and knees, and pick np his 
victoals with his mouth : and if he infringes upon any of these rules, it is firm- 
ly expected that he will swell up and die : and thi« belief is so strong thatMr. 
Mariner thinks no native ever made an experiment to prove the contrary. — 
They often saw him feed himself with his hands after having touched dead 
ehiefs, and not observing his health to decline, they attributed it to his being 
« foreigner, and being governed by different gods- 
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the whole night. Finow^s wives retired to rest. Mr. Mariner 
deeply felt on his mind the depressing influence of these sorrowful 
lamentations. The poor tipfortunate women at intervals onljr 
sobbed and mourned for a time, then broke out loudly as before ; 
till by degrees, the voice growing weak, sunk into a hoarse mur- 
mur ; as if all the powers of the soul were fast declining under m 
weight of anguish, never to rise again ; then a heart-rending ex* 
clamation of sorrow from one spread its contagion to all the rest ; 
and thus was the whole night spent in lamentations for the death 
of a good and great man ; who, as far as human judgment can 
determine, was unjustly accused, and undeservedly sacrificed. 

During all this time, the chiefs and warriors of the king kept 
themselves on the alarm, expecting every moment a revolt from 
the people of Toobo Nuba. Every thing, however, remained 
quiet. The following morning Finow issued orders for the body 
to be carried on board a canoe along with him, to proceed to the 
island of Whiha ! this was accordingly done, and they set sail, sixty 
or seventy other canoes following, with the Vavaoo people, and 
several of the king's warriors. When they arrived at Whiha, a 
grave was opened for Toobo Nuha in the fytoca* of his ancestors^ 
wherein his body was deposited in the pre^ience of all who came 
in the canoes, besides a considerable number of the natives of the 
island.! 

As soon as the corpse was let down into the grave, one of those 
who had assassinated him, Chioolooa, a great warrior and a power- 
ful man, advanced forward into the middle of the circle, brandish- 
ing his club, and addressed the Vavaoo people to the following ef^ 
feet : " If there be any, among you harbouring secret thoughts of 
revenge, keep them no longer buried in your bosom, meditating 
plans of future insurrection, but come now forth and fight me on 
the «pot, for by sacrificing me, you will revenge his death : I am 
the man who acted a principal part in his death ; come on, then^ 

• Fytoca, a burying-place, including the grave, the mount in which it U 
eunkf and a sort of shed over it. The grave of a chief's family is a vault, 
lined at the bottom with one large stone, one at each side, and one at the 
foot and head, and is about eight feet long, six feet broad, and eight feet 
deep, covered at the top with one large stone. 

t The ceremony of this burial is omitted, as being similar to, though not 
quite so formal, as what will be described hereafter, on the occasion of Fi* 
'wow's death. 
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one and all^ and wreak your vengeance on my head V^ Nobody, 
however, accepted this challenge ; not but there were many 
Vavaoo chiefs who would willingly have done it, had they not 
thought better to reserve themselves, to effect a future and more 
signal yengeance. The stone was now put over the grave, and 
• the company dispersed. . 

During the whole of this time, in consequence of Finow's orders, 
every circumstance was attended to that might prevent an insur* 
rection on the part of the Vavaoo- warriors. The four carronades 
which Finow had brought with him were drawn up before the 
fencing in which he meant to reside during his stay : the Vavaoo 
people were forbidden to carry any offensive weapons, whilst those 
of Hapai were ordered to be under arms, and keep themselves on 
the alert 

Two or three days after this funeral ceremony, the king sum- 
moned a private meeting in his presence of the chiefs of Hapai, 
and those of Vavaoo, when the latter swore allegiance to Finow 
with their hands placed upon a consecrated bowl,*^ whilst cava was 
being mixed in it, invoking the god, Tool fooa fiolotoo, to whom 
the bowl was consecrated, and praying him to punish them with 
untimely death if they should afterwards break their vow, or har- 
bour any thoughts to that intent. The cava was then shared out,, 
and the king informed the Vavaoo chiefs, that thenceforth thej 
were to consider T6e Oomoo, (his aunt,) as their lawful chief, and 
to pay respect to her as such, at her cava ceremonies : they ac- 
cordingly promised all due submission and obedience to their new- 
ly appointed chief; after which the assembly rose up, and dis- 
persed to their respective houses^ 

The following day, Finow, and all that had come to this island 
with him, went on board their canoes, and returned back to Le- 
fooga, and, shortly after, all the Vavaoo people, except the great- 
er part of the mataboolest of the late Toobo Nuba, who were de* 
tained by Finow, pursued their course to Vavaoo. 

* The bowl is held consecrated because it is kept on purpose to make 
cava in, for the ceremonies of that god only (Tooi fooa Bolotoo,) being used 
•n no other occasion. If a great chief takes an oath, he swears by the god, 
(laying his hand upon the consecrated bqwi :) if an inferior chief takes an 
•ath, he swears by his superior relation, who, of course, is a greater chief, 
and lays his hand upon his feet 

t He retained the niatabooles of the late chief, lest by their counsel and 
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About a fortnight after their departure, there arrired a canoe 
from Vavaoo with a mataboole, and thirty or forty men, who were 
well affected towards Finow. They brought the unexpected in- 
formation, that the people of that island, at the instigation, and un- 
der the guidance of their chief, Toe Oomoo (Finow's aunt,) had 
come to the resolution of freeing themselves from the dominion of 
the king, and of erecting themselves into a separate nation. Toe 
Oomoo, it seems, had made a speech to her chiefs, in which she 
declared, that she found it expedient to shake off the yoke of Fi- 
now ; for although she was has aunt, she could not but remember 
with gratitude the obligations she laid under to Toobo Nuha, and 
the respect that was due to his memory : Toob6 Nuha, she said, 
had been her particular friend, and she was determined to act in a 
manner worthy the honour of so great a man's friendship. She 
then appealed to her chiefs and matabooles, demanding of them 
their opinion, and whether they also did not think it expedient to 
free themselves from the dominion of Finow. Here a consultation 
began, which was kept up a considerable time, without coming to 
imy determination, some arguing rather in favour of Finow's con- 
duct, others rather against it ; till, at length, an old woman (sister 
to Toe Oomoo,) rushed into the middle of the as«sembly, armed 
with a club and spear, and brandishing them in the air, demanded, 
with a loud voice, why they hesitated so long in an affair, in which 
honour clearly pointed out the only proper path to pursue ; 
" but," she added, '' if the men are turned women, the women 
fhall turn men, and revenge the death of their murdered chief; 
let, then, the men stand idly looking on, and when we are sacrifi- 
ced in the glorious cause, the example may, perhaps, excite them 
to fight and die in the same spirited endeavour to support and de- 
fend their rights." The warlike declaration of this heroine rous- 
ed the chiefs into a state of activity, and they speedily came to a 
resolution to build a.lai^e and strong fortress, and to put them- 
selves in a 8tate»of defence against any incursions that Finow might 
make upon them, or, rather, which Toobo Toa might urge him to 
make. 

The proposed fortress was to be the largest that ever was known 
in the Tonga islands, to be, in short, a fortified town, capable of 
holding all the inhabitants of Vavaoo (about 8000 in number,) with 

advice the VaTaoo people should be urged to rebellion : the matabooles have 
always great iofluence with the chiefs. 
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their h^mses-and buryitig'-placed, to be bnilt round the Mooa,* and 
constructed, as usual, of reed fencings, much on the same plan as 
that of IVioocalofa, formerly described, but to be surrounded by t 
deep and firm-set bank of solid clay, about twelve feet high, with 
a ditch on the inner side of it, from which the clay would be fur* 
Dished, and thus be proof against the guns : within this ditch, and 
next the fencing, was to be another bank of clay, smaller than the 
other. The whole of the materials of the fencing was to be pro- 
portionably strong and good. 

Among a great deal of information which the old mataboole com- 
municated, was that respecting the bravado of a Vavaoo warrior, 
who declared his utter contempt of the guns. It is customary for 
every professed warrior, before he goes to battle, or expects th^ 
coming of an enemy, to give himself the name of some one partic- 
ular person, whom he means to single out and fight This warrior, 
however, instead of assuming the name of one of the enemy, proud- 
ly called himself Fanna Fonnooa (a great gun,) declaring that he 
would run boldly (ip to a cannon and throw his spear into the mouth 
of it. ^^ 

When Finow was informed of these proceedings of the VavaoO 
people, he immediately resolved to make a descent up<m them 
with a powerful force, and reduce them into subjection before they 
could have completed their designs : but the priests dissuaded him 
from this hasty project, and proposed, that it would be much more 
acceptable to the gods to make, in the first place, an offer of recon- 
ciliation. The king, however, had not much respect for the priests, 
and though he sometimes conformed with their advice, it was gen<> 
erally because it tallied with his own opinion, or he did it for the 
mere QUtside shew of veneration for the gods : his want of religion 
was, indeed, almost proverbial, and, on this account, the people of- 
ten wondered that he was so successful in war. In this particular 
instance he was so exasperated at the conduct of his aunt, that not 
the persuasion of the priests, nor the admonitions of the gods, could 
prevent him* turning his immediate attention to the necessary pre- 
parations for a speedy attack on Vavaoo. Intermediate and unex- 
pected events, however, put a stop, for a time, to these prepara- 
tions. 

* The chiefs^ honses are (generally flitnated together^ and this plae« ii ca£U 
ed the Mooa, the metropolis of the island, 
P 
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At this period, there arrived from Hamoa (the Navigator^s iv 
lands,) Finow's son and heir, Moegpiagnongo, after an absence of five 
years ; writh him canie another great chief, whose name was \' oona, 
and who had formerly been chief of Vavaoo ; they and their reti- 
nue had sailed from Hamoa in six canoes, one of which, containing 
sixty persons, and all M6egDagn6ngo^s treasures, was lost in a gale 
of wind. In their way they had touched at Vavaoo, not knowing 
the political situation of the island, and were very aear being for- 
cibly detained ; but, observing something suspicious in the conduct 
of the people, they put off to sea again, and thus made their escape 
in time. 

Their arrival at Lefooga occasioned great feasting and rejoicings 
which lasted many days, and 3erved to divert the king from his 
immediate warlike projects. 

Two daughters of chiefs had, for several years, been kept apart, 
and reserved to be the wives of the young prince (as we shall beg 
leave to call him, to avoid the frequent repetition of his uncouth 
name,) as soon as he should return from Hamoa. He had, indeed, 
brought two wives with him, natives of that place, but, finding 
that his friends at home had not been unmindful of him in this par- 
ticular, he resolved to marry these young maidens also : and partly 
to please his own humour, and partly to afford a little amusement 
to the Hapai people, he resolved, also, that the ceremony should 
be performed, for the most part, after the manner of the Naviga- 
tor's islands. 

On the morning of the day of marriage, which was about a week 
after the arrival of the prince, most of the lower class of the peo- 
ple were employed in bringing from different parts of the island, 
yams, ripe plantains, and bananas ; cocoa-nuts, bread fruit, fish, 
and cakes.* These were piled up on the maldi in four large 
heaps, with a baked pig on the top of each. The people assem- 
bled on the spot, dressed up in new garments, ornamented with 
wreaths of flowers, and with red ribbands made of the fine mem- 
brane of the leaf of the lo acow^ much resembling silk : their per- 
sons were anointed with sweet-scented oil. The spectators seated 
themselves in two sections of a circle, otie beginning from the right, 
the other from the left hand of Finow and his matabooles ; at their 

• Th«se cakes are made of flour prepared from the Mahod root, mixed up 
with scraped cocoa-nut into a paste, and baked. They are considered a 
luxury. 
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terminations stood the Hapai people on the one side, and the new- 
comers (most of them Hapai people also,) on the other, so as to be 
opposite to each other, both parties being furnished with clubs made 
of the green branches of the cocoa-nut tree. The prince, who was 
also armed with a club, stood up among his Hamoa companions. 

The two brides were now conducted by their female attendants 
from the house of Finow (near the maldL) They were dressed 
in the finest Hamoa mats,* but not in such profusion as described 
in Tooitonga's marriage, and were veiled in the finest gnatoo. — 
They were led into the hotise on the malai^ and sealted on bales 
also of the finest gnatoo. Here their feet, hands, faces, and breasts 
were anointed with a mixture of sandal-wood oil, and the purest 
turmeric, producing a deep orange tint on their skins. They re- 
mained seated in this place, to be spectators of the combat that 
was about to ensue between the inhabitants of Hapai and their 
friends from Hamoa. 

The two parties being ready, the challenges were given in the 
ibllowing way : a man from one side runs over to the opposite 
party and sits down before it ; he then makes a sign to know if 
any one will engage with him ; the person who chooses to accept 
the challenge comes forwerd brandishing his club, when the two 
combatants proceed to the middle of the circle, each attended by 
one frona his own party to assist as second. They next determine 
whether they shall fight after the Tonga or Hamoa fashion ; the 
difference of which is, that the Hamoa custom allows a man to beat 
his antagonist after he is knocked down, as long as he perceives 
ngns of motion : the Tonga mode, on the contrary, only allows him 
to flourish his club over his fallen foe, and the fight is at an end. 
This point being agreed on, the two champions for the applause 
•f the multitude be^n to engage. When they > have finished, 
another party comes on in the same way. Sometimes there are 
three or four sets of combatants engaged at the same time. When 
a man gains a victory, his own party gives a shout of approbation, 
wo Tvo, a rna ta^ i ot, i, oi ;t the champion then advances towards 

* These mats are made entirely by hand, and when very fine and large, 
occupy two years making ; this renders them exceedingly valuable. They 
are so exquisitely manufactured, that one would suppose them to be woven 
by a loom. 

t The words of this exclamation have, separately, no particular meaning • 
in respect to the pronunciation, the in wo must be dwelt on at least five 
Seconds ; the a is to be sounded as in ah'.* tar, &c. the e as e in he, we, ^c* : 
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the. chief who presides at the head of the cir9le (in this instance 
the king,) aits down before him, out of respect, then rises immedi- 
Uteljr, and returns to his own party. 

Such was the mode in which these club-fights were conducted : 
the prince engaged in several of them, and performed great feats 
of bravery : he fought no less than fourteen or fifteen battles, and 
always came ofi* victorious. 

The fighting with clubs being over, at a signal from Finow, the 
boxing and wrestling matches commenced. As their performances 
in these ways have been so accurately described by Captain Cook, 
it would be unnecessary to enter here into a detail. 

These feats being concluded, the prince and his chiefs retired 
to the neighbouring houses to dress their heads with a sort of tur- 
han, made of white gnatoo^ ornamented with small red feathers. — 
Thus equipped, they returned to the maldi^ when the chiefi sat 
down again among their own party, and the prince went up to his 
two brides, who were still sitting in the house, raised them up, one 
by each hand, and led them forth upon the malai amid the acclama- 
tions of the people, who clapped their hands, whilst the matabooles 
exclaimed tnaUe ! maUt ! (well done I well done !) The young 
ehiefs and their companions from Hamoa, sung the following song, 
beating time with their hands : it is in the language of the Naviga- 
tor's islands, and Mr. Mariner does not understand the meaning of it ; 
he was so much in the habit of hearing the Tonga people sing in . 
that language, which they affect to admire, though very few un- 
derstand what they sing, that he neglected to inquire the meaning 
of this song ; but the words, or rather the syllables, (for it is hard 
to say whether they are divided quite right,) he remembers per- 
fectly well, as many of the people went about all the following 
night singing it, accordtpg to the custom at Hamoa : the song is 9S 
foUows : 

L^fe lafe e, lafe lafe e, 

life lafe e chinilau ; 

Chi a my ta to. 

06a lao f ia tala ou, 

M6egnagn6ngo e, M6egnagn6ngo e ; 

Tpobo mo La^cepa e, Toobo mo Lakepa i, 

tht wbole M given in a sort of recitative, and very slowly .*->N. B. When aa 
a ocoiirt m the Tonj^a Ifoij^age, it piust be propouni:?^ like a in d«te, 
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Toob6 Mo Lakepa was the name of one of tbe Mdes, who was a 
personage o£ greater rank than the other. 

While this singing and these acclamations were going forward, 
the priQce led his brides to the bottom of the moMi with a slow 
and dignified step, and then returned, amid the same acclamations, 
into the house, and re-seated them upon the bales of gnatoo ; after 
which he commenced a dance on the tiMilai with the young chiefs, 
who had put on turbans. This dance was also after the manner 
of the Navigator^s islands, and seemed to afford the people much 
entertainment : in Mr. Mariner^s opinion, there was not so great 
^Q exhibition of agility as in their own dances, but equally as much 
grace, and somewhat more attitude. In the mean time the brides 
were conducted to the residence of the bridegroom. The dance 
being concluded, the provisions were shared out : the two larger 
portions were aUotted, by Finow's orders, to the new comers, (to 
be disposed of afterwards as they thought proper :) the next larg- 
est was shared out to all foreigners, viz. natives of Fiji, Hamoa, 
the island of Fotoona,^. ; and the. remaining heap, at an appointed 
signal, was scambled for by all who chose to try their i^eed and 
dexterity. This last scene afforded great diversion to ail the spec- 
tators. The baked pig on the top of the heap was soon brought 
down, and pulled about in a most miserable way ; being torn piece- 
meal, and so covered with sand and dirt as to be quite uneatable. 
The ceremony was now concluded by a general boxing-match | 
the men from the north of the island combating those from the 
south ; lall at length the men of the north drove their opponents 
entirely off the ground. On occasions of such fights the combat- 
ants are allowed to wear turbans, to resemble more nearly a real 
%ht. It must here be observed that turbans are not allowed to be 
worn but in time of war, and then only by those who are going to 
battle, unless on occasions of formal rejoicings like the present, or 
at nightp-time by chiefs and matabooles, or by the common people 
when at work in the fields or in canoes. On all other occasions, 
to wear a head-dress would be disrespectful ; for although no chief 
be present, yet some god may be at hand unseen. This custom is 
kept up with such strictness, that if a man were to wear a head- 
dress on other o6casions, he would be sure to be knocked down by 
tiie first person he met who was a superior, and even perhaps, if 
be were an equal. On occasions, when a turban is allowed to be 
Worn, it must be removed from the head when a superior happens 
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to approach (unless in time of actual battle ;) but it is usual for the 
anperior to say to one who is not much inferior, ^^toogoo hofow^^ 
keep on your Jow^ — ^as we would say, keep on your hat, — ^which 
compliment is generally accepted. The king used frequently to 
tell Mr. Mariner, that if he ever met any common fellow with hii 
head covered, he should immediately knock him down. He was, 
however, allowed, like other foreigners, to wear a head-dress 
without any restriction, as being supposed to be governed by dif- 
ferent gods, and accustomed to different manners. 

But to return to our subject : it may be noticed that the form of 
the prince's marriage as here related, and which, for the most 
part, was according to the Hamoa custom, was not very different 
from that of the Tonga islands ; but two parts of the Hamoa cere- 
mony were in this instance left out, viz. the payment of something 
valuable to the brides' fathers by the bridegroom, such as bales of 
gnatoo, beades, &c. the brides being virgins : the other part of the 
ceremony, which in fact was to ascertain whether such payment 
was justly due, should have been performed by the bridegroom 
(digito admoto) when he had led his brides back into the house, 
and re-seated them on the bales of gnatoo : but the circumstance 
alluded to, not being thought by the natives of the Tonga Islands 
consistent with delicacy, was accordingly omitted. 

In the evening of the same day, the large house on the maldi 
was Ughted up with flambeaus. Singers and dancers of Hapai as- 
sembled, syid waited the arrival of the prince and his Hamoa 
friends. In a short time they came with presents of fine mats^ 
dried cava root, &c. (the cava root of the Navigator's islands is 
greatly esteemed.) These they laid down at the feet of Finow 
and his wife, Toobo ve Holla, who were seated opposite the en- 
trance. Her majesty returned tlie compliment by presenting them 
with three or four English wine-bottles, an hour-glass, without eith» 
er sand or stand, and some pieces of iron hoopj made sharp in the 
Ibnn of chissels ; which having received, they retired and seated 
themselves on one side, opposite the party of Hapai singers. 
These latter aow began a vocal, concert, in the language and after 
the manner of the Hamoa islands. When they had finished, those 
from Hamoa sung, and so on alternately during four or five hours, 
after which the company broke up. The brides were not present 
at this concert ; and the bridegroom, not finding himself much in- 
terested in it, spon gaye them th6 slip. 
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This ceremony, and* these rejoicings, being over5 Finow agaia 
began to turn his attention towards Vavaoo. In the first place he 
despatched canoes to the different Hapai islands, with orders to 
each, that ail the male inhabitants (excepting two of the oldest 
for each plantation, to keep them clear of weeds, &c. the yams 
being all planted,) should assemble within ten days at Lefooga, 
armed with clubs and spears, and supplied with a good store of 
provisions. Being all arrived within the time proposed, Finow 
issued orders to all his forces to prepare for a review. On the 
appointed day they assembled on a mo/ai, to the amount of about 
six thousand ; all armed, and painted, and dressed according to 
some warlike fancy. Finow then delivered a speech, in which he 
declared liis opinion that the Tonga mode of warfare had, hither- 
to, been upon a very bad principle ; and that instead of running 
forwards and then retreating, accordingly as they met with advan- 
tages or disadvantages, they ought rather to remain together in a 
-body, and not to retreat on every trifling occasion, but to push for- 
ward with the most determined courage, and thus dash terror 
into the minds of their enemies ; or by standing their ground with 
unconquerable steadiness, to strike them with astonishment at their 
fortitude and strength : for such he had heard was the way of 
fighting in England, (meaning Europe at large,) and it claimed his 

highest admiration : " and," he added, " if any man sees the 

point of a spear advancing upon his breast, he is not to run back 
Uke a coward, but push forward upon it, and at the risk of his life, 
deal destruction on his foe." This last sentence he bellowed forth 
io a tone and loudness of voice that made every one tremble, for 
in this particular he was very remarkable ; when powerfully and 
passionately excited, the sound of his voice was like the roaring 
9f a wild beast, and might be heard at an incredible distance. 

Having finished his speech, several of his warriors ran up to 
him, striking their clubs furiously on the ground, bidding him not 
to be afraid of his enemies, for that, comparatively speaking, there 
were no real warriors in Vavaoo : and that they would stand by him 
to the very last. The king then addressed them again, describing, 
in a more particular manner, how they were to proceed in their 
encounter, with the enemy, on the approach of whom they were 
ail to sit down on the ground, and remain perfectly still, as if uncon- 
cerned in what was going forward ; and even though the enemy 
were to throw spears and discharge arrows, they were neverthe- 
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less to remaiD motioQless till tb«y receiyed orders to file and rush 
upon them in a body ; this they were to do with ardour and im- 
petuosity ; and he was quite certain, he said, that such a sudden 
and bold attack would put theni completely to the rout. He then 
made them practise this manoeuvre several times. Lastly he 
spirited them up with thoughts of glory and honour, telling them 
at the same time, that death was a thing to be despised, — ^not to be 
feared by a brave roan, whose name would still live with a lasting 
life, when his body was buried in the dust. He then dismissed 
them, with orders that those belonging to the northern islands 
might immediately return home, but were shortly to proceed to 
Haano, the northernmost island of all the Hapais, and there to 
wait the arrival of him and all his southern forces on their way 
to Vavaoo. 

About this time a circumstance happened, which deserves in a 
particular manner to be recorded, because it evinces a dispositioti 
In the natives to act with more justice, mercy, and discrimination, 
than what one might otherwise be tempted to expect. Two boys, 
about fourteen years of age, viz. Thomas Eversfield, an English- 
man, and John Roberts, a black native of Tortola, (both belonging 
to the Port au Prince,) were detected stealing a bale of gnatoo 
from a consecrated house. If they had been natives, they would 
instantly have been punished with death : but the chiefs and ma- 
tabooles took the matter into consideration, and resolved, that, as 
they were foreigners, and so young and thoughtless, the offence, 
this time, should be overlooked. Nevertheless, to appease the 
anger of the god, to whom the house was consecrated. It was 
thought necessary to address him humbly upon the subject. Ac- 
cordingly, his priest, followed by chiefs and matabooles, dressed in 
mats, with leaves of the IJi tree round their necks, in token of hu- 
mility and sorrow, went in solemn procession to the house : they 
sat down before it, and the priest addressed the divinity to the fol- 
lowing purpose : ^^ Here you see the chiefs and matabooles that 
have come to thee, hoping that thou wilt be merciful : the boys 
are young, and being foreigners, are not so well acquainted with 
our customs, and did not reflect upon the greatness of the crime : 
we pray thee, therefore, not to punish the people for the sins of 
these thoughtless youths : we have spared them, and hope that 
thou wilt be merciful and spare us." — The priest then rose up, 
and they all retired in the same way they came. The chiefs, and 
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}>articakrly Fino^r, most severely reprimanded the boys, and en- 
'deavoured strongly to impress upon their minds the enormity of 
the offence, and that they owed their hves solely to their presume 
ed ignorance of the extent of the crime. They were hoth oJ 
them heartily frightened. 

A few days after the review k canoe arrived from Vavaoo, with 
a few Hapai people, who were suffered to leave that island at their 
particular request. They brought intelligence that it was not the 
wish of Toe Oomoo and her chiefs to be at war with Hapai, but 
that they considered it a diity they owed to themselves to act with 
strong measures in regard to Finow, whom they esteemed of so 
treachero|is a character, that a peace with him now would only be 
the forerunner of disaster and inglorious death to themselves, and 
on this account, they chose rather to meet their fate in the field, than 
to hve an idle and peaceful life for a short time, and at length be 
cruelly murdered to satisfy his revenge. They moreover stated 
/hat it was the determination of the Vavaoo warriors to rush out 
suddenly upon the white men, and take possession of the guns. 

A few days afterwards, all affairs being settled in regard to the 
management of the plantations, the canoes were refitted and 
launched, and early in the morning the king, and all the forces 
with him, (about 4000 strong) proceeded to Haano, about three 
leagues to the north, to join those who, according to orders, were 
waiting for them. At Haano, the king was received with custom- 
ary feasting and rejoicing, and on the following day the gods were 
consulted in regard to the expedition. The answer was similar to 
the admonition formerly given, viz. that the king should first pro- 
ceed to Vavaoo with three canoes only, with such men as had few 
or no relations at Vavaoo (lest they should be tempted to desert,) 
but above all with such also as had not been instrumental in the 
assassination of Toobo Nuba, nor had been formerly his adherents, 
lest their presence might excite still farther the anger of the Va- 
vaoo people ; and, thus accompanied, should offer terms of peace 
in the most friendly manner. Finow, having by this time had siit 
ficient opportunity to reflect coolly and deliberately, and therefore 
more wisely, upon this business, entered readily into the measure* 
Three canoes were got ready, and Finow, with some of the choic- 
est fighting men, of such description as the oracle approved of, 
went on board : Mr. Mariner was in the king^s canoe, and two oth- 
er Englishmen were on board one of the others, and they proceed- 
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ed towards Vavaoo. As they approached the shores of this istani 
they came up with several canoes helonging to it, endeayouring 
to make their escape, for they fancied these were only the 
head canoes of a large fleet drawing near to make an attack 
upon Vavaoo. The king, however, informed them that he 
was not coming with warlike intentions, hut that his object 
was peace, and he was paying them a visit for the sole pur- 
pose of adjusting matters amicably ; he then dismissed them, 
and they paddled away immediately for that part of the island 
where the great fortress was situated. As the expedition pass- 
ed a point about five mUes to the southward of the fort, a number 
of natives were seen on the beach, painted and dressed after the 
manner of war, and armed with clubs and spears ; they menaced 
the visitors with every martial gesture, furiously splashing up the 
water with their clubs, and shouting the war-whoop loudly and re- 
peatedly. When they had proceeded a little farther, there came 
up to them a canoe from the garrison, with a warrior named Ta • 
Tangata : he wore a turban* on his head, and stated that he came, 
with leave from Toe Oomoo, to inquire if any of Toobo Nuha's 
murderers were on board, for he was ready, he said, to fight them, 
and lay down his life in honour of that great and matchless chief. 
Finow, in answer, told him the purpose of his coming, and that 
there were none of Toobo Nuha^s murderers on board, and as to 
himself, he was perfectly well disposed to make a peace, and, 
whatever his enemies might think of him, that was the object 
which was nearest his heart. No sooner did the Vavaoo warrior 
hear this unexpected declaration, than he pulled off his turban^ 
and taking a piece of cava root, went on board Finow's canoe, and, 
having presented the cava to the king, he kissed his feet as a mark 
of respect. The king then dismissed him, desiring him to relate 
to his chiefs the object of his coming, and that he should the same 
evening, if they would permit him, pass on to Neafoo,t to leave 

• It will be recollected, that turbos are only worn by day-time, when 
within sight of an enemy, ice. see p. 1 17. This man, therefore, came as an 
enemy. This head-dress may be considered a signal of defiance, or, at best, 
of independence and equality. 

t Neafoo is situated on the N. E. shore of Vavaoo, and is a consecrated 
place, like Mafanga, formerly described, where the ceremony of Tooge was 
performed. At Neafoo are several houses consecrated to different gods. ^ 
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c»Ta there, and the following morning proceed to the fortress, to 
adjust terms of peace. As soon as the warrior departed with his 
message, Finow directed his course up an inlet to Neafoo, where 
he arrived and landed without any opposition, and, having left ca- 
va with the usual ceremony,* he returned on hoard, and passed 
the night in another hranch of the inlet leading up to the fortress ; 
towards which, early the following morning, he proceeded with 
the three canoes. At first, he intended to land in person, and as- 
cend the hill to address the garrison ; hg^from this he was dis- 
suaded hy his chiefs : he then determineoro go near to the shore 
in a small canoe which they had in tow, and he led along the shelf 
by his matabooles, wading through the water which was scarcely 
three feet deep ; to this also his friends objected, being apprehen- 
sive that, if he left the large canoe in the way he proposed, and 
approached too near the beach, his temper might be so worited 
into a rage by the insults of the natives, as to induce him to rush on 
shore, and run the risk of being killed ; but Finow replied, by way 
of apology for not yielding to their advice, that it was the part of 
a brave man to keep himself perfectly cool and collected when in- 
sulted, and that he was resolved to act up to this character. Mat- 
ters being thus arranged, he went into the small canoe, and was 
led along by the matabooles. As they drew near to the shore, 
many of the natives called out to them, saying a number of things 
in derision : one threw them a piece of yam, another a piece of 
pork, telling them it was to be the last they should get from Va- 
vaoo ;t then they inquired whether they were not quite tired of 
living upon the scanty allowance of the Hapai islands : th'ey next 
threw them a piece of gnatoo, advising them, in the most friendly 
manner, to wear that instead of scrubbing their skins with the 
coarse mats of Hapai ; and, as this was all they meant to give them, 
they were to tear it in small pieces, divide it among theqi, and each 
wear a rag. During all these insults, the king, contrary to the 
expectation of every one (for he was of a very irritable temper,) 
kept himself perfectly cool, and said nothing. When he had ar- 
rived near enough to address them conveniently, he made a speech. 

* See page 81. 

t Vavaoo is famous for good yams, and great quantities of hogs, as well aft 
for gnatoo of a finer quality, and better printed ; the tree, from which the 
printing colour is procured, being rery scarce, and very inferior, at the Hapa> 
islands. 
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of about an hovr^s lengthy in which, with a wonderful degree of 
art and eloquence, he endeavoured to persuade them that he wa» 
perfectly innocent of the death of Toobp Nuba ; and that h^ should 
be exceedingly sorry if their mistaken notions of his sentiments and 
conduct should occasion a war with Vavaoo : he told them how 
' much he loved and respected his aunt (Toe Oomoo,) and how un« 
happy he should be, if the late unfortunate affair, which he could 
neither well foresee nor help, should occasion a quarrel with her: 
nothing grieved him nm'e, he said, than that his best intentions 
should be thus regardVwith suspicion, but he hoped that their 
candour and liberality, upon a little cool reflection, would lead 
them to place that confidence in him, which his own copsciousnest 
of upright intentions gave him reason to expect, and he trust- 
ed that they would submit to his rule and government as formerly. 
To this, some of the Vavaoo chiefs replied, that they should be 
willing enough to acknowledge him king, as formerly, provided he 
would reside altogether at Vavaoo, and interdict all communica-^ 
lion with ti^e Hapai people, among whom there were many design- 
ing chieis, of whose treacherous policy they had good reason to be 
afraid ; or, if he did not choose to remain altogether at Vavaoo, be 
might reside at Hapai, and they would send him annual tribute, as 
usual, upon condition that neither he, nor his chiefs, nor any of the 
people of Hapai, would visit Vavaoo under any pretext whatsoev- 
er; for, as they were quite tired of disturbances and insurrections, 
they heartily wished to keep away all who were promoters of dis- 
cord, all ambitious and discontented chiefs ; all, in short, whose 
tempers were too fickle to love a peaceful and qqiet life : and, at 
to the large fortress, they declared it had been constructed merely 
for the purpose of self defence. Finow then took up the discourse, 
stating, that he could not give his consent to terms which were in- 
consistent with his dignity, as supreme governor both of Hapai 
and Vavaoo, and that it was exceedingly hard he should suffer for 
the rashness and impolicy of others, and that they should cease to 
put that confidence in his wisdom and justice which he hoped he 
had always merited* He then repeated the arguments in favour 
of bis innocence, and, in conclusion, urged a proof of his love and 
fiffection for the people of Vavaoo, by reminding them of the rea- 
diness lyitb which he formerly joined their late beloved chief, in 
the s^ssassi nation of Toogoo' Ahoo, and, by this means, freed Va^ 
YftPP ?t«d ^H the Toug^ islands of a tyyauit ; and of the a^dpur lYitb 
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which be fb^ht ia allianee with th^it great hero, in the memora- 
ble battle of Tonga ; and, although afterwards they (the Vavaoo 
people) opposed (from a mistaken notion) his progress in the same 
good cause, yet how happy they had been since their 8^bnlission 
to him, and had received from his authority a good and wise chief 
(Toob6 Nnha,) and now that this great man bad fallen a sacrifice 
to the ambition or malice of others, was it on that account that 
they V ought to forego their reliance on the love and affection which 
he had hitherto so conspicuously shewn them ? ^' But, as you seem 
disposed," said he, "to live in idleness and lujcury, I will go and 
reside among a more manly people, and prosecute war against the 
island of Tonga,'^ In reply to all this, they again assured him of 
their love ^nd respect for him as an individual, but, as they were 
determined to live free, they would neither propose nor accept of 
any other terms. The king then ordered his mataboole* to con-r 
duct him to his canoe, and, turning towards the Vavaoo people, 
said, " Live, then, among yourselves in idleness, and we will re- 
turn to Hapai." 

During the time Finow was addressing the Vavaoo people, the 
matabooles and warriors that surrounded his canoe (among whom 
was Mr. Mariner) appeared much moved, and several shed tears, 
for his powers of pei*suasion were such, that, in defending his own 
cause, he seemed to be the most worthy, the most innocent, and 
the most unjustly used : on this account the greater chiefs and old 
matabooles of Vavaoo remained in the fortress, fearing to listen to 
his arguments, lest, being drawn aside by the power of his elo- 
quence, they might mistake that for true which was not, and even 
lead the young and ardent warriors into an error, by persuading 
them that what he said was reasonable and just. 

The fortress, on the top of a steep rising ground, as seen from 
the canoes, presented a most formidable and warlike appearance ; 
its extent seemed enormous, and the tops of the white reeds, which 
were seen at a distance above the banks of red clay, the whole 
being strongly illuminated by the sun, represented to the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Mariner the spears and javelins of ancient heroes, 
drawn up in battle array. On the top of the banks a number of 
warriors, armed with clubs and spears, were running to and fro, 
with fine light streamers,* full thirteen feet long, attached to their 

* These streamers consist of the fine meinbr^Qe stripped off from the under 
side of the cocoa-nut leaf, 
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heads and anns, which floating in the wind, produced a most ro- 
mantic effect. 

The king and hift matabooles being now retnmed to their canoe, 
the expedition proceeded out of the inlet, and arrived shortly at 
a small island, on which they landed, and stripped it of almost all 
its cava root. It is here proper to mention, that all the islands ad- 
jacent to Vayaoo were deserted by order of T6e Oomoo, that the 
people might be more safely situated in or near the fortress, iii 
case of an invasion. The three canoes afterwards proceeded a 
little farther onward, and put in for the night at a small island, cal- 
led Hoonga, about two miles from Vavaoo. The next morning 
they resumed their voyage, and arrived at Haano, the nearest of 
the Hapai islands, in the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hbow embarks again with all his army for Vavaoo, and arrivea at Neafoo— 
Alarm in the night — Presence of mind in one of Fmow's men^>Plan of ai» 
tack — Siege commences — An armistiGe — Accident to Mr. Mariner, which 
causes the battle to be renewed — Audacity of a Vavaoo warrior — ^Finow 
forbids the guns to be used — Sortie of the enemy — Bravery of Chioolooa — 
Wonderful escape of Latoo Ila — Conduct of the Hapai women — ^Ilnow's 
army returns to Neafoo, and builds a fortress there-^Alarm in the night — 
Revolt of a young chief to the enemy, and the consequences^-Slaughter of 
tiie enemy by an ambuscade — Sixty bodies offered to the gods^Cannibai- 
ism— Supposed treachery of Lioofau — ^The king returns thanks to his tutelar 
god — Hints of his priest — Apprehension and punishment of Mappa Haano 
— ^Regulations respecting deserters — Cruelties exercised upon four of the 
enemy — Desertion of Toobo Boogoo from the enemy — One of Finow'a 
eanoes surprised by an attack from Maccapapa at the island of Taoonga-^ 
Finow sends out an expedition against Maccapapa^s canoes, and takes ten 
«— Attack on the enemy's field of yams— -Mr. Mariner wounded-— An attempt 
to secure the enemy^s hogs. 

X HE day ^fter the return of the expedition, the gods were iiw 
Toked in the usual way, and the oracular answer was, to proceed 
immediately to war against Vavaoo. All things being in readiness, 
the folio wing, morning the king emharked with the whole of his 
forces, about 5000 men, besides 1000 women, in iSfty large canoes, 
with the four carronades, ammunition, and every thing necessary 
for a vigorous attack upon the strong fortress of Vavaoo. To- 
wards evening, the fleet arrived at Fonnooi-fooa (one of the small 
islands in the neighbourhood of Vavaoo,) whence Finow despatch- 
ed four canoes, manned with select warriors, up the inlet, towards 
the fortress, with orders to kill whomsoever they could. They 
succeeded in killing three men, and severely wounding a fourth, 
whom, with the three dead bodies, they brought to Finow. Kill- 
ing these three men, in the first attempt upon the enemy, was by 
no means to be considered a trifling advantage, for it was supposed 
to augur the protection of the gods, and great future successes. 
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Early in the morning, the Hapai fleet proceeded up the inlet td 
Neafoo (the consecrated spot formerly mentioned,) where they 
landed safely, leaving the women in the canoes. The four carro- 
nades were planted opposite the house of a neighhouring malai, 
ready to be drawn up the following morning to the fortress, which 
was about three miles off. The day was spent in settling and arrang- 
ing sundry matters. During the night, which was exceedingly 
dark, a considerable degree of alarm was excited by two or three 
<»f the enemy, who approached, and threw a spear among a num- 
ber of Finow's people, asleep near the house ; it happened, how- 
ever, to strike a bundle of spears that was placed upright against 
a tree, and, throwing it down, occasioned such a noise, that seve- 
ral of the men were awakened by it, who, thinking that the main 
body of the enemy was coming down upon them, began to run 
away ; at this moment, one of them, more courageous than the 
rest, snatching up a piece of lighted wood, applied it to the touch- 
hole of one of the guns, which instantly went off, and produced 
such an effect on the enemy, that no more was heard of hiip that 
night. This certainly was a bold act for a man who had never be- 
fore fired a gun in his life, and might in the worst case have been 
productive of the best effects, for, if the enemy had come in con- 
siderable numbers, as was at the moment falsely imagined, and this 
man had not had such presence of mind, all Finow's army might 
have been put completely to the rout, their guns taken from tbemi 
and a vast number of them slain : as it was, the report of the gun, 
awakening all who were yet asleep, induced such a degree of con- 
sternation as is scarcely to be conceived ; they ran in all direc- 
tions, but most of them to the canoes, and it was some time before 
their fears were sufficiently calmed for them to be induced to re- 
turn. The man who performed this exploit received much praise 
and respect for his bravery ; as to promotion, it is a thing not 
known among them, for no man can hold a rank in society which 
he is not born to ; and as to other modes of reward, the merit of 
a good or brave action is considered its best reward, together with 
the admiration and respect which it creates, unless the party 
makes a point to boast of it, and then his merit is set almost at 
nought. 

Early the following morning Finow divided his army into three 
grand divisions : the right wing was commanded by Toobo T6a, 
the left by Lioofau, chief of Haaao, and the centre by Finow him- 
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ftelf*: the guns were allotted, two to the centre, and one t6 each 
flank, and were managed by seven Englishmen, besides Mr* Mari-* 
ner and a black native of South America, taken by the Port aa 
Prince in one of her prizes. Matters being thus arranged, and 
Finow having repeated the orders he had formerly issued, via^. 
that his men should keep themselves perfectly steady, and not at- 
tack the enemy till they were quite close to them, — the army be* 
gan its march towards the garrison. After four or five hours 
interrupted progress, owing chiefly to the weight of the guns and 
the badness of the road, they arrived before the fortress, on the 
banks of which a vast number of the enemy were assembled. Aa 
they approached, a shower of arrows was discharged upon them ; 
but Finow ordered a mataboole to advance forward and request aii 
armistice, that each party might take leave of what friends and 
relations they might have among their opponents ;* which being 
granted, a numt^er came out of the garrison to take a farewell of 
their relatives, — perhaps the last farewell of those who were a- 
tK>ut to fight against them. Here ensued a moving scene ; many 
tears were shed on both sides, and many a last embrace exchanged. 
This affecting spectacle had lasted about two hours, when a cir- 
cumstance accidentally occurred, unfortunate enough in its conse- 
quences, but which might have turned out still more so. One of 
the enemy, upon the outer bank of the fortress, wantonly shot ati 
arrow at Mr. Mariner, but which fortunately missed him, and stuck 
in a tree close at his elbow ; he immediately turned about, and 
discovering the man who discharged it, levelled his musket, on the 
impulse of the moment, and shot him dead upon the spot ; instant- 
ly the enemy sounded the war-whoop, and all was uproar and 
Confusion. The king, not understanding the cause, wa9< in a most 
violent rage with Mr. Mariner, and would forthwith have despatch- 
ed him with his club, had he been near enough : his mataboolefl 
did all they could to calm his temper, but he was not easily paci- 

* In a civil war at these islands, as well as at other places, it often happens 
that SODS have to fight against their fathers, and brothers against their bro. 
thers ; but what renders this circumstance still more common at Tonga, is 
the adherence to an old established custom, which binds every man in hon- 
our to join the cause of that chief on whose island he happens to be at the 
time the war is declared, unless some circumstance, as particular relationship 
between great men, engages the chief of the island, upou earnest request* 
to give him liberty to depart. 
R 
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fied : he sent a man to Mr. Mariner to demand his musket, but the 
latter, feeling himself a^rieved, peremptorily refused : Finow, 
by this time, becoming somewhat more calm, and learning the 
true cause of the disaster, was speedily reconciled. In the mean 
time the enemy, conceiving this to be a piece of treachery, re- 
turned to their entrenchments, and assailed the besiegers with 
showers of arrows. The king now ordered the great guns to 
open a lire upon the fort, but they seemed to do little or no injury 
to the works, owing to the height of the place and the strength qf 
the embankment ; several, however, were killed who ventured 
outside of it. The firing had lasted, with occasional intermissions, 
during six or seven hours, when a considerable number of the 
enemy were perceived coming out of the fencing, and sheltering 
themselves behind the banks, with the evident intention of sally- 
ing forth. Upon this the king ordered all his men to sit down, and 
to remain perfectly quiet and steady, although the enemy should 
advance quite close to them, till they received his further orders 
to rise up and rush upon them. They accordingly sat down. A 
partj' of fifteen or sixteen now came down from the fort, and seven 
or eight of the Hapai people ran forward to skirmish with them. 
One of the advanced party of the enemy came up to within fif- 
teen or sixteen yards of the carronade, of which Mr. Mariner had 
the charge, and there stood, brandishing his spear in a threatening 
attitude : Mr. Mariner immediately fired the gun at him, but the 
moment the match was applied the man fell flat on his face, and 
the shot missed him : the moment after he sprung up again, and 
advanced forward to withv^ten paces of the gun, dancing and 
making sundry warlike gesticulations; he then brandished and 
threw his-«pear, intemding it to enter the gun, but it struck against 
the muzzle. Mr. Mariner, astonished at the boldness and pre- 
sumption of this warrior, was determined to punish him for his 
rashness, and accordingly levelled his musket, but just as he was 
pulling the trigger, an arrow struck the barrel of the piece, and 
caused him to miss his aim. The warrior then shouted aloud, and 
returned with all speed to the fortress. Here the reader will no 
doubt recollect the bravado of a man who assumed the name of 
Fanna Fonnooa* and declared that he would advance boldly 
up to a gun and throw his spear into the mouth of it, by way 

*See page 113. 
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of expressing his contempt for this instrument of warfare. This 
warrior was the man ; and he no doubt would have shared a se- 
verer fate, had Mr. Mariner been prepared for him, but having 
treated that threat as an idle boast, he had altogether forgotten 
the circumstance, and did not again' reflect on it till after it was 
over. • 

The main body of the enemy was still stationed behind the 
banks, upon places cut for them to stand on, so that they were de- 
fended breast high, and thus had an opportunity of discharging 
their arrows in abundance, without much risk of receiving a shot 
in return. After a time, however, they came forth from their 
strong hold, and assembled on the outside, foraiing themselves 
quickly into three divisions, the same as Finow's army. Most of 
the greatest and bravest warriors stationed themselves in the left 
wing, with the view of descending, with all their concentrated 
power, oa Finow's right wing, commanded by Toobo Toa, along 
with whom were the other principal men that had assassinated 
Toobo Nuha six or seven in number : against ea4:h of these twenty 
of the enemy's left wing had orders to throw their spears, at a sig- 
nal to be given, without directing their attention particularly to 
anj one else, each party of twenty having singled out its man. 
These matters having been arranged, and having stationed them- 
selves outside the bank as above stated, the whole advanced slow- 
ly and steadily forward. Finow's men still remained seated on the 
ground, according to the orders that had been given them, except 
a few who danced before them, by way of showing their contempt 
for the enemy, and of provoking them to hostilities, Mr. Mariner 
requested Finow to order these men in, that a cannonaite might 
be opened upon the enemy ; but the king* objected, stating that as 
they ventured forward in an open body he would receive their at- 
tack, and fight them upon equal terms ; that these guns gave him 
too great an advantage, such a^ he scorned to take ; that it waff 
more honourable to fight them man to man than to use c^ainst 
them arms that were rather fitted for the hostilities of spirits than 
•f men :* at the same time he returned his thanl^ for the advan* 

* The use of artillery seems to have conveyed to the imagination of Finow 
the same idea of tremendous warfare as is inspired by the expression of ou|{ 
great po«t-* 

^ Battle dangerous to less thipi godsr^^ 
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tages formerly derived from the use of these weapons, which he 
thought well calculated for the destruction efforts. 

The enemy now advanced within thirty paces, and threw their 
spears ; instantly the Hapai army, too eager to remain longer 
quiet, sprang up, and rushing upon their foes, a close engagement 
commenced, which was obstinately maintained for about an hour, 
when the enemy were repulsed, and beaten completely back into 
their fortress. It was now twihght, but the Hapai warriors pur* 
sued them to their very doors. One chief in particular, Chioolooa, 
although he was wounded in the breast by a five-barbed spear, 
the shaft of which he had broken olT, rushed even within the banks 
of their fortress, and there knocked out a man's brains ; in makiDg 
his retreat, however, he was wounded in the back by another 
spear, which, not being barbed, he drew out, and ran back to his 
own party ; but the wound was mortal, and he lingered till the 
next day. This was the same chief, who, on the day of Toobo 
Nuha's burial, challenged any of the Vavaoo people to %ht him :* 
he came to battle, he said, with a kind of presentiment that he 
should be killed, and was determined, therefore, to sell his hfe as 
dearly as possible. 

It is not at all extraordinary that most of those who had assisted 
in the assassination of Toobo Nuba should fall victims, in this bat-, 
tie, to the vengeance of the enemy ; but it is yery extraordinary 
that one among them, viz, Latoo 11a, (who, as may be pemember-* 
ed, insulted the body of Toobo Nuba, and upbraided him with the 
murder of his father,) should altogether escape without a single 
wound or hurt worth mentioning ; although he, like the rest of 
the assassins, was the object of the vengeance of twenty men com- 
bined against him, This circumstance gave rise to the general 
opinion that he was defended by the gods. He certainly fought 
with uncommon bravery, and this was the first time that he had dis- 
tinguished himself; but it must be kept in recollection, that he was 
fighting against a party whose late chief had slain his own father. 

During this battle several of the Hapai women came to the 
scene of action, that they might be near their husbands to assist 
them if wounded. One of them the wife of Toobo Toa, (Toobo 
Aho M^e,) was taken prisoner \ty the enemy, but extremely well 
used by them ; and about three weeks afterwards she was sent back, 
frona ipotives of respect, because she was a great egi (chief) of the 

♦ Seepage |10, 
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familj of, Tooitonga* : had she been of the king^s fanuly, she 
would no doubt have been retained a prisoner. 

Night was now set in, but by Finow's orders, a firing was kept 
up, merely with stones, to avoid a waste of shot, because no good 
aim could be taken : this lasted for about an hour. The king's 
matabooles then made several speeches to the garrison, soliciting 
the Vavaoo chiefs to submit to the government of Finow, but they 
objected, under the apprehension that they should be afterward^ 
killed hy the treachery of the king or of Toobo Toa, Finow thea 
addressed them, threatening to remain there the whole night, and 
the next day to set about building a fort opposite theirs, and to 
keep up the war until they either yielded or were destroyed. 

Shortly after this, however, he gave orders to his men to repair 
9B silently and as speedily as possible to Neafoo, He deceived 
the eneiD^ in this way, to prevent them proceeding by 
another road, and cutting off his retreat. The guns were given 
in charge to some of the principal warriors, with men under their 
command to drag them along. The labour of doing this £ot three 
miles was by no means trifiing, particularly as the road was very 
oneven ; they swore heartily at all guns, and all Englishmen foi* 
making them, and wanted to know why they could not construct 
them a little lighter ; or gt least, as they had ingenuity enough to 
make the guns, they ought to have, they said, the ingenuity also 
to make legs for them to walk with. 

Being arrived at Neafoo, the king, his chiefs, mataboolen, Mr, 
Mariner, and some of the Englishmen, went on board the canoes 
to pass the night, Mr, Mariner now, as well as in nume^rous other 
instances^ found the advantage of having an adopted mothf r, by 
whom he was provided with plenty of good food, consisting of 
cooked yams, ripe bananas, and raw fish. They had partaken of 
no food all the day, and even now not above thirty or forty, con- 
sisting of chiefs and matabooles, got any thing to eat, for the time 
was too far advanced, and the common men too fatigued, to cook 
yams enough for themselves that night ; and as to raw fish, it was 
considered too good, and at that time too scarce? to give to 
them.t 

• Vide Rank in society. 

t The idea of eating raw fish is not one of the least revolting to the imagi* 
■ation ; and we are too readily disposed to believe, that nothing but exce»« 
Piye bunker could render tDis species of food at all palatable : hence voyagers, 
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Thie next mornings, after the men had refreshed themaelves^ 
armed parties were sent out to cut reeds, for the purpose of build- 
ing a fortress at Neafoo : Finow and his principal chiefs remained 
to lay out the plan, whilst others were employed in digging a ditch 
about fourteen feet wide and ten feet deep. The spot on which, 
this fortress was planned out was so situated, that one side was 
close upon the sea-shore, on a steep rocky bank, and therefore re- 
quired no further defence, for the enemy had no large canoeS| 
having broken up all they had to make small ones, and with these 
it would be imprudent to venture as far as Neafoo, lest their re- 
treat should be cut off by Finow's larger and swifter canoes. In 
the course of the day the fencing and ditch were tolerably well 
completed, so that the following night the greater part of the ar- 
my slept on shore ; but they were not without alarm, for about 
midnight, a small party of the enemy having come down to recon- 
noitre, looked through the openings of some part of the fencing 
that was not quite finished, and seeing several of the men sitting 
round a fire conversing together, they threw several spears at 
them, which wounded many, and struck all with a panic : the 
whole garrison was instantly in a state of confusion ; and a great 
number so far lost their presence of mind as to endeavour to make 
their escape on board the canoes ; in this attempt, forgetting that 
it was low water, they leapt from off the banks, and fell upon the 
shelf of rocks below, in consequence of which several of them had 
broken arms and legs, and sundry contusions, which, together with 
the fright, producing universal spasm (tetanus*) in some of them, 
caused their death a day or two afterwards. In about a quarter 
of an hour the alarm perfectly subsided, and they passed the rest 
of the night quietly. 

on witnessing tbis act among the natives of these islands, have reasonably 
supposed them to be some of the lower orders much distressed for want of 
food (vide Labillardiere^s voyage ;) but the fact is, raw fish is a very palata* 
ble diet, and is accordingly eaten as a matter of choice, not of necessity. — 
Being strongly assured of this fact by Mr- Mariner, I made the trial, and re- 
peated it several times upon mackerel* salmon, and turbot, and found the as- 
sertion perfectly oorrect : all the preparation necessary, is to take off the 
skin, and wash the fish with a little salt water ; it will then taste as relishing 
as the oyster, and very similar to it. If we eat the oyster raw, why not other 
«sh. 

* Thdr mode of treating this disease, and their success In sometimes cur- 
ing it, will be related under its proper head. 
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During the following day the fencing was completed, and a 
%econd ditch was planned round the former ; this, however, waa 
10 be without any fencing, that the guns might he brought to bear 
more readily upon the enemy, in case they should make a descent 
upon Neafoo. Thi^ ditch was to be eighteen feet wide, and about 
ten deep. In three days it was dug, and the fortress completed. 
In the mean time the canoes were hauled up within the fencing, 
but DO active operations were effected on either side. Four or 
five women, however, revolted from the enemy, and brought in- 
formation that the chiefs of Vavaoo, having now revenged them* 
selves. on most of Toobo Nuha's murderers, had come to the re-' 
solution of waiting a little time without having recourse to any 
offensive measures, with a view of ascertaining what Finow's real 
intentions were. 

The fortress being now quite completed, and the guns stationed 
we at each of the four entrances, of which there were two in front 
(on the inland side) and one on each of the other two sides ; Finow 
gave orders that a strong party should go forth early in the morn- 
ing, towards the enemy's fortress, and destroy all the plantations 
thej could come at, but in case of an attack, they should make 
their retreat as speedily as possible. In the afternoon they i^e- 
turned laden with yams, plantains, &c. but having met with a sud- 
den attack front! the enemy, had lost several of their men. They 
brought intelligence that they had discovered a large field of fine 
I yams nearly full grown, but it was so well defended that t^ey could 
I not with prudence make an attack upon it. Finow resolved to re- 
1 main quiet the following night, lest the enemy should be lying in 
wait for him, but the night after that to proceed with a large and 
strong party to plunder and destroy this plantation. In the mean 
time a young chief revolted to the enemy, and communicated Fi- 
Bow^s intentions With certain additional details, which, however 
, false, served to raise him in the opinion of the enemy, and estab- 
I lish his credit with them. He informed them, over and above the 
actual truth, that his own father Lioofau was to remain behind in 
I the eolo (fortress) with a small party to defend it, but that being 
secretly an enemy to Finow, he would without doubt readily yield 
^p the place to them. Upon the strength of this information they 
laid their plan accordingly : a large party of warriors, well armed, 
were to conceal themsielves in a thick wood at no great distance 
from the field of yams, through which wood passed s^ road leading 
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from Finow's colo : they were to lie down on the ground and cover 
themselves with hranches, &c. that as soon as Finow's army had 
passed^ they might he able to cut off their retreat : at the same 
time another strong party was to advance upon Neafoo, and take 
advantage of the supposed treacherous disposition of Uoofau. 

Finow having arranged his plan, set off very early in the morn- 
ing with the far larger part of his men, leaving the remainder un- 
der the command of Lioofau to take care of the Colo. Very fortu- 
nately for Fiftow, before he had advanced far, he met & man who 
had deserted from the enemy, and who informed him of their 
knowledge of his expedition, their plan of frustrating his object, as 
well a^ the alleged treachery of Lioofau. The king upon hearing 
this, before he advanced a step farther, ordered Lioofau into im- 
mediate confinement, with a strong guard over him. This being 
done, he proceeded towards the fortress of Felletoa, and taking ad- 
vantage of the information given him by the deserter, actually 
hemmed in the very party that would otherwise hare done the 
same to him. These, finding themselves, contrary to their expec- 
tations, surrounded by Finow^s army, and seeing n6 other resource 
than to endeavour to force their way through^ made the attempt, 
and succeeded, after a hard straggle, attended by great slaughter: 
sixty of the enemy were killed, and fourteen or fifteen of the Ha- 
pai people also fell. The enemy now retreated towards the field 
*)f yams, to join those who were stationed there for its defence ; 
tind Finow, thinking it hazardous to make a farther attack^ retired 
back upon iVeafoo, taking with him the sixty dead bodies. The 
other party of the enemy that had, in the mean while, advanced 
to Neafoo, finding the place not under the conunand of Lioofau, 
suspected some deception, and made a speedy retreat. 

The king and his army being arrived at their fortress, the sixty 
bodies were shared out to the different gods that had houses dedi- 
cated to them within the place. In performing this ceremony the 
people formed a large circle on the ground, with the king at the 
upper end. The bodies being placed in a row before Finow, a 
man rose up, and counting the bodies, declared aloud their number. 
The king then ordered that so many should be allotted to such a 
god, and so many to such another, and so of the rest. The namei 
of these gods were Tali-y Toobo, Tool fooa Bolotoo, Lau file- 
Tonga, Toobo lalo Tonga, and Chenitacala : the two first only are 
imaginary beings, the others are souls of departed chiefs ; the la?^ 
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t>{ all 18 a goddess, the soul of a female chief of that name. This 
being done, the bodies were carried away, and laid before the 
houses of the different gods to whom they were allotted : where, 
after they had remained three or four hours, those who had left 
relations among the garrison of Neafoo were carried away and 
buried ; and the remainder, which were only nine or ten in num- 
ber, were conveyed to the water side, and there disposed of in 
different ways : two or three were hung up on a tree ; a couple 
were burnt; three were cut open from motives of curiosity to see 
whether their insides were sound and entire,* and to practice sur- 
gical operations upon, hereafter to be described ; and lastly, two 
or three were cut up to be cooked and eaten, of which about forty 
men partook. This was the second instance of cannibalism that 
Mr. Mariner witnessed, but the natives of these islands are not to be 
called cannibals on this account : so far from* its being a general 
practice, it is on the contrary generally held in abhorrence, and 
where it is occasionally done, it is only by young warriors, who do 
it in imitation of the Fiji islanders, attaching to it an idea that there 
is something in it designating a fierce, warhke, and manly spirit. 
When they returned to Neafoo after their inhuman repast, inost 
persons who knew it, particularly women, avoided them, saying, 
'' la-whe moe ky-tangata," away ! you are a man-eater. 

The bodies being thus all disposed of, Finow began to make 
inquires respecting the alleged treason of Lioofau, and finding no 
one capable of urging any thing against him, and he solemnly de« 
daring his innocence, and stating that his son must have invented 
this tale to answer some purpose with the enemy ; moreover, 
having always borne a good character and been well beloved by 
his men, and believed to have been always firmly attached to the 
interests of Finow, he was set at liberty and restored to his post. 

The day after this chief was reinstated, Finow ordered the cer- 
emony of drinking cava to the priest of his tutelar god Toobo To- 
tal, by way of gratitude for the late victory. This ceremony is 
exactly the same as that of invoking a god through the medium of 
his priest; and consists merely in the customary form of sitting 

* It is a firm belief with the people that if a man infringes upon the 7ado«, 
(see page 108) or commits any sacrilege, bis liver or some other viscus is lia- 
ble to become enlarged and schirrous : they therefore often open dead bodies 
out of curiosity, to see if they hiBive been sacrilegious in their lifetime. The 
nativeB of these islands are particularly subject to sehinrotts tumours, 
S 
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down to make cava in the presence of a priest, (he presiding at 
the head of the ring;.) In this instance, after the cava, pork, &c. 
had been served out, one of the matabooles, in a few words, thank- 
ed the god in the person of the priest for the late signal victories. 
The priest in answer, after waiting for another dish of cava, de- 
clared that Finow would at length succeed in his war against Fel- 
letoa, hut that this fortress was not the strongest power he had to 
contend with, for the seeds of insurrection were already sown in 
his own army, and although Lioofau was perfectly innocent of 
what had been alleged against him, yet there was one at no great 
distance from him for whom so much could not be said. The god 
having condescended to declare this, left his priest, and the latter 
arose and went away ; the company then broke up. Finow pre- 
tended to take no notice of what the priest declared, not wishing 
the circumstance to be much noticed by others. 

The following day an adopted son of Finow brought him secret 
intelligence that he had heard that several men had been sent off 
at different times, by Mappa Haano, to the fortress of Felletoa, to 
concert with the enemy on the subject of revolt, and that this chief 
had the intention of doing what Lioofau had been unjustly accused 
of and imprisoned for. The king immediately sent for Mappa 
Haano, who obeyed the summons, and came drest up in mats, with 
green leaves round his neck, (marks of humiliation and fear) at- 
tended by a priest. When they arrived opposite Finow's house 
they sat down before it ; then the priest rose and advancing nearer 
to Finow, who was seated just within the eaves of the house, he 
again sat down before him, and stated that Mappa Haano had re- 
quested his intermediation, to express for him the sentiments of 
self-accusation with which he felt himself oppressed, and his ac- 
knowledgment of the justice of his fate, if Finow should think 
proper to take away his life. The king rephed, that he did not 
mean to take away his life, for that it was not the custom at 'Tonga 
to kill those of whom one has no reason to be afraid, and that he 
did not think it worth his while to destroy a mere butterfly, (an 
insignificant being) but that he should take other measures of pun- 
ishment not less exemplary. He then desired the culprit to con- 
sider himself for the future as divested of all power imd rank, no^ 
longer to be tlie commander of men, but a single and unprotected 
individual ; that his chiefship from that moment was null, and that 
consequently he was nover more to take his i?eat as a chief at his 
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cavft ceremonies.* A certain chief, who was present, observed to 
Finow that if he suffered this man to live, although he was depriv- 
ed of power, he might nevertheless by pernicious counsel inspire 
other chiefs with sentiments derogatory to the welfare of Finow's 
government. To which the king replied, that'^his was not a war 
between men, in whose success or ill success the gods took no in- 
terest, but one in which his tutelar god, Toobo Total, presided in 
a particular manner over his fortune and welfare, and that this god 
would take care that such pernicious attempts, on the part of the 
disgr||fid chief, should not affect the other chiefs of his army, or 
if th^^id, that he should be made acquainted with it by the priest. 
The company now dispersed. 

After this period Mappa Haano always wore mats as significant 
of his degraded state. He seldom attended any public ceremonies 
or assemblies, because it obliged him to sit along with the common 
people, and he could not brook, on such occasions, to feel so much 
bis inferiority to other chiefs who formerly were his equals. It 
must not be supposed that he always wore these mats from pure 
hmnility, but rather from fear, for had he appeared without them, 
Finow might have been angry, and death might have been the 
consequence. 

There being now every day some desertion or another from 
either army to the opposite one, the king issued orders that every 
deserter from the enemy should be put to death, the same as if he 
had been a deserter from himself. This he did the better to avoid 
all communication between the two contending armies. 

For some time past several of Finow's men had been killed in 
different instances, by three or four of the enemy, under tbe*com- 
mand of a warrior named Moteita, a most expert and daring fel- 
low, who often ventured by night and early in the morning close 
up to the colo of Neafoo to kill any stragglers they could meet 
with. Orte morning a party of Finow's men, twelve or fourteen in 
number, among whom was Mr. Mariner, being out on a little ex- 
cursion, surprised four of the enemy, who were busily employed 
dig^ng md\ in a pit : these they immediately laid hold of, and 

* One who is bom a chief is always a chief, and all who associate with 
him must, as a pcnnt of religious duty, shew him the customary forms of re- 
spect; but in consequence of this sentence, nobody would associate with 
Mappa Haano. 

t Ma is a species of prepared food, consisting of bread fruit, or plantains, 
or bananas ; buried for a considerable time under ground, in order to ferment. 
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draggled out, to take them home prisoners. Imagining they had 
got Moteita and his followers who had so often conunitted depre- 
dations upon them, they resolved to make a signal example of 
their prisoners. A young chief, however, objected to this mea- 
sure, and proposed that it would be better to decapitate them at 
once, and take their heads home« This plan was immediately 
assented to, but some one observing that they had no knives with 
them, another casting his eyes upon the ground, remarked there 
was something that would do as well ; and taking up a shell from 
a neighbouring spot, where some persons had been eatinfldiBige 
pearl oysters, he proposed to proceed to work with oyste^nells 
as substitutes for knives : this was immediately approved of, and 
the four unfortunate victims were taken in hand. It was in vaia 
that they begged their lives, protesting that they were not the 
persons they had taken them for : in vain did Mr. Mariner point 
out the cruelty of the act, urging them at least to kill them first 
speedily, and cut off their heads afterwards : to this remonstrance 
they answered that their prisoners deserved to be severely pun- 
ished for the many atrocities they had committed ; and as to kill- 
ing them first, and cutting of their heads afterwards, they thought 
it unnecessary trouble. This horrible piece of cruelty was accord- 
ingly committed on the spot. They began the operation, (after 
having stripped themselves to prevent their garments from getting 
bloody,) by haggling at the back of the neck ; they then cut grad- 
ually round the throat, till they had got through every thing but 
the spine, which they divided by turning the head down, and giv- 
ing it a violent twist. This being done, they washed themselves, 
resumed their gnatoos^ and proceeded with the four heads to the 
garrison. It was still early when they arrived, and they found the 
king sitting with his friends on the maldi drinking cava. The four 
heads were brought to him by different men, and placed in the 
middle of the circle uprigkt with their faces towards Finow, who 
returned his thanks (as customary) to those who had killed them* 
Mr. Mariner having seat^himself near Finow, the latter asked 
him why they did not kilfihem at once, without cutting of their 
heads : this question he ihked partly from motives of humanity) 
and partly to know why they took so much trouble about them. 

A few days after this event, Tooboo Boogoo, a certain priest, 
belonging to the colo of Felletoa, and who was a relation of Finow, 
leaving been consulted, regarding some matters of policy, gave 
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advice which appeared to the Vavaoo chiefs more consonant to 
Finow's interests than their own, and they accordingly objected to 
it, declaring that he wanted to act a treacherous part in thus be- 
friending his relation : upon which he told them that if they could 
place no credit in his word, nor confidence in his honesty, he was 
of no use to them, and therefore they had better kill him at once, 
or at least confine him ; — or if they had a mind to behave gener- 
ously towards him, permit him to go away and live with Finow : 
the chiefs replied that they should take a little time to consider of 
it. He did not think proper, however, to wait for their decision, 
but made his escape early one morning, and took refuge with Fi- 
now, whom he mformed of a design the enemy had of besieging 
him. In consequence of this information every preparation was 
made to put the fortress in the best possible state of defence. 

Some time now elapsed in expectation of the enemy's approach ; 
but there were no signs of them. Finow, in the mean while, came 
to a determination of making Vavaoo his place of constant resi-^ 
dence. This he did Tor two reasons, first, because it was the larg- 
est and most fruitful of all his islands; and secondly, because by 
his presence he^could better govern a people who appeared to be 
so little attached to his interests. It was now the scarce time 6i 
the year, and his stock of provisions began to grow short : it was 
necessary therefore to despatch canoes to the Hapai islands for a 
fresh supply, that might last them till the season had so far advanc- 
ed as to provide them with the vegetable produce of the surround" 
ing country. A large canoe was therefore got ready, with orders 
to return with yams and ma ; she had an additional number of 
hands on board, with which to man another canoe that they were 
to bring back with them, laden in like manner. Several women 
and children also took this ojpportunity of going to Hapai to see 
their friends. One morning the canoe set sail for one of the Va-> 
vaoo islands, called Taoonga, with the intention of remaining there 
during the night, and of departing again very early the following 
morning, to prosecute the voyage. Whilst here, however, the 
wind unfortunately changed, and they were under the necessity of 
remaining at Taoonga several days. For the first two or three 
days they kept a good look-out, lest they should be surprised by 
the enemy, and at night slept on board the canoe ; but not finding 
themselves disturbed by any one, they at length relaxed their 
fiplance, and slept on shore by large fires ; in consequence of 
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which they met with a sad disaster. On the fifth night they ha4 
lighted their fires as usual, and the greater part had fallen asleep, 
when forty or fifty of the enemy's choicest warriors, cominanded 
by Maccapapa, rushed suddenly upon them. The enemy had heard 
from some stragglers, that this expedition to Hapai had been 
obliged to remain at Taoonga ; they accordingly put to sea in their 
$mall canoes, and arrived at the opposite side of the island after 
dark : great part of them landed, and being guided by the fires, 
fell upon those who were reposing in imaginary security, and with 
their clubs made an end of about eight and twenty : the remainder 
escaped to the canoe, but not without much difficulty ; for some 
of their companions who had remained to take cate of it, being* 
alarmed by the uproar of this sudden attack on shore, had pushed 
off into deep water ; so that those who made their escape from the 
beach were obliged to swim, and several of them were much 
wounded by spears thrown at them. Under cover of the darkness 
they got off to a neighbouring island ; and early in the morning, 
the wind becoming more favourable, they proceeded on their 
voyage. 

In the mean while a man ran away from the enemy's garrison, 
and brought information of the departure of Maccapapa to attack 
the Hapai expedition. Finow ordered several large canoes to put 
to sea immediately, in pursuit of them. This was speedily accom- 
plished, and in the course of a few hours they came up with Mac- 
capapa'^s canoes, and took ten of them. Many attempted to make 
their escape to the shore ; but being prevented by the large 
canoes from proceeding to the regular landing-places, they were 
under the necessity of venturing their necks by climbing up steep 
rocks that rose almost perpendicularly from the water. In this 
attempt some fell and were killed. Thus were Finow'^s men re- 
venged. 

A fortnight now elapsed without any material circumstance oc- 
curring : almost every day, however, there was some little skir- 
mish with tho enemy ; but which led to no particular result. At 
the end of this time, the canoes from Hapai not being yet return- 
ed, Finow began to turn his thoughts more seriously than ever to- 
wards the large field of yams before spoken of. He made prepa- 
rations therefore for an attack upon it : hoping that if he did not 
succeed in procuring -some yams, he should at least be able to bring 
the enemy to a general engagement. With this view he picked 
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out some of the choicest of his men, ahout eighty in number, and 
^ve them orders to conceal themselves, during the night in a 
thicket close to the enemy's fortress, and on one side of the road. 
Finow in the mean while proceeded with a party of six hundred 
towards Felletoa. When he arrived within a quarter of a mile of 
the fort, it being yet dark*, he took up his station in a field of high 
grass, situated in a valley, which could not be seen by the enemy. 
He then despatched a hundred men to dig up the yams, and fifty 
more, under the command of Hala Api Api, (an adopted son of the 
late Toobo Nuha,) to the fortress, with a view of enticing the en- 
emy out, and leading them beyond the ambuscade. The enemy, 
however, kept, close within his entrenchments. The fact was, 
there were not many men in the place, at least not great warriors, 
the rest having gone to another part of the island to launch a large 
canoe^ for the purpose of bringing it round to the garrison to break 
up and make small ones of But as soon as the enemy discovered 
Hala Api Api, they sent down to their companions at the further 
ride of the island, to inform them of what was going forward.— 
They came as soon as they possibly could, but too late to save the 
yams. As soon as they arrived at the fort and saw the field of 
yams eompletely despoiled, they became dreadfully enraged, and 
rushed out in a body upon Hala Api Api, who immediately retreat- 
ed, with a design of drawing them on beyond the two ambuscades. 
In this, for the most part, he succeeded to his wishes ; for the en- 
emy were so blinded by their rage, and pushed on by desire of re- 
venge, that they did not reflect on the probability that there was 
some stratagem. They continued to follow, and he to retreat, till 
they passed the first ambush, where Finow lay concealed, and were 
fkst advancing towards the second, when Finow's men, too eager 
for conquest, rose up and attacked them in the rear : the second 
ambush, hearing the noise of this attack, immediately started up, 
and joining Hala Api Api, a hard and close fight was kept up for 
about a quarter .of an hour ; when the enemy finding themselves 
too s(trongly opposed, retreated towards the fortress, in which they 
took shelter, being pursued close up to their dOors by the Hapai 
warriors. Having recovered themselves a little from their con- 
sternation, they prepared to renew the combat, and again sallied 
forth, and. commenced a general engagement with spears and ar- 
rows, which lasted about three quarters of an hour ; when they 
again took shelter within their walls. In the first engagement the 
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enemj had fortj men killed, and Finow only two : in the hat at" 
tack they had only one man killed, and Finow none, though several 
died afterwards of their wounds ; but this was only an engagement 
with arrows and spears, which they are very dexterous in avoid- 
ing^ clubs were not used ; for the enemy were upon a higher 
ground, and it would not have been prudent to have attacked them 
with the club, and risk the loss of their former advantages ; and 
the enemy were too much discouraged to venture into the plain 
for this purpose. The day was so rainy that no muskets could be 
well used. In the last affair Mr. Mariner received an arrow in his 
foot, which passed quite through the broadest part of it : luckily 
it was not a bearded arrow ; but the wound was, nevertheless, a 
very bad one ; for the weapon being made of a short, splintering 
wood, it broke in, and consequently he was afterwards disabled for 
several months ; for the Tonga sux^eons have not the best instru- 
ments in the world, and the pieces of wood they took out from 
time to time, by no better means than cutting down upon them 
with sharp shells, or bamboo ; which rendered the affair very te- 
dious and painful. 

The Hapai army being returned to Neafoo, Finow gave orders 
tliat no man should venture out for some time, lest the vigilance 
and anger of the enemy being now so strongly excited, some should 
fall a prey to their rashness. 

About a week afterwards, a warrior, named Havili, requested 
leave of Finow to permit him to go in a large canoe, with an arm- 
ed party, to the north-west part of the island, to secure a number 
ei hogs, which the enemy kept there in a fencing, observing, that 
it would be but proper to relish the Vavaoo yams with a little Va- 
vaoo pork ! Havili was a man remarkable for laying hold of every 
opportunity of undertaking secret expeditions by night ; and he 
was thought to have killed more men in his time than any other 
warrior. 

The king having granted him leave, he went on board a canoe, 
with forty stout men, and proceeded towards the place. The en- 
emy, however, had previously sent an additional force to take care 
of their hogs, thinking very justly, that Finow might be encouraged 
to turn his attention to that quarter, from having met with such 
success in the field of yams. It happened, one night, that 
part of this guard, sauntering abctut upon the beach, perceived a 
large canoe coming towards them. They immediately sent word 
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to their compamons, and, separating into two parties, concealed 
themselves on either side of the road leading to the fencing. The 
canoe having reached the shore, half the men landed with Havili 
at their head, and proceeded towards the place where the hogs 
were kept. They had no sooner passed the spot where the ene- 
my lay concealed, than the latter rushed out, and attacked them in 
the rear so suddenly, and with such effect, that fifteen were quick- 
ly despatched, the enemy only losing one man, who was killed by 
Havili. This warrior and his four remaining men effected their 
escape to their companions in the canoe, and pushed from the 
shore as quickly as possible. As they were paddling oSj the ene- 
my called out to them in dension, ^^ What ! you wanted some pork, 
did you ? — how do you like your treat ? — ^but stay, here are some 
fine pigs for you, ready killed,'^ (alluding to the dead bodies,) 
" why don't you come and take them away ?*' — ^but Havili and his 
men, sorely discomfited, returned l^ome without making any far- . 
tker attempt 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Desertion of one of Finow^s wiyes, and the wife of the prince — Rencontre 
between one of the fugitives and Mr. Mariner — Attempt to take the ene- 
my ^s women while gathering; shell-fish — Dispute about the female prispnen 
— Return of the Hapai canoes with provisions — Palavali^s attack upon a 
party of the enemy, and killing a man within a sacred fencing — Strangling 
a child aji an atonement for this sacrilege — Death of Palavali — Finow, grow- 
ing tired of the war, in an artful manner negotiates a peace— Finow's apol- 
ogy for the conduct of the Vavaoo people s^ an entertainment given them 
— ^Entertainment given by the Vavaoo chiefs to' Finow and bis chiefs — Sen- 
timents respecting praise, bravery, &c. — New regulations of Finow — -Too- 
bo Toa deputed tributary governor of the Hapai inlands — His arrival at the 
Hapai islands, accompanied by the prince and Mr. Mariner. 

A. FEW days after Havili's unsuccessful attempt to secure the 
enemy's hogs, one of Finow's wives ran away from Neafoo ; being 
shortly missed by the rest of the women, in searching for her, it 
was found that one of his son's wives had taken the same step, and 
it was supposed they had gone together. When this was made 
known to the king, he left the fortress instaij(.ly, accompanied by 
five or six men, and directed his course along the main road lead- 
ing to Felletoa, but without any success. He returned very much 
dejected, and sent to his aunt, Toe Oomoo (the chief of the ene- 
my,) requesting to have his wife returne<1, stating that it was a 
war between men, and not women ; but his remonstrances had no 
eifect. These women both laboured under the jealousy and tyran- 
nic influence of Moonga Toobo, Finow's favourite wife : partly to 
rid themselves of this, and partly to visit and hve with relations 
they had in the opposite garrison, they made their escape, and 
took a bye-road near the sea shore. On the morning of their de- 
parture, Mr. Mariner was at some distance ''rom Neafoo, gathering 
shaddocks in a thicket : for, although his wound did not allow him 
lo use any active exertions, yet he now and then went abroad by 
the help of a stick, which, no doubt, was one cause that rendered 
the cure very tedious. Being up in a tree, he heard a rustling 
noise in the bushes below, and, directing his attention to the spot, 
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was surprised to. see one of Finow's wives. Prompted by curiosi- 
ty, he came quickly down, and, seizing her by the arm, inquired 
what caused her to stray so far from the fortress, and to expose 
her person and her life to the insults and cruelty of the enemy : 
she replied, that she had only come out for a walk, and was going 
shortly to return. To this account he objected, that it was too far, 
and too dangerous a walk for her to take alone, with the risk of 
meeting Moteita and his followers, who often concealed themselves 
in those woods, and declared his suspicion that she intended to run 
away; She immediately fell on her knees, clasped her hands, and 
begged and intreated most earnestly, that he would not prevent 
her flight from the dominion of tyranny to the bosom of her rela- 
tions, and appealed most pathetically to his own feelings and affec- 
tions towards his mother, or whatever relatives he might have in 
his own country, and represented how hard and cruelly severe it 
would be for any one to prevent him flying to them, if it were oth- 
erwise in his power. Being moved by the eamestnesa of her man- 
ner, and the unfortunate circumstances of her situation, he raised 
her up, and promised not to interfere in her escape, nor to divulge 
the matter to any one, and gave her full liberty to proceed which- 
ever way she thought proper. 

Finow had, for a long time past, entertained the idea of seizing 
upon several of the enemy's women, who were in the habit of as- 
sembling at a certain part of the inlet, to gather shell-fish, and now, 
that his wife had run away, he was more than ever encouraged to 
do this, by way of retaliation upon Toe Oomoo, for the detention 
of her. The place where they procured this sort of fish, was up- 
on a shelf of rocks (about a foot and a half deep at low water,) that 
ran across the inlet at no great distance from Felletoa. Upon this 
shelf they were accustomed to fish every day, wading through the 
water. On these occasions, several men of their own party had fre- 
quently alarmed them by rushing out upon them, pretending to be 
the enemy, and had repeated this so often, that, at length, they 
only laughed at the joke, and ridiculed the idea of running away. 
One evening a party of Finow's men, who had formed themselves 
for the express purpose of making an attack upon these women, 
set out in a canoe, and sailed to a part of the island where they 
could land unobserved, and proceed to the spot where they were 
fishing, without any danger of discovery, on account of the high 
bushes that were there in abundance. Being arrived on the spot, 
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at an appointed aigaal they rushed out upon the women, who irn* 
mediately set up a hearty laugh, taking them for their old friends, 
80 fond of a joke ; but, when they saw two or three knocked down 
with clubs, they ran away as fast as their strength and the resist- 
ance of the water would let them, and the men after them in full 
pursuit. There were thirty of them, of which number five were 
killed, and thirteen taken prisoners, the other twelve escaping safe 
to the opposite shore. In this affair the wife of Finow's son was 
very nearly retaken ; she ran so exceedingly swift through the 
water, knee-deep, and the young chief in pursuit of her exerted 
himself sp much to overtake her, although he was near enough to 
knock her down with his club, that he actually fell through fa- 
tigue. It must, however, be said, in favour of the chief, that the 
weight of his club was a great disadvantage, whereas his lovely 
fugitive ran without any incumbrance, for, in her endeavour to 
quicken her pace, her gnatoo (dress) became loose, and fell from 
her waist ; this was the only time that she looked back, from a 
sense of modesty, to see if it was recoverable, but she was under 
the necessity of pursuing her flight without it 

The thirteen prisoners were conducted to Neafoo,* though Ff 
now had given orders that all that should be taken should be kill- 
ed on the spot. The captors saved their lives, however, partly 
from motives of humanity, and partly from those of profit (as they 
could employ them in making gnatoo, &c.) When they arrived 
at Neafoo, there happened a strong dispute between several re» 
lations of the prisoners, and those who had taken them ; the for- 
mer aiding that they had a claim to the women, according to the 
old Tonga custom, which decrees, that all persons shall be in the 
service of their older and superior relations, if those relations 
think proper to employ them : the captors, on the other hand, 
strenuously grounded their claims on the right of conquest. The 

• Tbejr were obliged, however, by the way, to submit to the will of th^ 
captors, for this is always considered a thing of course, and not at all an act 
of brutality. These transactions are generally conducted in neighbouring 
woods, and by no means in an open^ public, or outrageous way. In short, 
notions of delicacy, in respect to the female sex, have a much higher influence 
in the Tonga islands than what would be commonly understood from the ac- 
counts of some travellers : among the lower orders, of course, there are 
abuses every where, but these do not constitute the legal customs of a 
country. 
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£spate ran very high, and they referred it to Finow, who replied, 
that he should not inted*ere in it, and they might settle it them* 
selves as well as they could, for they had no right to hring the 
prisoners there to create disturhances, but should have despatched 
them according to his orders. At length he condescended to give 
his opinion, viz. that the most proper method would be, under 
these circumstances, to cut each woman in two, and give one half 
to her relation, and the other to the captor. The affair, however, 
was amicably settled, without having recourse to such bloody 
measures ; some being given up to their relatives, and others re- 
tained, upon terms mutually agreeable to all parties. 

About this time the two long expected canoes arrived from Hapai 
Men with provisions : they had been detained partly by contrary 
winds and partly by the people going to visit their relatives at dif- 
ferent islands. 

It has already been mentioned, more than once, that places, 
which have been consecrated either by express declaration, or by 
the burial of great chiefs, are forbidden to be the scene of war, and 
that it would be highly sacrilegious to attack an enemy, or spill his 
blood within their confines. This circumstance, however, occur- 
red a few days after the dispute about the female prisoners ; the 
particulars of it are as follow ; Palavali (brother of Havili,) went ' 
out one day on a foraging party with six men in two small canoes, 
and landed near a consecrated inclosure, called Gnacao, one of the 
most fertile places in the whole island. Here they met with four 
of the enemy, who, perceiving their inferiority, made an endeav- 
our to get into the consecrated place, where they would have been 
perfectly safe ; PalaVali, however, seeing their intention, got be* 
tween them and the fencing, when one of the enemy made a bold 
push to pass his antagonist, and scramble over the reed-work, and 
had actually got one leg over, when Palavali struck him a furious 
blow on the head, and felled him dead within the place ; seeing 
now what he had done, he was struck with fear, and ran away to 
the canoes, followed by his men. As soon as he arrived at the 
fortress, he communicated to Finow what had passed, saying, in his 
defence, that he was so eager in pursuit, as to be out of all Iself- 
command. The king immediately ordered cava to be taken to the 
priest of his own tutelar god, that the divinity might be consulted 
as to what atonement was proper to be made for so henious a sacri- 
lege. The priest being inspired, made answer, that it was neces- 
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wry a child should be strangied to appease the anger of the gods.* 
The chiefs, then, held a consultation, and came to the detenninar 
tion of sacrificing' a child of Toobo Toa, by one of his female at- 
tendants.! Toobo Toa was present, and gave his consent 
that his . child (about two years old) should be immolated to 
appease the anger of the gods, and turn aside their vei^eance 
for the sacrilegious crime committed. The child was accordingly 
sought for ; but its mother, thinking her child might be demanded, 
kad concealed it : being, at length, found by one of the men who 
were in search of It, he took it up in his arms, smiling with delight 
at being taken notice of. Its poor mother wanted to follow, but 
was held back by those about her ; on hearing its mother's voice 
it began to cry, but, when it arrived at the fatal place of its execu- 
tion, it was pleased and delighted with the band of gnatoo that wa» 
put roimd its neck, and, looking up in the face of the man who waa 
about to destroy it, displayed in its beautiful countenance a smile of 
ineffable pleasure ; such a sight inspired pity in the breast of every 
one : but veneration and fear of the gods was a sentiment superior 
to every other, and its destroyer could not help exclaiming, as he 
put on the fatal bandage, O iaoo^ chi vale ! (poor little innocent !) 
Two men then tightened the cord by pulling at each end, and the 
guiltless and unsuspecting victim was quickly relieved of its painful 
struggles. The body was then placed upon a sort of hand-barrow, 
supported upon the shoulders of four men, and carried in a pro- 
cession of priests, chiefs, and matabooles clothed in mats, with 
wreaths of green leaves round their necks. In this manner it was 
conveyed to various houses consecrated to different gods, before 
each of which it was placed on the ground, all the company sitting 
behind it, except one priest, who sat beside it. and prayed aloud to 
the god that he would be pleased to accept of this sacrifice as an 
atonement for the henious sacrilege committed, and that punish- 
ment might accordingly be withheld from the people. When this 

* This is perfectly consistent with the Tonga custom, whenever the divin* 
ities are supposed to be exceedingly offended. It is a piece of superstition 
far from being uncommon in the history of mankind. Unpleasant truths ai 
well as agreeable ones must be sought out and related, if we wish to arriTe at 
a true knowledge of our own nature. 

t On 6uch occasions, the child of a male chief is always chosen, as being 
worthier than otheus, and a child by an inferior female attendant, because it 
is not a chief ; only those children being chieft whose mothers are chiefs. 
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had be«n done before all the consecrated houses in the fortress, 
the body was given up to its relations, to be buried in the usual 
manner. 
About four or five days after the above horrible immolation, 

i this same Palavali was killed in a skirmish with the enemy. He 

I went out again on a foraging excursion with about 30 or 40 men, not 
professed warriors, but men on whose courage and honour no reli- 
ance could be placed. They met with a smaller body of the ene- 
my, but who were all staunch fighting men ; in a very short time 
Palavali's men turned about to run away ; he vainly endeavoured 
to rally them, and facing the enemy again to set them the example, 
he received several wounds and fell. At this moment his men also 
faced about, and seeing the perilous situation of their chief, be- 
came animated with courage, and drove the enemy a few paces 
back, whilst two or three picked him up and carried him to the 
fortress. When they arrived they proceeded to take out four 
spears which had pierced him, but he desired them to desist from 
BO useless a task., as he was certain the gods had decreed his death 

I as a punishment for his late offence. This too was the general 
opinion of the people, and was the subject of their conversation 

\ for a long time afterwards, contributing to spread a considerable 
gloom throughout the garrison. Palavali died about half an hour 
after he was brought home. 
Finow already began to grow tired of the war : it was a kind of 

I conflict not suited to his geniuai, he loved rather a few hard fought 
engagements and a speedy conquest. The enemy shewed no dis- 
position to come forth from their strong hold and attack him ; and 
he had found by experience, that even the guns produced no sen- 
sible effect upon their fortification, situated upon an eminence, and 
defended by walls of clay.* He heartily wished for a peace, but 
he did not choose that his wish should be known, lest it should be 
attributed to fear or any other unworthy motive ; in short, he 
wanted to bring about a peace, without being thought to wish for 

* Mr. Mariner could easily have devised a method to set the enemy''s for- 
tress on fire ; but he considered Toe Oomoo^s cause quite as just as that of 
Finow, and although the latter was his friend and benefactor, yet he had 
more than half assisted in the assassination of a man of admirable character 
(Toobo Nuha) who was also Mr. Mariner's friend ; besides, he did not choose 
to be the means of dealing out destruction upon a nuxikber of innocent wo- 
men and children. 
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it; and the difficulty was to accomplish this. He was, howerer, 
by no means deficient in policy, and he soon thouj^ht of a method. 
From time to time he held secret conferences with the priests, 
chiefly either upon religious subjects or upon political matters, as 
connected with the will of the gods. He spoke of his detenmAa* 
tion to remain at Vavaoo and prosecute the war till his enemies 
were destroyed ; then on a sudden, as if his heart for the moment 
relented, he painted in the most striking colours the Qvils of war, 
and how sorry he was that the necessity of the case obliged him 
to punish his rebellious subjects with so dire an evil. He then 
represented, in the most Uvely colours, the blessings of peace, and 
on this side of the prospect touched his hearers so with the heauty 
of the description that they entreated him to endeavour to make a 
peace. He then pretended to be inexorable, but always threw in 
something in favour of the Vavaoo people, so that the priests at 
length thought there was no question at all about the proprietor 
and honour of making a peace, arid that it was their duty to per- 
suade him to do it, for when they were inspired they had the same 
sentiment, and of course they considered it to be the sentiment of 
the gods, and represented it to him as such ; when he, pretending 
to submit 6nly because it was the divine will, I^eft the matter en* 
tirely to them to negotiate, and if they succeeded, it would afford 
him, he said, at least one great gratification, viz. the opportunity 
of again renewing his friendship with his aunt Toe Oonioo, and 
paying her that respect which her superior relationship required. 

The day after the last conference, the priests accordingly dress- 
ed themselves in mats, with wreaths of green leaves round their 
necks as tokens of humility, not towards the enemy, but the gods, 
as fulfilling a commission sacred in its nature. Thus equipped, 
they set out on their way to Felletoa. In the mean time, Finow, 
gave orders that none of his men, if they met with a party of the 
enemy, should commit any act of hostility, but should endeavour 
on all occasions to avoid them hy as speedy a retreat as possible, 
for as the gods had admonished him to endeavour to make a peace, 
and the priests were actually fulfilling that endeavour any act of 
hostility might defeat their purpose. 

The priests went four or five different times to hold conferences 
with the chiefs of Felletoa before they could bring about a recon- 
ciliation. For although the old men seemed willing enough to 
listen to terms of accommodation, influenced perhaps by their 
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pn^dieemfaif^urofFmow as their lawfal king, yet the young 
9»d spirited warriors, who- eavi^ clearly enough into the artful 
climmeter <3/f Ftnow, with much less of the above prejudice, con<* 
itantly ofoieeted to make peace with a n>an on whose honour and 
integrtfy they thought it impossible to rely with any degree of 
certainty, and who would a^^in give room for a quarrel with the 
Vavaoo people whenever it suited his purpose. This was their 
real thtD^ught, and perhaps a just one : though they did not express 
their sentiments with such latitude to the priests : to these they 
meriely objected their apprehensions, that in the event of a peace^ 
Finow would, at some fit opportunity, wreak his vengeance upon 
them personally for having fought against him. At length, how- 
ever, they said that as their lives were not a naatter of so much con- 
sequence as the peace and happiness of Toe Oomoo and her people 
generally, they were willing to withdraw their objections, that the 
affair might be speedily settled according to the wishes of the older 
chiefs. The priests now returned to Neafoo with the warmest 
asBiHBfices ^m the chiefs of Felletoa, that they would pay Finow 
an sunioahle visit the following day. 

The next morping the chiefs and warriors of Felletoa, with se- 
veral women, were seen coming towards Neafoo, advancing two 
and two, ail armed, painted and decorated with streamers, forming 
altogether a very beautiful and romantic procession, bringing 
with them abundance of gnatoo, yams, &c. as presents to their 
relations. In this way they enteced the fortress of Finow, and 
come into the king's presence on the rnaldi^ where he was seated 
with his chiefs and matabooles. The Vavaoo people then laid 
down their spears, which were afterwards shared out to three of 
Finow's principal chiefs, who again shared them out to all those 
below them in rank.* They seated themselves round the maldi^ 
and cava was prepared, the young chiefs and warriors of Felletoa 
waiting on the com^pany.t All this time Finow's men were un- 
armed,! (agreeably to the custom on such occasions) but by his 

* Mr. Mariner believes this to be always the case on such occasions ; but 
this was the only instance of a peace formally established, that ever happen- 
ed while he was there. 

t It is an honourable office to assist at cava partie3, it is therefore generally 
filled by young chiefs. 

X The visitors come armed for the sake of parade, giving up their arms af- 
terwards as presents ; those that receive them must be unarmed as a proof 
U 
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orders the greater part remained at their houses where their 
ariiis were deposited, for he was upon his guard lest his guests had 
some stratagem to play : but he had merely signified to his men^ 
that it would be i)etter for them to remain at their houses, as it 
would inspire the Vavaoo chiefs with more confidence than if the j 
were present in a body. 

During the time the cava was being served out, the king made 
a speech, addressed principally to the chiefs of Felletoa, in which 
he acknowledged that they were not to be blamed for their feara 
and apprehensions as long as they believed him to be the treach- 
erous character which his enemies had represented him to be ; but 
he hoped that these calumnies were now ^t an end. He was will* 
ing, he said, to excuse them for having fought in honour of the 
memory of their late chief Toobo Nuba, against his murderers, 
for if they had not done so, he should have considered them cow^ 
ards ; but as most of these murderers had now by their death 
expiated their crime, ^and as he himself, as he solemny assui^d 
them, was perfectly innocent of that af^r, the present peace, he 
was convinced, was a most honourable one to all parties. He then 
made the most solemn protestations of the sincerity of his inten- 
tions towards them, and as a proof of his wish to avoid all future 
occasions of quarrel, he should send back all his people to the 
Hapai islands, except a few matabooles, who were to remain with 
him at Vavaoo, which, for the future, he should make his place of 
residence, out of the love and respect he had for them ; whilst he 
should consign the government of the Hapai islands to Toob6 T6a, 
who was to send him annual tribute. 

When the cava was finished the company rose up, and the Va** 
vaoo party. returned to Felletoa, to prepare an entertainment for 
the Hapai people the following day. 

Early the next moaning all the chiefs, matabooles, and warriors 
of Neafoo, painted and decorated themselves with streamers, and 
put on mats, in token of Finow's inferiority as a relation to his 
aunt Toe Oomoo, chief of the fortress of Felletoa. They took 
spears in their hands, and, thus equipped, marched out of Neafoo, 
two and two, with Finow at their head, " carrying with them pre- 
sents for their relations in the opposite garrison. In this order they 

of their amicable disposttioD, and that they do not mean to get them in their 
power by stratagem. 
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entered Felletoa, and proceeded to the maliij where all the chiefs 
-and matahooles of Toe Oomoo were seated ready to receive them. 
A-qaantitj of hogs, yams, and fowls, were deposited in the middle 
of the circle, at the upper end of which a place was left vacant 
for the king" to preside in, for, his aunt not heing there, he was the 
greatest chief present. Had Toe Oomoo been also present, she 
must have presided, at the head of the circle, and the king, as her 
inferior relation, must have seated himself opposite to her, on the 
OQtside of the circle, among the common people ; for no two rela- 
tions of different rank can sit in the same circle together.* On 
this account, and out of respect to Finow, he being sovereign. Toe 
Oomoo did hot make her appearance. Finow being seated, his 
men, as they came in, deposited their spears in the middle of the 
circle, to be afterwards shared out in the same manner as was done 
by the Vavaoo people at Neafoo the day before ; they then retir- 
ed to the oQt»de of the circle, ready to wait upon the company. 
A lai^e root of cava was then split into pieces, and distributed to 
be chewed as usual. While the cava was preparing, the provis- 
ions were shared out, ready to be eaten after the cava was drunk. 
This being done, and the provisions consumed, a second course of 
cava was prepared and served out, of which Finow having drunk a 
small quantity, retired to pay a visit to his aunt. When he arrived 
in her fyresence he went up to her, and, with great respect, kissed 
her hand, and she, in rectum, kissed his forehead.t He then sat 
down to drink cava with her and her attendants, and, as she pre- 
sided, he of course sat outside, facing her. When the cava was 
finished, he walked out to view the fortifications, on which .occasion 
the matahooles of Toe Ooraoo waited on him, and pointed out 
every thing worthy of notice. They descanted on the excellence 

*An accurate and full description of the ceremonious reflations of a cava 
party will be g^iven hereafter. 

t When a person salutes a superior relation, he kisses the hand of the par- 
ty ; if a very superior relation, he kisses the foot : the superior in return kissei 
the forehead. There may be some doubt as to the propriety of the term to 
kits in this ceremony, for it is not performed by the lips after our usual mode, 
but rather by the application of the upper lip and the nostrils, and has mor^ 
the appearance of smelling. When two equals are about to salute, each 
applies his upper lip and nostrils to the forehead of the other, or he applies 
Ms lips to the lips of the other, but without any movement of them, or smack, 
as in our mode. Our kiss they never adopt, not eyen between the sexes, but, 
on the contrary, alway jridicnle it, and term it the whiH nwn''s kiss. 
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cf the pkn, and tiieii gave him anecdotes of the w«r, tellidg hiarn 
where such a chief was killed, where another lost his arm oi bi» 
leg, where a cannon ball had struck, &c. ; and, as they yiewed tibe 
outside of the works, they pointed out where the diflerent mnrter- 
ers of Toob6 Nuha met their fate. AM this, however, they told 
him in answer to his queries ; for it is a thing very remaricable m 
the character of the people of Tonga, that they never exalt ki any 
feats of bravery they may have performed, but, on the. contrary., 
take every opportunity of praising their adversaries ; and this a 
man will do, although his adversary may be plainly a coward, and 
Will make an excuse for him, such as the unfavoorableness of the 
opportunity, or great fatigue, or ill state of health, orbadne^ of his 
ground, ^c. In their games of wrestling they act up to the saone 
principle, never to speak ill of their antagonist afterwardg^hut always 
to praise him. As an illustration of this characteritmay be remark- 
ed, that the man who called himself Fanna Fonneoa, (a great gun) 
who ventured his life in his hazardous approach to Mr. Mariner, 
and threw his spear at the muzzle of his carronade, never after- 
wards boasted of it, nor appeared to think he had done any thiag 
extraordinary, or at least worthy of after-notice. Their notions of 
true bravery seem to be very correct, and the light in which they 
viewed this act of Fanna Fonnooa serves for an example : they con- 
sidered it in short a rash action, and unworthy a great and brave 
mind, that never risks any danger but with a moral certainty, or at 
least reasonable expectation, of doing some service to his cause. In 
these respects they accuse Europeans of a great deal of vanity and 
selfishness, and unfortunately with too much justice. It must be 
remarked, however, that these noble sentimepts belong to chiefs, 
matabooles, and professed warriors ; not much to the lowest or- 
ders, many of whom will knock a dead man about the head with a 
club till they have notched and blooded it a good deal, and pretend 
it was <j|one in the battle against a living foe ; but such things are 
always suspected, and held in ridicule. 

Finow having for a considerable time inspected the fortificationi 
praising everywhere the judgment with which it was planned, re- 
tired to the house which had formerly belonged to Toobp Nuha, 
^here he passed the night. The following mprning he summpn- 
ed ^ general meeting of all the inhabitants of Vavaoo, which was 
^0on accpnplished, as the people were all at one or other of the 
two fortresses. He then gave directions to all the principal men 
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Jtop ecil Bg fhe cvllivatioo of the eouotry^ which the late war had 
reduced to a sad state. He comiBanded that everj one sheuld be 
BB fitigal as posfiibie ia his tbod^ that the present scarcity imght be 
recompensed with future abundance. He ordered his fishermen to 
supply bim and hie chiefs with plenty of tish^that the comsuinptiou 
of pork itt%ht be lessened* Having settled these matters, he next 
gave ORters that the iai^e. fortress of Felletoa should be taken 
down, its fencing^ carried away by any body who might want it^ iti 
baaks levelled with the ground, and its ditches filled up ; urging, 
as his reason, that there was no necessity for a garrisoned place in 
time (^ peace, pafticularly in a spot which could be so much better 
employed for building an additional number of more commodious 
dwellings. The fortress of Neafoo, he said, might remain, for it 
was a place not convenient to live at, and therefore it was not 
worth while to take any trouble about it. These were his osten- 
sible reasons but his real motives were^jeasy to be seen into : he 
^as apprehensive, that, in the event of another insurrection, his 
enemies might again possess themselves of this strong hold ; but as 
to the other fortress, if he did not succeed in securing it for him- 
self, he could easily dispossess his enemies of it, by destroying it. 
with his carronades whenever he thought proper. 

These orders were begun immediately to be put into execution, 
under the inspection of the chiefs of the different districts jo£ the 
island. The following day the king gave orders to Toobo ^Toa to 
proceed back to the Hapai islands, of which he constituted him 
tributary chief ; the tributes* were to be sent to Vavaoo half-year- 

• The tribute generally consists of yams, mats, gnatoo, dried fish, live birds, 
&c. J and is levied upon every man's propertv in proportion as he can spare. 
The quantity is sometimes determined by the chief of each district, though 
generally by the will of each individual, who will always take care to s6nd 
quite as much as he can well afford, lest the superior chief should be offend- 
ed with him, and deprive him of all that he has. This tribute is paid twice a 
year ; once at the ceremony of Inachiy or offering the first fruits of the season 
to the gods, in or about the beginning of October ; and again, at some other 
time of the year, when the tributary chief may think proper, and is generally 
done when some article is in great plenty. The tribute levied at the time of 
the Inachi is general and absolute ; that which is paid on the other occasion 
comes more in form of a present, but is so established by old custom, that, if 
it were omitted, it would amount to little less than an act of rebellion. It 
may here with propriety be observed, that the practice of making presents to 
superior chiefa is very generid and frequent. The higher claw of chiefs gen- 
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ly, as usaal : at the same time, all the natives of Hapai, who had 
come to the war, were to return with their chief. On this occa- 
sion the young prince (Finow's son, Moegnagnongo) went with 
Toob6 Toa to the Hapai islands, as he wished to look over his 
lands on the island of Foa ; and Mr. Mariner accompanied the 
prince, as he preferred his character and habits to those of his 
father. They arrived safe at this island after a quick pdssi^e of 
about nine hours. 



erally make a present to the king, of hog8 or jams, abont once a fortnig^bt : 
these chiefs, about the same time, receive presents from those below them, 
and these last from others, aod so on, down to the coinmon people. The 
principle on which all this is grounded is of course fear, but it is. termed re* 
spect (o/a.) 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Arritral of Tilimdei^too «it Foa^Description of the sport called fanna kalai-^ 
Treaty of Filim^e&too with the chief of Hihifo, reapecting the bird ka- 
lai, for Finow— Desertion of several chiefs and warriors to Tonga— Island 
of Tofooa, and restrictions respecting cutting down the Toa tree (Catu* 
arina) — Volcano on this island — Certain principles among the Fiji island-* 
ers alluded to— Grave of John Norton, of Captain Blights boat, with some 
account of him— Extract from Bligh's narrative— Remarks upon the sub- 
ject — Some account of a ship arriving at the island of Tonga from Botany 
Bay— Account given of Botany Bay by a Tonga chief and his wife, who 
had returned from there — Finow^s ideas respecting the value and circulation 
of money — ^General slaughter of the dogs at Vavaoo, on account of their 
destroying the game — Their flesh cooked and eaten by several chiefs — i1« 
now's first essay at the sport of fanna kalai with the bird from Tonga. 
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HORTLY after the arrival of the prince, with Toobo Toa and 
Mr. Mariner, at the island of Foa, there came a canoe from Vavaoo 
with the Tonga chief Filimoeatoo, who, it will be recollected, «was 
a relation of Finow, and had joined his cause at Pangaimotoo, leav- 
ing the island of Tonga for that purpose, by leave of his superior, 
the chief of Hihifo. Filimoeatoo was now on his return to the is* 
land of Tonga, with a commission from Finow to treat with the 
chief of Hihifo respecting a particular bird of the species called 
halai (trained for sport.) This latter chief, although belonging to 
the island of Tonga, was never professedly Finow's enemy, other- 
wise than as Finow had been associated with the late Toob6 Nuha, 
whom the chief of Hihifo mortally hated ;* but as Toob6 Nuha 
was now dead, and consequently all cause of enmity removed, Fi- 
now was in hopeis he should be able to prevail upon the chief of 
Hihifo to make him a present of one of the first and best trained 
birds, of the kind in question, that ever was known, and which this 
chief had trained up with great care, and had long had in his pos- 
session, though it was the envy of every chief that had seen it. 
This particular bird Finow was ardently desirous of, to practice 

* Th« cause of this •mmty, Mr. Marinsr is not w«ll acquainted with. 
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the sport called fauna kalai^ of which we shall give a descriptioii. 
The sportsman, armed with a bow and arrows, conceals himself 
within a large cage, made of a sort of wicker-work, covered over 
wuth green leaves, but not so much but what he may see his game : 
on the top of this cage is the cock bird tied by the leg, v^ho makes 
a noise, and flaps his wings, as if calling other birds to come and 
fight him : within is a smaller cage, in which there is the hen bird, 
who also makes a peculiar noise, as if in answer to the one on the 
outside ; hut be this as it may, both cock birds and hens are at- 
tracted towards the spot, and are shot by the sportsman. This 
sport is practised by none but the king and very great chiefs, for 
training and keeping these birds require exceeding great care as 
well as great expense. One man is appointed to each pair of 
birds, and he has nothing else to do but to attend to the manage- 
ment of them ; and, if this is not done with great skill, they will 
not make the noise necessary to attract others. So much atten- 
tion, in short, is paid to these birds, that their keepers are author- 
ised to go and demand plantains for them, of whomsoever it may 
be, and howsoever scarce may be this article of food, even if there 
were a famine, and the people almost starving : if a keeper even 
on such occasions, sees a fine bunch of plantains, he will go and 
$ahoo it, which he does by sticking a reed in the tree, and telling 
the proprietor that those plantains are tabooed for the use of the 
birds. These keepers live well, and are, in general, very insolent 
fellows, sometimes committing very great depredations, under fri- 
volous pretensions of procuring food for their birds. The sufferer 
fometimes makes a complaint to the king, or whatever chief the 
keeper belongs to ; and if the chief thinks the offence really out- 
rageous, he orders the man a severe beating, which is usually done 
by inflicting heavy slaps with the open hand upon his bare back, 
•r striking him about the head and face with the fist. i 

Filimoeatoo soon departed from Foa, on his way to Hihifo, and I 
arrived at this place without any accident. He was not, however, 
«o successful in the object of his journey as he expected to be ; 
for the chief of Hihifo was by no means willing to part with a bird, 
which, he said, had cost great hazard to himself, and the loss of 
many lives, to preserve ; for he had sustained wars with so many 
other chiefs, whohad quarrelled with him on account of his refus- 
ing to give it them, that he felt, he said, more than ever resolved 
to keep it : but, however, as Finow had so strong a desire for an 
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excellent and well trained bird of that kind, he would make him a 
present of a pair, which, although not quite so good as the one in 
question, yet would be found exceedingly valuable. Before part- 
ing, however, he qualified his refusal of the rare bird by saying, 
that if he ever did give it away, it must be after very mature de- 
liberation, for it had already cost him a vast deal, and was certain* 
ly the best bird that had ever been trained. He was heartily glad 
to hear of the death of Toobo Nuha, and declared tliat no personal 
enmity existed on his part towards Finow ; but, on the contrary, 
he felt so g^eat an attachqj^eot for him, that he would most willingly 
return with Filim6eatoo to Vavaoo to pay a visit to Finow, but that 
his matifbooles would not allow him. Filim6eatoo having remain- 
ed a day and a night with this chief, returned with the two birds 
to Finow, and gave him an account of his interview with the chief 
of Hihifo. Finow received the present, but was by no means well 
pleased with the refusal of the bird^ on which he had so much set 
his heart. The following morning, however, he went out to try 
his success with these two, and which so far exceeded his expec- 
tations, that he wanted more than ever to have the excellent bird, 
and he immediately set about to obtain it by rich presents. He 
accordingly got ready sea-horses^ teeth, beads, axes, a looking- 
glass, several iron bolts, and a grinding-stone, all of which he had 
procured from European ships, and chiefly from the Port au Prince. 
Besides these things, he ordered to be got ready several bales of 
Vavaoo gnatoo^ fine Hamoa mats, and a large quantity of cava ; the 
whole of which he gave in chaise to Filim6eatoo to take immedi- 
ately to Hihifo, and present them to the chief, except some of the 
cava, which he was to distribute among the lower chiefs and ma- 
tabooles, to engage them more readily in his interest. Finow him- 
self accompanied Filimoeatoo as far as Haano, (one of the Hapai 
islands,) and took many of his principal chiefs along with him, 
with a view of lessening the consumption of food at Vavaoo. On 
this expedition there were five canoes, all of which arrived safe 
at Haano ; and from this island Filim6eatoo proceeded in one ca- 
noe with thirty men to Hihifo, where he also arrived safe, and dis- 
tributed his presents. 

The chief of Hifiifo, on this second urgent application from Fi- 
now, after some Consideration, answered, that as he could not make 
any use of the bird himself, his time being so much taken up in 

constant warfare with his neighbours, and as it would not be consistent 
W 
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wiik the character of a chief* to retain from another that which he 
could not use himself, he would, at once, resign the bird to Finow^ 
notwithstanding the high value he placed on it, and the immense 
cai-e and trouble it had cost him. This famous bird was according- 
ly consigned to the charge of Filimoeatoo, who returned with all 
convenient speed to tell the king the success of his journey. Fi- 
now was still at the Hapai island, when he received his long wished* 
for present ; but he made no use of it till about three weeks after- 
wards, when he had returned to Vavaoo. In the mean time Mac- 
capapa, Lolo hea Bibigi, and three otheos, all chiefs and warriors^ 
secretly left Vavaoo, and sailed for Tonga, to join Tarky', chief of 
the fortress of Bea (who formerly burnt Fmow's fortress of Nioo- 
calofa in so treacherous a manner,) They took this step, being 
apprehensive that the king might hereafter wreak his vengeance 
on them for fighting against him : the sequel will show how far 
their apprehensions were, well grounded. 

Whilst Finow was yet at the Hapai islands, Mr. Mariner accom- 
panied the prince to the island of Tofooa, to procure iron-wood> 
which is found there in great abundance. The prince first obtain- 
ed leave from Tooitonga, (the divine chief,) for this island is his 
property, and therefore considered sacred ; besides, it is supposed 
to be the residence of the sea gods, and on this account the people 
firmly believe that no sharks will hurt a man who is swimming 
near upon its coast, but, on the contrary, swim round him, and 
even pass so close as to touch him, without shewing the least hun- 
gry disposition. Mr. Mariner, however, never had an opportuni- 
ty of witnessing the miraculous abstinence of this sort of fish. 

On the island of Tofooa there is a small volcano, situated near 
the northern extremity, from which smoke almost constantly is- 
sues, and pumice-stones are very frequently thrown out. An erup- 
tion of fiame takes place, sometimes twice or thrice a week, and 
at other times scarcely once in two months, and generally lasts 
from one to two or three days. The way to the top is extremely 
difficult ; but Mr. Mariner, taldng one of the natives of the island 
for a guide, resolved to ascend it. They began the ascent early 
in the morning, and, although their progress was much impeded 
by the quantity of loose pumice-stone, and often rendered very 

* The chiefs, among themselves, use this sort of expression, — as in civili- 
sed countries one would say^ it it not acting like a gentleman. 
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dangereus, they reached the top in ahout four hours. There was 
at this time xh> eruption of flame, which had ceased a few hours 
before, after having lasted three days ; smoke there was, howev- 
er, in abundance, but which did not much annoy them, as they 
were on the windward side : sundry explosions were also heard 
from within, like the noise of water being thrown upon burning 
pitch. The crater was about thirty feet diameter. Whilst 
they were here, Mr. Mariner took care not to let his companion 
approach too near, lest he might have some sinister intent : such 
precaution was by no means unnecessary, as this species of treach- 
ery, when it can be performed secretly, is not unusual, particular- 
ly among great warriors, when they have some petty interest to 
consult. This, however, is not to be considered, the natural dis- 
position of the Tonga people, but a practice which, along with 
that of war, they have learned from the natives of the Fiji islands^ 
where a man seldom goes out, even perhaps with his greatest 
friend, without being armed, and cautiously upon bis guard./ Mr. 
Mariner had, therefore, provided himself with a pistol, as a defence 
against any violent measures on the part of bis companion. On 
their retam down the mountain, he told his companion that he 
might have shot him dead, and nobody would have been the wiser, 
to which the man replied, " I see you are loto boto^* like the Fiji 
people ;^' meaning that he possessed policy and caution against 
treachery ; and added, '^ as I am unarmed, it is a proof that / had 
no ill design, and therefore did not suspect any in you.'' 

Whilst on this island, Mr. Mariner went to see the grave of an 
Englishman, John Norton, belonging to the boat of the Bounty, 
Captain Bligh, whose crew had mutinied. He was led to visit this 
spot from a motive of curiosity, excited by the account which the 
natives had given him of the death of this man. Lest, however, 
the reader may have forgotten this particular circumstance in the 
narrative of Captain Bligh, we shall first give the account as relat- 
ed by this gentleman. Having put into this island for supplies, and 
after having remained a few days, he discovered that the natives 
had a design against him ; in consequence of which he made the 
best of his way with his men to the boat : the narrative then pro- 
eeeds in the foUowii^ words : 

• Of a wiie mind. 
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^^ When I came to the boat, and was seeing the people embaric^ 
Nageete wanted me to stay to speak to Eefow ; but I found he was 
encouraging them to the attack, and I determined, had it then beg^n, 
to have killed him for his treacherous behaviour. I ordered the 
carpenter not to quit me until the other people were in the boat. 
Nageete, finding I would not stay, loosed himself from my hold^ 
and went off, and we all got into the boat, except one man, who, 
while I was getting on board, quitted it, and ran up the beach to 
' cast the stem-fast off, notwithstanding the master and others call* 
ing him to return, while they were hauling me out of the water. 

^^ I was no sooner in the boat than the attack began by about two 
hundred men ; the unfortunate poor man, who had run up the 
beach, was knocked down, and the stones flew like a shower of 
shot. Many Indians got hold, of the stem rope, and were near 
hauling us on shore, and would certainly have done it, if I had not 
had a knife in my pocket, with which I cut the rope. We then 
hauled off to the grapnel, every one being more or less hurt. At 
this time I saw five of the natives about the poor man they had 
killed, and two of them were beating him about the head with 
stones in their hands. 

" We had no time to reflect, before, to my surprise, they filled 
their canoes with stones, and twelve men came off after us to re- 
new the attack, which they did so effectually as nearly to disable 
all of us. Our grapnel was foul, but Providence here assisted us ; 
the fluke broke, and we got to our oars and pulled to the sea. 
They, however, could paddle round us, so that we were obliged 
to sustain the attack without being able to return it, except with 
such stones as lodged in the boat, and in this I found we were very 
inferior to them. We could not close, because our boat was lum- 
bered and heavy, and that they knew very well : I therefore a- 
dopted the expedient of throwing overboard some clothes, which 
they lost time in picking up ; and, as it was now almost dark, they 
gave over the attack, and retumed towards the shore, leaving as 
to reflect on our unhappy situation. 

^' The poor man I lost was John Norton : this was his second 
voyage with me as quarter-master, and his worthy character made 
me lament his loss very much. He has left an aged parent, I am 
told, whom he supported." 

The account the natives gave was to the following purport- 
Part of Captain Bligh's crew had been on shore to procure water, 
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«iicl had all rettirned into their boat, except one mto who was mak- 
ing the best of his way after his companions, with an axe in bis 
hand ; some of the natives, perceiving the axe, resolved to pos- 
sess themselves of it, particularly one of them, who was a carpen- 
ter ; they accordingly pursued him, and this carpenter, throwing a 
stone at him,^ knocked him down, and, coming up, beat him on the 
head with stones, till he was dead. They then stripped the body, 
and dragged it up the country towards a malai, where they left it 
exposed two or three days, and afterwards buried it near the spot. 
They said very little about a general attack, merely stating, that 
some of the natives threw stones at Captain Blights boat ; and Mr. 
Mariner, at that time, not having read th^ narrative, did not inquire 
into such particulars as he otherwise would have done : but the 
most wonderful part of the story is, that the whole track of ground 
through which the body was dragged had ever since been desti- 
tute of grass, as well as the spot on which it lay for two or three 
days. It was this circumstance, principally, that engaged Mr. Ma- 
riner to visit the place, and there, indeed, he found the bare track 
of ground from the beach to near the place where they say he wai 
buried ; nor has it much the appearance of a beaten path, besides 
that it leads to and fi^om places, where there are but few inhabit- 
ants : at the termination of this track there is a bare place, lying 
transversely, about the length and breadth of a man. 

However trivial such relations may appear in themselves, they 
are worth mentioning, with a view to contrast them with the ac- 
counts given by credible travellers, that they may tend to prove 
how far the the statements of the natives may be depended on ; 
besides which, in some instances, as in the present, they shew 
what kind of superstitions they are subject to.* As to the bare 
track, although it may not now have much the appearance of H 
beaten path, owing to the grass having grown irregularly on either 
6jde, yet there is every probability that, some years back, it was 
such, in a great degree, though now little trod : but those who are 
williog to keep up the spirit of the wonderful have attributed it 
to this supernatural cause. Superstitions, in all countries, are 
much of the same kind ; we have similar ones in our own ; but, 
whilst men of cultivated minds disregard them, the vulgar in geii" 

* For another instance of thif kind, see affair of the Missionaries, 
page 66. 
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end most firmly give their belief, particularly where there is some 
sensible object that appears to corroborate the tale.* 

Whilst Finow was yet at the Hapai islands, he often held conver- 
sations at his cava parties with Filimoeatoo, respecting the state of 
affairs at Tonga. Among other things, this chief related, that a 
ship frotn Botany Bay had toudbed there about a week before he 
arrived, onboard of which there was a Tonga chief, Paloo Mata 
Moigna, and his wife, Fatafehi, both of whom had formerly left 
Tonga (before the death of Toogoo Ahoo) and had resided some 
years at the Fiji islands, from which place they afterwards went 
along with one Selly (as they pronounced it) or, probably, Selby, 
an Englishman, in a vessel belonging to Botany Bay, to reside 
there. At this latter place he and his wife remained about two 
years, and now, on their return to Tonga, finding the island in such 
an unsettled state, they choose rather, (notwithstanding the earn- 
est entreaties of their friends) to go back again to Botany Bay. 
The account they gave of the English customs at this place, and 
the treatment they first met with, it may be worth while to men- 
tion. The first thing that he and his wife had to do, when they 
arrived at the governor's house, where they went to reside, was 
to sweep out a large court yard, and clean down a great pair of 
stairs; in vain they endeavoured to explain, that in their own 
country they were chiefs, and, being accustomed to be waited on, 
were quite unused to such employments: their expostulations 
were taken no notice of, and work they must. At first their life 
was so uncomfortable, that they wished to die ; no one seemed to 
protect ttiem ; all the houses were shut against them ; if they saw 
any body eating, they were not invited to partake : nothing was 
to be got without money, of which they could not comprehend .the 
value, nor how this same money was to be obtained in any quanti- 
ty ; if they asked for it, nobody would give them any, unless they 
worked for it, atid then it was so small in quantity, that they could 
not get one tenth part of what they wanted with it. One day, 
whilst sauntering about, the chief fixed his eyes upon a cook's shop, 

* I observe that some readers have looked «pon the above explanation a« 
if I had considered it perfectly satisfactory in regard to all the phenomena 5 
this I did not intend : 1 have merely ventured to state what I consider to be 
the probable cause of the long track. As to the short transverse one, suflSce 
it to say, that I do not believe it to have been occasioned by poor Norton^ « 
¥ody. 
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Und, seeing several people enter, and others, again, coming out 
with victuals, he made sure that they were sharing out food, ac- 
cording to the old Tonga fashion, aild in he went, glad enough of 
the occasion, expecting to get some pork ; after waiting some time, 
with anxiety to be helped to his share, the master of the shop 
asked him what he wanted, and, being answered in an unknown 
language, straightway kicked him out, taking him for a thief, that 
only wanted an opportunity to steal. Thus, he said, even being a 
chief did not prevent him being used ill, for, when he told them 
he was a chief, they gave him to understand, that money made a 
man a chief. After a time, however, he acknowledged that he 
got better used, in proportion as he became acquainted with the 
customs and language. He expressed his astonishment at the per- 
severence with which the white people worked from morning till 
night, to get money : he could not conceive how they were able 
to endure so much labour. 

After having heard this account, Finow asked several questions 
respecting the nature of money: what is it made of ? — is it like 
iron ? can it be fashioned like iron, in to various useful instruments ? 
if not, why cannot people procure what they want in the way of 
barter ? — but where is money to be got ? — ^if it be made, then every 
man ought to spend his time in making money ; that when he hat 
got plenty, he may be able afterwards to obtain whatever else he 
-wants. In answer to the last observation, Mr. Mariner replied 
that the material of which money was made was very scarce and 
difficult to be gpt, and that only chiefs and great men could pro- 
cure readily a large quantity of it ; and this either by being inher- s 
itors of plantations or houses, which they allowed others to have, 
for paying them so much tribute in money every year ; or by their 
public services ; or by paying small sums of money for things when 
they were in plenty, and afterwards letting others have them for 
larger sums,' when they were scarce : and as to the lower classes 
of people, they worked hard, and got paid by their employers in 
small quantities of money, as the reward of their labour, &c. That 
the king was the only person that was allowed to make (to coin) 
money, and that he put his mark upon all that he made, that it 
might be known to be true ; that no person could readily procure 
the material of which it was made, without paying money for it ; 
and if contrary to the iaJboo of the king, he turned this material into 
money, he would scarcely have made as much as he had given for 
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it. Mr. Mariner was then going on to shew the convenience oi 
money as a medium of exchange, when Filimoeatoo interrupted him 
saying to Finow, I understand bow it is ; — money is less cumber- 
some than goods, and it is very convenient for a man to exchan^ 
away his goods for money ; which, at any other time, he can ex- 
change again for the same or any other goods that he may want; 
whereas the goods themselves may perhaps spoil by keeping*, 
(particularly if provisions) but the money he supposed would not 
spoil ; and although it was of no true value Itself, yet being scarce 
and difficult to be got without giving something useful and reallj 
valuable for it, it was imagined to be of value ; and if every body 
considered it so, and would readily give their goods for it, he did 
not see but what it was of a sort of real value to all who possessed 
it, as long as their neighbours chose to take it in the same way. 
Mr. Mariner found he could not give a better explanation, he 
therefore told Filimoeatoo that his notion of the nature of money 
was a just one. After a pause of some length, Finow replied that 
the explanation did not satisfy him : he still thought it a foolisb 
thing that people should place a value on money, when they either 
could not or would not apply it to any useful (physical) purpose : 
"If," said he, "it were made of iron, and could be converted into 
knives, axes, and chissels, there would be some sense in placing a 
value on it ; but as it is, I see none : if a man," he &dded, ^^ has 
more yams than he wants, let him exchange some of them away 
for pork or gnatoo ; certainly money is much handier, and more 
convenient, but then as it will not spoil by being kept, people will 
store it up, instead of sharing it out, as a chief ought to do, and 
thus become selfish ; whereas, if provision were the principal 
property of a man, and it ought to be, as being both the most use- 
ful and the most necessary, he could not store it up, for it would 
spoil, and so he would be obliged either to exchange it away for 
something else useful, or share it out to his neighbours, and infe- 
rior chiefs and dependants, for nothing." He concluded by saying, 
" I understand now very well what it is that makes the Papalangis 
so selfish ; — it is this money !" 

When Mr. Mariner informed Finow that dollars were money, he 
was greatly surprised, having always taken them for p&anga^* and 

* Paanga is the name thej give to a certain kind of bear which is used in 
one of their {;;anie8 : they supposed dollars to be used among us for a similar 
|)urpose. 
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things of little value; and he was exceedingly sorry he bad not 
secured all the dollars out of the Port au Prince, before be had 
ordered her to be burnt : " I had always thought," said he, "that 
your ship belonged to some poor fellow, perhaps to king Geoi^e's 
cook ;* for, captain Cook^s ship, which belonged to the king, had 
pleaty of beads, axes, and looking-glasses on board, whilst yours 
had nothing but iron hoops, oil, skins, and twelve thousand paan^a 
as I thought : but if every one of these was money, your ship must 
have belonged to a very great chief indeed." 

Finow and his chiefs having now remained at the Hapai islands 
nearly six weeks, resolved to return to Vavaoo, and the following 
day set sail : the prince and Mr. Mariner accompanying them. As 
soon as they arrived at Vavaoo, the king gave orders that all the 
dogs in the isjand, except a few that belonged to chiefs, should be 
killed, because they destroyed the game, particularly the kalai ; 
after which he promised himself great sport with his favourite 
bird. As the breed of dogs was scarce at theseislands, there were 
not more than fifty or sixty killed on the occasion ; but on these 
several of the chiefs made a hearty repast. Finow was particu- 
larly fond of dog's fiesh, but he ordered it to be called pork; be- 
cause women and many men had a degree of abhorrence at this 
sort of diet The parts of the dog in most esteem are the neck 
and hinder quarters. The animal is killed by blows on the head, 
and cooked in the same manner as a hog : Mr. Mariner has fre- 
quently partaken of it, and found it very good : the fat is considered 
excellent. At the Sandwich islands the practice was almost uni- 
versal in Mr. Mariner's time, so that more dog's flesh was eaten 
than pork : the hogs being preserved to be used as a trading com- 
modity with European and American vessels. At these last men- 
tioned islands most of the male dogs are opperated upon, and after- 
wards fattened for the express purpose ; and Mr. Mariner thinks 
their flesh is nearly as good and tender as that of a sucking pig. 

Finow having ordered all things to be got ready, went out early 
in the morning after his arrival, to try the excellence of his bird ; 
and had very great sport. The day following he went out again ; 
but the bird, from< some cause or another, would not make any 
Boise ; and this made him so angry that he knocked it on the ground, 

* At these islands a cook is considered one of the lowest of mankind in 
point of rank. 

X 
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lOid beat it with ao arrow, and, after baying aln^osi killed it, gave 
|t away to one of bis chiefs, declaring how vexatious it was to 
|iave a bird that would not speak after having had so much trouble 
with it He afterwards used the two birds that were first sent to 
bim, and was tolerably well latisQed with them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IslaBidof Hoo]igd--*>C«iti<ni8 ctTem there, am^f hew fini discroi^i^c(-^AiMfe>- 
dote of the person who first diBcovered the caTern— DescHptRm of tkv 
aport of shooting nts — Popular tale of the origin of the Tonga isteuddls— Ff« 
now's return to Vavaoo — General fono^ and seizure of seferal chiefiB-* 
Stratagem used to secure Cacahoo—Several of the prisoners taken out to 
sea to be sunk ; their conyersa6on on the waj — ^Conduct of Cacahoo' 
whilst sinking — Conduct of the widows of the deceased, paitiiculak'ly of the 
widow of New Fahoo— Deseription of the plantation of* Afahe Boogoo-^* 
Popokr tak of what happened at this plantation in fomef timet^-^Xonfif 
song-— Abundance of a peculiar fish found here— -This plantation givefr vip 
by Mahe Boogoo, and conferred on Mr. Mariner by Finow-«-Mr. Mariner^* 
providential escape from a shark — A dead spermaceti whale found off one 
of the islands — Their method of making ornaments with its teeth — Anec* 
dote exemplifying the high estimation in which whalers teeA are held— - 
Still greater value of them at the Fiji idands^Arrivalof CowMboaSa frmilK 
^e Fiji islands. 

Jb IKOW, haying at this time no husinesB of importance on which 
to employ his attention, resolved to go to the island of H^onga, l]i-^ 
ing at a small distance to the southward of Vavaoo, in order to iu- 
spect the plantations there, and to recreate himself a little witb 
the sport of shooting birds and rats. Mr. Mariner, as usual, form^* 
ed one of the party. On this island there is a peculiar caYern^. 
situated on the western coast, the entrance to which is some feet 
beneath the surface of the sea even at low water ; and was first dis- 
covered by a young chief, whilst diving after a turtle. The na- 
ture of this cavern will be better understood if we imagine a hol- 
low rock rising sixty feet or more above the surface of the water ; 
into the cavity of which there is no known entrance but one, and 
that is on the side of the rock, several feet under the water, which 
flows into it ; and consequently the base of the cavern may be said 
to be the sea itself* Finow and his friends, being on this part of 

* The depth of the entrance below the surface differs of course with the 
different heights of the tide : when Mr. Mariner entered, it was about six feef 
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the island, proposed one afternoon on a sudden thought, to^o int» 
this cavern and drink cara. TlHr. Mariner was not with them at the 
time the proposal was made ; but happening to come down a little 
while after to the shore, and seeing some of the young chiefe div* 
ing into the water, one after another, and not rise again he was a 
little surprised, and inquired of the last, who was just preparing to 
take the same step, what they were about ? ^^ Follow me,^^ said 
he, " and I will take you where you have never been before ; 
and where Finow, and his chie& and matabooles, are now assem- 
bled.^' Mr. Mariner, supposing it to be the famous cavern of 
which he had heard some account, without any further hesitatioD, 
prepared'*' himself to follow his companion, who dived into the 
water, and he after him, and, guided by the light reflected from 
his heels, entered the opening in the rock, and having dived 
throqgh the passage, which is about eight or nine feet in lengthy 
rose into the cavern. He was no sooner above the surface of the 
water than, sure enough, he heard the voices of the king and bis 
friends : being directed by his guide, he climbed upon a jutting 
portion of i^ck,. and sat down. AH the light that came into this 
• place was reflected from the bottom, and was sufficient, after re- 
mainii^ about five minutes, to show objects with some little dis- 
tinctness ; at least he could discover, being directed by the voice, 
Finow and the rest of the company, seated like himself. Never- 
theless, as it was desirable to have a stronger illumination, Mr* 
Mariner dived out again, and procuring his pistol, prilned it well, 
tied plenty o^gnatoo tight round it, and wrapped the whole up in 
a plantain leaf: he directed an attendant to bring a torch in the 
same way. Thus prepared, he re-entered the cavern as speedily 
as possible, unwrapped the gnatoo^ a great portion of which was 
perfectly dry, fired it by the flash of the powder, and lighted the 
torch. The place was now illuminated tolerably well, for the first 

below the surface : Jeremiah Higgins says it was two or three feet when he 
went in, at nearly low water, at which period il is very diflScult to enter, os 
account of the swell. 

♦ Jt is proper to mention that in presence of a superior chief, it is consider- 
ed very disrespectful to be undrest : under such circumstances as the present, 
therefore, every one retires a little^ and as soon as he has divested himself of 
his usual dress, slips on an apron made of the leaves of the chi tree, or of 
matting called gie : the same respect is shewn if it be necessary to undress 
near a chief's grave ; because some hotooa or god may be present. 
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lime, perhaps, since its existence. It appeared (by guess) to be 
about 40 feet wide in the main patt, but which branched ofi", on 
ane side, in two narrower portions. The medium height seemed 
also about fbrty feet.* The roof was hung with stalactites in a 
Tcry curious way, resembling, upon a cursory view, the gothic 
arches and ornaments of an old church. After having examined 
the place, they drank cava, and passed away the time in conversa- 
tion upon different subjects. Among other things, an old mata- 
boole, after having mentioned how the cavern was discovered, viz. 
by a young chief in the act of diving after a turtle, related an in- 
teresting account of the use which this chief made of his acciden- 
tal discovery. The circumstances are as follow. 

In former times there lived a tooi (governor) of Vavaoo, who 
exercised a very tyrannical deportment towards his people ^ at 
length, when it was no longor to be borne, a certain chief medi*' 
tated a plan of insurrection, and was resolved to free his country- 
men from such odious slavery, or to be sacrificed himself in the at- 
tempt : being however treacherously deceived by one of his own 
party, the tyrant became acquainted with his plan, and immediate- 
ly had him arrested. He was condemned to be taken out to sea 
and drowned, and all his family and relations were ordered to be 
massacred, that none of his race might remain. One of his daugh- 
ters, a beautiful girl, young and interesting, had been reserved to 
be the wife of a chief of considerable rank, and she also would have 
8unk, the victim of the merciless destroyer, had it not been for the 
generous exertions of another young chief, who a short time be- 
fore had discovered the cavern of Hoonga. This cjiscovery he 
had kept within his breast a profound secret, reserving it as a 
place of retreat for himself, in case he should be unsuccessful in a 
plan of revolt which he also had in view. He had long been en- 
amoured of this beautiful young maiden, but had never dared to 
make her acquainted with the soft emotions of his heart, knowing 
that she was bethrothed to achief of higher rank and greater pow- 
er. But now the dreadful moment arrived when she was about to 
be cruelly sacrificed to the rancor of a man, to whom he was a 
most deadly enemy. No time was to he lost ; he flew to her 
abode, communicated in a few short words the decree of the ty- 

* Jeremiah Higgins thinks it was not near so high : he had the light of the 
«<in setting opposite to the entrance, and refracted through the water. Mr. 
Mariner had a superior light, from his torch. 
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nmt, declared himself her cbliverer if she would truftt to his hoii^ 
•ur^ and, with eyes speaking the most tender affiaett obs, he waited 
wkfa breathless expectation for an answer. Soon her coasentiof 
haod was clasped to his : the shades of evenrDg' farouxBd their es- 
cape ; whilst the w/»od, the covert, or the ^o^e^ afibrd«d b«-r am- 
eealfflent, till her lover had brought a small caooe to a ioodij part 
of tjie beach. In thia they speedily embaxked, and as b& paddled 
her across the smooth wave, he related his discovery of the cavera 
destined to be her assylam till an opportunity offered of eo»reyiiif 
her to the Fiji islands. She, who had entrusted her peTEKmai safe* 
ly entirely to his care, hesitated not to consent to wrbaterer plaa 
be might think promotive of their ultinnte escape : her heart be- 
ing full of gratitude, love and confidence found am. easy access, i 
They soon arrived fit the rock, he leaped into the wates*, and she, I 
instructed by him, followed close after : they rose into the i»vern, 
and rested from their fears and their fatigue,, partaking of somei 
refreshment which he had brought there for himself, little tfainb 
ing, at the time, of the happiness that was in store for him. Earlj 
in the mroming he returned to Vavaoo to avoid suspieion : but did 
not fail, m. the course of the day, to repair again ta the plaee whicii 
held all that was. dear to him ; be brought her mats to lie on, t^ 
ftaest gnaioo for a change of dress, the best of food for her support, 
sandal wood oil, cocoa nuts, and eveiy thing he could think of to 
render her life as comfortable as possible. He gave her as macfa 
of bis company as prudence would allow, and at the most appro- 
priate times, lest the prying eye of curiosity should ^^^ out bif 
retreat. I^ pleaded his tale of love with the most impassiooed 
eloquence, half of which would have been suftcient to have won 
her warmest affeGtions, for she owed her life to hi& prompt aad 
generous exertions at the risk of his own: and how much was be 
delighted when he heard the confession from her own lips, that 
she had long regarded him with a favourable eye, but a sense oi 
duty had causeil her to smother the growing fondness, till the late 
sad misfortune of her famii}^, and the circumstances^ attending her 
escape, had revived all her lateat auctions, to bestow them 
wholly upon a man to whom they were so justly due. How happy 
were they in this solitary retreat! tyrannic power now no looge'f 
reached them : shut out from the world and all its cares and per- 
plexities ;— secure from all the eventful changes attending upon 
greatness^ cruelly, and ambition ; — themselves were the only po»^* 
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liters they setred, and they wereinfinitely delighted with this simple 
r/i form of gOYeminent But although this assylum was their great se* 
[r.earity in their happiest moments, they could not always enjoy each 
jiother^^ company; it was equally necessary to their safety that he 
r(;ihould(i)e often absent from her, and frequently for a length of 
jstime t<^ether, lest his cpnduct should .be watchod. The young 
^ chief therefore ptmted for an opportunity to convey her to happier 
in- scenes, where his ardent imagination pictured to him the means of 
n; procuring for her every enjoyment and comfort, which her amiable 
Hi qualifications so well entitled her to : nor was it a great while be<- 
:; fore, an opportunity offering, he devised the means of restoring 
V' her with safety to the cheerful light of day« He signified to his 
(r inferior chiefs and matabooles, that it was his intention to go to 
: the F^a islands^ and he wished them to accompany him vrith their 
, • wives and fentiale attendants, but he desired them on no account to 
; < mention to the latter the place of their destination, lest they should 
■I inadvertently betray their intention, and the governing chief pre- 
vent their departure. A lai^e canoe was soon got ready, and 
, every necessary preparation made for the voyage. As lliey were 
r 0& the point of departure, they asked him if he would not take a 
-; Tonga wife with him. He replied, no ! but he should probably^ 
find one by the way ; this they thought a joke, but in obedience 
to his orders they said no more, and, every body being en board, 
tbeyputtosea. As they approached the shores of Hoonga, he 
directed them to steer to a certain point, and having come close 
to a rock, according to his orders, he got up, and desired them to 
wait there while he went into the sea to fetch his wife ; and with* 
out staying to be asked any questions, he sprang into the water 
from that side of the canoe farthest from the rock) swam under the 
canoe, and proceeded forward into the sanctuary which had so well 
concealed his greatest and dearest treasure. Every body on 
lH>ard was exceedingly surprised at his strange conduct, and began 
to think him insane : and after a little lapse of time, not seeing him 
come xxp^ they were greatly alarmed for his safety, imagining a 
shark must have seized him. Whilst they were all in the utmost 
concern, debating what was best to be done, whether they ought 
to dive down after him, or wait accordmg to his orders, for that 
perhaps he had only swum round and was come up in some niche 
of the rock, intending to surprise them; their wonder was increas- 
ed beyond all powers of expression, on seeing hijn rise to the $u^ 
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face of the water, and come into the canoe with a beautiful female. 
At first they mistook her for a goddess, and their astonishment was 
not lessened when they recognised her countenance, and found 
her to be a person, whom they had no doubt was killed in the g^en- 
eral massacre of her family ; and this they thoug4it must be her 
apparition. But how agreeably was their wonder softened down 
into the most interesting feeUngs, when the young chief related to 
them the discovery of the cavern and the whole circumstance of 
her escape. All the young men on board could not refrain envy- 
ing him his happiness in the possession of so lovely and interesting 
a creature. They arrived safe at one of the Fiji islands, and re- 
sided with a certain chief during two years : at the end of which 
time, hearing of the death of the tyrant of Vavaoo, the young 
chief returned with his wife to the last mentioned island, and lived 
long in peace and happiness. 

Such, as to the matter of fact, is the substance of the account 
given by the old mataboole. There was one thing however stated, 
which might appear in opposition to probability, viz. that the 
chief's daughter remained in the cavern two or three months, before 
lier lover found an opportunity of taking her to the Fiji islands: 
if this be true, there must have been some other concealed open- 
ing in the cavern to have afforded a fresh supply of air. With a 
view to ascertain this, Mr. Mariner swam with the torch in his i 
hand up both the avenues before spoken of, but without discover- j 
ing any opening ; he also climbed every accessible place, with as 
little success. At the time Jeremiah Higgins was in this cavern it 
was nearly low water. He felt a draught of air coming from the 
left, and on examining the source of it found a hole which he thinks 
was more than a foot diameter, from which proceeded a tolerably 
strong and steady breeze, but not the least glimmer of light. This 
#pening he guesses to have been about four feet above the surface 
•f the water at that time. When Mr. Mariner was there, it must 
have been nearly high water, and the hole probably: covered : and 
•ven if it were not concealed it would transmit no current of air 
inwardly unless the tide were going out, which he thinks was not 
the case. At the time Higgins was there the weather was per- 
fectly calm, not a breath of wind stirring ; consequently, the influx 
•f air must have been occasioned by the descent of the surface of 
water within : on the other hand, when the water rises the air 
must rush out. This cavern therefore may be said to respire like 
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sm Animal ; the rise and fall of the tide acting as a tfiAphragnn) 9^ 
the aboye-mentioned narrow passage as a breathing hole. Jere« 
miah Higgins also heard the story of the young chief and his mis- 
tress, which perfectly accorded in all the material points with what 
is told above : it appears from his narration as well as from Mr* 
Mariner's, that the natives give this account of the two lovers ai 
a piece of true history, not a romance. There is a sort of shelf 
at the farther end of the cavern and high up, which is pointed out 
as having been used for a bed -place. 

Finow and his party having finished their cava, dived out of the 
cavern, and resumed their proper dr^ss : after which they pro- 
ceeded across the country, and got into the public roads, to amuse 
themselves with the sport of shooting rats. These animals are 
not so large as in our part of the world, but rather between the 
size of a mouse and a rat, and much of the same colour : they live 
chiefly upon such vegetable substances as sugar-cane, bread-fruitj 
&c. they constitute an article of food with the lower orders of 
people, but who are not allowed to make a sport of shooting them^ 
this privilege being reserved for chiefs, matabooles, and mooas.* 
The plan and regulations of the game of fanna gooma (ratnahoot- 
ing) are as follow. 

A party of chiefs and others having resolved to go rat-shooting, 
some of their attendants are ordered to procure and roast some 
cocoa-nut, which being done, and the chie& having informed them 
what road they mean to take, they proceed along the appointed 
road, chewing the roasted nut very finely as they go, and spitting, 
or rather blowing, a little of it at a time out of their mouths with 
considerable force, but so as not to scatter the particles far from 
each other; for if they Were widely distributed, the rat would not 
be tempted to stop and pick them up, and if the pieces were too 
large, he would run away with one piece instead of stopping to 
eat his fill. The bait is thus distributed, at moderate distances, on 
each side of the road, and the men proceed till they arrive at the 
place appointed for them to stop at. If in their way they come 
to any cross roads, they stick a reed in the ground in the middle 
of such cross roads, as a tdboo or mark of prohibition for amy one 
to come down that way, and disturb the rats while the chiefs are 

* For a cfescription of these ranks in society, an ezplanatioft will ()« giveB 
hereafter, 

Y 
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•hooting : and this no one will do ; for even if a considerable chirf 
be passing that way, on seeing the tdboo he will stop at a distance, 
and sit down On the ground, out of respect or politeness to his fel- 
low chiefs, and wait patiently till the shooting party has gone by : 
a petty chief, or one of the lower orders, would not dare to infringe 
upon this taboo at the risk of his life. The distributors of the bait 
being arrived at the place appointed for them to stop at, sit down 
to prepare cava, having previously given the orders of their chiefs 
to the owners of the neighbouring plantations to send a supply of 
refreshments, such as pork, yams, fowls, and ripe plantains^ 

The company of chiefs having divided themselves into two 
parties, set out about ten minutes after the bo6hii (or company that 
distributes the bait) and follow one another closely in a row along 
the middle of the road, armed with bows and arrows. It must be 
noticed, however, that the two parties are mixed ; the greatest 
chief, in general, proceeding first, behind him one of the opposite 
party, then one of the same party with the first, and behind him 
again one of the other party, and so on alternately. The rules of 
the game are these : no one may shoot a rat that is in advance of 
him, except he who happens to be fir^t in the row (for their situa- 
tions change, as will directly be seen ;) but any one may shoot a 
rat that is either abreast of him or behind him. As soon as a man 
has shot, whether he hits the rat or not, he changes his situation 
with the man behind him, so that it may happen that the last man, 
if he have not shot so often as the others, may come to be first, 
and vice versa, the first come to be last : and for the same reason, 
two or three, or more, of the same party, may come to be iinmedi- 
ately behind one another. Whichever party kills ten rats first, 
wins the game. If there be plenty of rats, they generally play 
three or four games. As soon as they arrive at any cross roads 
they pull tip the reeds placed as a tdboo^ that passengers coming 
afterwards may not be interrupted in their progress. When they 
have arrived at the place where the bodhi are waiting, they sit 
down and partake of what is prepared for them ; afterwards, 
. if they are disposed to pursue their diversion, they send the 
bodhi on to prepare another portion of the road : the length of 
road prepared at a tijne is generally about a quarter of a mile. If, 
during the game, any one of either party see a fair shot at a bird, 
be may take aim at it ; if he kill it, it counts the same as a rat, but 
whether he hit it or not, if he Venture a shot, he changes place 
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•witli the one behind him. Every now and then they stop and 
make a peculiar noise with the lips, like the squeaking of a rat, 
which frequently brings them out of the bushes, and they sit up- 
right on their haunches, as in the attitude of listening. If a rat is 
alarmed by their approach, and is running away, one or more cry 
out too J (stop !) with a sudden percussion of the tongue, and is a 
term used, we may suppose, on account of the sharp and sudden 
tone with which it may be pronounced. This has generally the 
effect of making the rat stop, when he sits up, and appears too 
much frightened to attempt his escape. When he is in the act of 
raaning away, the squeaking noise with the lips, instead of stop- 
ping him, would cause him to run faster. They frequently also 
use another sound, similar to what we use when we wish to an- 
swer in the affirmatiye without opening the lips, consisting in a 
sort of humming noise, sounding through the nostrils, but more 
loud, short, Mid sudden. The arrows used on these occasions are 
nearly six feet long, (the war-arrows being about three feet,) made 
of reed, headed with iron-wood : they are not feathered, and their 
great length i« requisite, that they may go 8k*aight enough to hit a 
small object ; besides which, it is advantageous in taking an aim 
through a thick bush. Each individual in the party has only two 
arrows, for as soon as he has discharged one from his bow, it is im- 
mediately brought to him by one of the attendants who follow the ^ 
party. The bows also are rather longer than those used in war, 
being about six feet, the war-bows, being about four feet and a half ; 
nor are they so strong, lest the difficulty of bending them should oc- 
casion a slight trembling of the hand, which would render the 
|im less certain. 

Finow and his friends having finished their shooting excursion, 
and taken some refreshment, directed their walk at random across 
the island, and arrived near a rock, noted by the natives as being 
(in their estimation) the immediate cause of the origin of all the 
Tonga islands. It happened once (before these islands were in 
existence) that one of their gods (Tangaloa) went out fishing with 
a line and hook c it chanced, however, that the hook got fixed in a 
rock at the bottom of the sea, and, in consequence of the god pull- 
ing in his line, he drew up all the Tonga islands, which, they say, 
would hare formed one great land ; but the line accidentally 
breaking,' tiie act was incomplete, and matters were left as they 
now are. They show a hole in the rock, about two feet diameter, 
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which quite perforates it, and in which Tangaloa^s hook gotfixed. 
It 18 moreover said that Tooitonga (the divine chief) had, till 
within a few years, this very hook in his possession, which had been 
handed down to him hy his forefathers ; hut, unfortunately, his 
house catching fire, the basket in which the hook was kept got 
burnt with its contents, Mr. Mariner once asked Tooitonga what 
sort of a hook it was, and was told that it was made of tortoise- 
shell, strengthened by a piece of the bone of a whale : in size and 
shape it was just like a large albacore hook, measuring six or se- 
ven inches long, from the curve to the part where the line was at- 
tached, and an inch and a half between the barb and the stem. — 
Mr. Mariner objected that such a hook must have been too weak 
for the purpose : Oh no, said Tooitonga, you must recollect that 
it was a god's hook, and could not break ; — how came then the 
fine to break ? was it not also the property of a god ? — ^1 do not 
know how that was, replied Tooitonga ; but such is the account 
they give, and I know nothing farther about it. 

A few days after this excursion, Finow having portioned out se- 
veral of the smaller islands to the government of certain of bis 
chiefs and matabooles, returned with his party to Vavaoo, As soon 
as he arrived at Felletoa, he issued orders for a general assembly 
of the people, to be present on an appointed day , at a general /o- 
no, or harangue, to be addressed to them in regard to the'afiairs of 
agriculture, and to remind them of their duty towards their chiefs, 
and how they ought to behave at all public ceremonies ; in short, 
upon such subjects as were more or less connected with agricul- 
ture, or with moral and political duty. These fonos are frequent- 
ly held, and often upon subjects of a minor importance, such, for 
instance, as the expediency of repairing Finow's canoe :. on such 
an occasion, the owner of a certain plantation would be appointed 
to provide the carpenters with provisions, another to provide 
them with canoe-timber, a third with a peculiar kind of wood 
for wedges, a fourth with plait, &c. — the same with more exten- 
sive matters, as constructing a large house, planting of yams or 
bananas, supplying provisions for feasts, burials, &c. so that in all 
these matters a tax is laid upon the people, every principal owner 
of land providing his share. The f<mo now about to be held 
was of a general nature, to be addressed to all the pec^le, or at 
least to the petty chiefs : but the petty chiefs themselves often ad- 
dress fonoi to their own dependants, when they waot any tbinf 
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4<m«. It mast be observed, that in all these fmot^ whether ge.ne- 
ral or partial, the labour and care fall entirely upon the lower or- 
der of the people ; for although in the general fono. the petty 
chiefs take the care ostensibly to themselves, yet afterwards, by a 
imiior /otio, each confers it on his dependants. Notwithstanding 
all this, the lower classes have time enough on their hands, and 
ineans enough in their possession, to live comfortably ; that is to 
»ay, they have food sufficient for themselves and their cfaildreOt 
however large their families, and enough clothing ; and withal 
need never be in want of a house, for that is easily built : in short, 
real poverty is not known among them. A fono^ althoi:^h it may 
regard some affair of a public nature, is not always upon a subject 
where a tax is necessary to be levied, but frequently upon some 
matter connected with civil policy ; as for instance,— when a pteca 
of ground is laid waste by war, certain persons are appointed to 
cultivate it ; and the chiefs are ordered not to oppress them with 
taxes, or with visits on their plantations, before they can supply 
means. It not unfrequently happens that young chiefs molest wo» 
men whom they meet on the road ; then their husbands, if they 
are married women, make complaints to the older chiefs and ma- 
tabooles, and Finow, in consequence, orders a fono to be. address- 
ed to the people, in which the impropriety of the conduct of the, 
young chiefs is pointed out : the offenders receive a suitable 
admonition, and are ordered to desist from such ill behaviour for 
the future. From one cause or another, there is usually a fono^ 
either general or partial, every fourteen or twenty days. It will 
be easily understood that addresses of this kind are absolutely and 
frequently necessary, for the preservation of tolerable decency 
and good order, among a people who have no knowledge of any 
means of graphic communication. The speech is generally made 
by some old and principal mataboole,**" as it was on this occasion, 
when the ceremony was held at Macave, about two miles and a 
half from Felletoa ; after, which, as usual, a large bowl of cava 
was provided. The chiefs and warriors of Vavaoo took a very 
active part in the preparation of the cava, to demonstrate to Fi- 
tiow their attention and loyalty. After the first bowl was drunk, 

* The reader will recollect that the jnatabooles hold a rank in society next 
belo^ chiefs ; they are the siiiHsterB, as it were, and counsellors of chiefs s 
it is their daty also to attend to public cereoionies^ and to keep an eye upon 
the morals and general conduct of the people. 
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while all were in expectation that the king would give out aome 
more cava root to be prepared,— on a sudden he pronounced aloud 
the word boogi (hold or arrest.) Instantly all the chiefs and w^ar- 
riors that had been particularly active against him in the late war 
were seized by men previously appointed : their hands were tied 
fast behind them ; and they were taken down to the beach, where^ 
with the club, several were immediately despatched j and the re- 
mainder were reserved till the afternoon, for what is considered a 
more signal punishment, viz. to be taken oul^'to sea, and sank in 
old leaky canoes. This transaction seemed tp show how little was 
to be trusted to the honour of Finow, and how well founded were 
the suspicions of those Vavaoo chiefs, who had said that no reli- 
ance was to be placed in him ; and that there was little doubt but 
that he would take an early opportunity of exercising his revenge : 
they therefore acted a wise part, who, as soon as the peace was 
concluded, fled at the earliest opportunity, some to the island of 
Tonga, others to the Fiji islands. It must, however, be acknowl- 
edged that Finow had received information of a conspiracy which 
these chiefs were designing against him ; and if this be true, biff 
conduct was certainly less reproachable.* Finow being appre- 
hensive that this attempt might fail, or that the Vavaoo people, in 
consequence, might again rise up against him, had previously sent 
a canoe to the Hapai islands, with orders to Toobo Toa that . he 
and his chiefs should hold themselves in readiness to repair to bis 
assistance at a moment's notice. There proved, however, to be 
no necessity for their intervention, the conspiracy succeeding in a 
degree equal to his expectation. Some difficulty, however, was 
found in securing Cacahoo, a very great and brave warrior and 
mataboole, amazingly courageous and strong, although he was 
highly diseased with scrofula ; and, like most great warriors, was 
always (according to the Fiji practice) upon his guard against 
treachery. They had therefore recourse to stratagem on this oc^ 
casion : Mr. Mariner's services were required as the means, for he 
was present at the consultation of Finow and hjs chiefs upon the 

* It must be remarked that their innocence was never positively asserted ; 
nobody supposed thdt they bad actually entered into any plan of conspira- 
cy, but most persons suspected that they had held discourses upon the sub- 
ject ; and it was generally acknowledged that if a revolt were to takfe place, 
these would be the men likely to head it. Such is the snmmBry way of masr 
aging matters in this state of society. 
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SQbject^ and he consented, being informed that the king^s intentionf . 
were merely to confine him as a prisoner till some parts of his con- 
duct were examined into ; and had it not been for the part which 
this gentleman was appointed to act in the business, two or three 
no doubt would have been killed, and several wounded, in the at- 
tempt. It must be mentioned that Cacahoo, owing to his diseased 
appearance, was not present at the cava party after the fono (in- 
deed' he was seldom present on any public occasion, except to . 
fight :) it was resolved, therefore, that a young warrior, in com- 
pany with Mr. Mariner and others, should go and present him with ' 
cava at his residence, as soon as the above chiefs were seized. — - 
Mr. Mariner was to sit next to him, and was to ask him for his spear, 
as if to look at it from curiosity ; for this spear was a remark- 
ably good one, headed with the bones of the tail of the fy^ 
(sting-ray,) and which he always carried about witt him : Mr. , 
Mariner could take this liberty better than any one else, as he was. 
more or less acquainted with him ; and being a foreigner, his cu- 
riosity would appear more plausible, and less subject to suspicion : 
having got it into his hands, he was to throw it away, sxnd this was 
to be the signal for the seizure. Before Cacahoo had time to hear 
of what tvas going forward at Macave, the appointed party arrived 
at hi^house, and presented him cava. * Mr. Mariner took his seat 
next to him : and, after a while, asked him for his spear, that he 
might examine the head of it ; which having got into his posses- 
sion, he watched an opportunity, and threw it suddenly away : ia 
a moment his enemies were upon him ; but he sprang from the 

* Mr. MfLfiner was not, in many instancei, a voluntary supporter of Fi- 
aow^s conduct : but as^necetsity has no law, in some cases he was obliged to 
conform, where he would willio^ly have been excused, upon the principle , ^ 
that of two evils the least is to be chosen. To an honest mind it is always- 
an angratefal task to use any species of deception. Mr. Mariner was in the 
service of the king : the latter thought proper to secure certain persons, a^ 
mong whom was one who could not easily have been taken without Mr. Ma- 
riner's assistance ; that is to say, without bloodshed and a loss of lives, — 
The king was on all occasions his friend and protector ; he felt it therefore 
his duty to conform to his views, where there appeared nothing intrinsically 
bad. Had he known what would have been the late of Cacahoo, viz. to foe 
condemned without trial,— let the consequences be what they might, he 
would not have submitted ; and, in that case, by losing Finow's friendship, 
and incurring his displeasure, be would not, in all probability, hare lived for 
Bs to have heard of him. 
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froand like an enraged lion, and burst away from them repeatedf^ 
ly, with such prodigions strength, that it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty they could bind and secure him. They then took their 
prisoner down to the sea-coast, and put him on board a canoe, to 
be drowned with the rest in the afternoon. 

These transactions happened between (about) eight and ten in 
the morning ; after which all the Hapai chiefs and warriors, that 
were with the king, appeared under arms, as also a certain Va* 
vaoo chief, named Pao6nga, a relation and confidant of Finow ; 
all the rest of the Vavaoo chiefs and matabooles remaining unarm- 
ed, lest they might excite in Finow a suspicion that they meant to 
take hostile measures. About mid-day, or a little after, the large 
canoe, in which were the prisoners, lashed hand and foot, pushed 
out to sea, under the command of Lolo Hea Maiohi, an adopted 
son of Finow. They had t)n board three old small canoes, in a 
very leaky, rotten state, in which the prisoners were destined to 
be put, and thus to be allowed gradually to sink, leaving the vic- 
tims to reflect on their approaching dissolution, without having it 
in their power to help themselves. 

The distance they had to go was about two leagues : the weath- 
er being calm, the canoe was obliged to be paddled most of the 
way. In the mean while, some conversation passed between the 
prisoners, particularly between Nowfaho and Booboonoo. Now- 
faho observed to Booboonoo, that it would have been much better 
if they had never made a peace with Finow, and, to a certain, de- 
gree, he upbraided Booboonoo with not having followed his advice 
in this particular : to this the latter replied, that Re did not at all 
•regret the late peace with Finow, for, being his relation, he felt 
himself attached to his interests, and as to his own life, he thought 
it of no value, since the king did not think his services worth hav- 
ing. Nowfaho stated, that he had a presentiment of his fate that 
very morning ; for, as he was going along the road from Felletoa 
to Macave, he met a native woman of Hapai, and as he passed, he 
felt a strong inclination, he knew not from what cause, to kill her; 
and this bias of his mind was so powerful, that he could not help 
turning back and effecting his purpose ; at the same time he felt a 
secret t)resentiment {hat he was going to die, and this murder that 
he had comnltitted appeared now to be a piece of vengeance on the 
Hapai people, weak, indeed, in itself, yet better than no revenge at 
all. Nowfaho, among other things, lamented that his friend Boo- 
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jboonoo had not repaired to the Fiji islands when peace was first 
made, and, by that means, have preserved his life : as to his owtt 
safety, he said it was not a matter of much consequence ; he only 
lamented that he was not about to die in an honourable way. 600- 
boonoo expressed sentiments to the same purpose. Cacahoo noyr 
and then joined in the conversation, remarking, that he only lament* 
ed his death inasmuch as no opportunity had been afforded him of 
revenging himself upon his enemies, by sacrificing a few of them. 
They were eighteen prisoners on board, of whom the greater 
part, before they arriyed at the place where they were to be 
sunk, begged that the manner of their death might be changed to 
the more expeditious one of having their brains knocked out with 
a club, or their heads cleaved with an axe : this w^s granted them, 
and the work of execution was immediately begun. Having des- 
patched three in this way, it was proposed, for the sake of conveja- 
ience, that the remainder, who begged to be thus favoured, should 
be taken to a neighbouring small island to be executed ; which 
being agreed on, they disputed by the way who should kill such 
a one, and who another. Such was the conversation, not of war- 
riors, for knocking out brains was no new thing to them, but of 
others not so well versed in the art of destruction, who were heart- 
ily glad of this opportunity of exercising their skill without danger; 
for, coward-hke, they did not dare to attempt it in the field of bat- 
tle- The victims being brought on shore, nine were despatched 
at nearly the same time, which, with the three killed in the canoe, 
made twelve, who desired this form of death. The remaining six 
being chiefs, and staunch warriors of superior bravery, scorned to 
beg any favour of their enemies, and were accordingly taken out 
to sea, lashed in two rotten canoes, which they had on board, three 
in each, and left to reflect on their fate ; in the mean time their 
destroyers remained at a little distance to see them sink. Booboo- 
noo, whilst in this situation, said, that he only died unhappy on ac- 
count of his infant son, who would be left friendless and unprotect- 
ed ; but, calling to a young chief in the larger canoe, of the name 
of Talo, begged, for the sake of their gods, that he would befriend 
his child, and never see him want either clothes or food suitable 
to the son of a chief ; upon which Talo made a solemn promise to 
take the most attentive care of him, and Booboonoo seemed quite 
satisfied. Nowfaho lamented the sad disasters of that day, saying 
how many great and brave men were dying an ignominious death, 
Z 
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yho^ some time before, wecc able to v^ike the wtiole nrmj cf Fu 
now tremble : he lamented, moreover, that he had ev^r retreated 
from his enemies, and wished th^t, on such an occasion, he had 
faced about, however inferioj in strength, and sold his life at a hij^h 
price, instead of living a little longer, to die thusja shameful death : 
l^e earnestly requested them to remember him in the most ^^ec- 
^tionate manner to his wife. Cacahoo swo^e heartily at Finow, 
and all the qhiefs of Hapai, cursing them in the moat bitter man- 
ner,* and their fathers for begetting them, and heaping maledic- 
tions upon all their generation ; he went on in this manner, curs- 
ing and swearing at his enemies, till the water came up to his 
poputh, and, even then, he actually threw back his head for the 
opportunity of uttering another curse, spluttering the water forth 
frojn his lips, till it bereft him for ever of the power of speech. 
They were about twenty minutes sinking, after which the large 
.c.ano.e rjetumed immedifitely to Vavaoo. 

,Qooboonoo and Nowfaho were both men that bore a most s^mia- 
^le ch?iricter : in t.ime of war they were brave and enterprising ; 
in time of peace, gentle and humane. The conduct of Nowfahpi 
.^in killing the poor Hapai woman, seems to make much against his 
faumnnity ; bt;t, as it was so contrary to his general sentiments ^d 
conduct, we ought to have the liberality to suppose, that it was a 
sudden frenzy of the mind^ which, at the moment, \^e could no 
;mQre help, than a ipan in convulsions can help the violent agita- 
tion of the body. Let this, however, be as it may, it is certain that 
'he and 3ooboonoo were both admired for their mild and beixevo- 
lept disposition, and were gaining every day, more and more, the 
love of the people, which, no doubt, caused the king to be jealous 
of tliepi, lest their increasing power should ultimately annihilate 
bis. Nowfaho's desire of revenge was, of course, considered (in 
th^r state of society) a virtuous and manly sentiment. If we at- 

* The curses used among the ToDga people are very Dumeroas ; but, for 
the most part, they are rather horrible commands than curses, and are, gen- 
erally, in regard to maltreating one^s relations, or eating one^s superior rela- 
.tions ; for it is considered a crime to eat food which a superior relation has 
ioiiched ; how much laore, therefore, to eat that relation himself ,' For a 
sample ; — ^' Bake your grandfather till his skin turns to cracknel, and gnaw 
his skull for your share !'' — " Go, and ravish your own sister !" — '* Dig up 
your father by moonlight, and ii(iake soup of his bones,^* &c. &c. Many of 
•tiieir sayings, in this way, are too indelicate to mention. 
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tend t& tlieiT conversation at ihei approach of deadi, wk sRalt 6nS 
tttettt both' expressing sentiments of' disinterested fnendsliip for 
each other : Booboonoo is quite unhappy at leaving his infant son, 
aind recommeiids him strongly to the care of Talo by all that is 
i^cr'ed aiid religious ; No wfaho desires to be affectionately remeih- 
Kejfed to his wife ; these are not sentiments ttaf Belong £6 gross 
stud savagfe diinds. As to Cacahoo, he certainly was not so mOch 
fknned for his benevolence, a» for his prodigious strength and greai 
personal courage ; yet still he was ihiich beloved and respected 5 
tod several of the Englishmen were much indfebted to him, as well 
a^ to' the othei* two, for many acts of kindness. 

Mr. Mariber heard the foregoing relatioA from rtalo, tod tw^ 
<$t tht^ee others that were in (he lai^e canoe, and considers it 
iftrictly conBOnant i^ith the truth. 

The v^idows' 6f those who were executed on Uke beach in the 
]torh[)tng, and of those who were despatched at the small island in 
HieiT way out to sea, petitioned Finow to grant them leave to per- 
formr the usTuitl rites of biiri^ in behalf of their deceased husbands^ 
it'htch the king readily acceded to : and they accomplished the 
ceremony i^ith every mscrk of unfeigned sorrow an J regret. Whea 
tfre^astacffectionate remembrances of Nowfaho were made to his 
#idow, shte s^peared' greatly moved ; for, though she scarcely 
wept, her countena:n<ie betrayed marks of vtolent inward agitation : 
4he retired to her house, and, arming herself with a spear and club^ 
went about to seek for the other widows, who had lost thefr hus- 
bands'' in the same way, and urged them to take up arms, as she 
had done, and go forth fd revenge their husbands^ death, by de- 
vtroyitig the wives of Fino^, and his principal chiefs ; finding, at 
length, that none of the others were willing to follow her example,^ 
Aie T^as oblig'ed to give up the design altogether. It was suspected 
ftfat Finow n^ould have been very angry on hearing her intention, 
btrt, on the contrary, he praised it itiuch, and approved of ilr, as 
being not only a meritorious act of bravery, but a convincing proof 
that hei' affection for her deceased husband was great and genuine* 
After this transaction all the Vavaoo chiefs paid remarkable 
attention to Finow, not failing tO sedd him frequent presents of 
eava, gndtbo^ &C. ahd this they were the more anxious to do, as, 
feeing the richer ttien in th^ island, they were apprehensive that^ 
iff casc^ their conduct displeased Finow, he might form another 
<Jonspiracy agaii^t them, with a view to deprive them of their 
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possessions ; for they now found by woful experience, that he W8» 
not a man to be trifled with, and that his honour was not safely to 
be trusted to. 

The king now spent a considerable portion of his time in coun- 
try excursions, for the purpose of shooting calai^ of which sport a 
description has alrea^Jy been given. About this time a canoe was 
despatched to the Hapai islands, for the purpose of procuring a 
quantity of fish, several species being there found in much greater 
abundance than at Vavaoo, or, at least, there is a much better 
opportunity of catching them, owing to the greater number of reeft 
and shelves. With this canoe, a certain chief, named Mahe Boo- 
goo, departed for Hapai, where he possessed a large property, on 
which he was desirous to reside for the future. He had also a 
plantation at Vavaoo, situated on the northern coast, about a mile 
and a half long, and half a mile broad, one end of which ran down 
close to the water^s edge : this property he made a present of to 
the king. « It will be proper to give a description of this plantation, 
because it includes, near the sea, the most romantic spot in all the 
Tonga islands ; which constitutes the subject of many of their 
songs, and is a place of resort to the young and old of both sexes, 
who wish to enjoy, for a few hours, the luxury of romantic scene- 
ry ; it is famous, also, for having been, at a former epoch, the 
scene of an enterprising action on the part of some young chiefs, 
who took refuge ther^ from their adversaries, and obstinately held 
their position for six months. 

It happens that nature has assembled in this spot, not only the 
wildest profusion of the vegetable kingdom, over which the lofty 
toa tree stands pre-eminent, but also objects of another description, 
overhanging rocks, hollow-sounding caverns, and steep precipices, 
calculated to give an aspect as bold and sublime as the imagination 
can well conceive, and constituting a species of scenery, which, in 
proportion as it is more rare, is more admired by the natives. To 
this retired spot you proceed along a road which runs through the' 
whole length of the plantation, till you arrive at a thick wood of 
iamanoo and toa trees, situated on a very steep descent, down which 
the road becomes a narrow path, winding from'side to side, and 
beset on either hand with the myfle and jidle^ and other shrubs, 
planted by the liberal hand of nature, whose variegated flowers 
perfume the air with the most delightful aromatic fragrance ; 
whilst, from the lofty branches of the trees^ the ear is soothed with 
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the soft and plaintire voice of the wood-pigeoB calling to bis mate. 
Having proceeded with slow and lingering step along this winding 
path, for ahout five hundred yards, a flat plantation of cocoa-nut 
trees presents itself, through which, at a little distance, a beautiful 
prospect of the sea suddenly bursts upon the view. On each side 
a steep and lofty ridge of rocks^in the form of a cresent, extehds 
into the water, forming a sort of bay. ^ The ridge of rocks on the 
left hand are, for the most part, the highest, but, at the termina- 
tion of that on the right, one, loftier than the rest, extends up- 
wards to a great hieght, like the turret of some ancient battlement. 
On this rock in former times, as popular tradition records, a band 
of young chiefs, the, heads of a conspirac}!^ took refuge from the 
rage of their adversaries, and held the place during six months;* 
it being quite inaccessible, except by one narrow path, exceedingly 
steep and dangerous, not wide enough to allow two persons to pass 
up abreast. This passage was, of course, perfectly under th^ 
command of those above, who, by rolling large stones dow:n, could 
at any time, hurl destruction upon whomsoever might rashly at- 
tempt to ascend. Here they remained in security, as long as their 
stock of provisions lasted, and. even when this was expended, they 
refused to yield, till famine and raging thirst had destroyed all but 
three, who, being tempted by a promise of pardon, gave them- 
selves up to their adversaries. Scarcely was this done when they 
were taken before the king, who cruelly ordered tlxem to be mas- 
sacred in his presence. The number of those who died upon the 
rock were five, and they were buried on the spot : three of the 
graves are still very apparent : the other two are pointed out, but 
they are not in so distinct a state. The natives, now and then, 
ascend ibis rock, to enjoy the sublime beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, or to reflect on the fate of those rebellious men, who, so 
long ago, departed from the scene of public tumult, by dying in an 
unsuccessful attempt to change the order of things. Here the 
moral reflections of the natives are sometimes heard in the follow- 
ing strain : *' Where now are those men who once held up thek 
heads in defiance of their cHiefs ? where now is the proud boast 
of superiority ? Their bodies lie here mingled with the dust, and 
their names are almost forgotten !t — ^But their souls ! how are they 

* They bad supplied the place beforehaod with ma:, on which they lived 
during the whole time. 
t The namei of some of thete chiefs are still known to a few of the old 
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tflfeetedf dre tli^ do\i^ tire ^aihe aaxibitiotRrspfdts hk' Vofototf, dof 
they wei^ once in Tonga, wh6n they anitttated tbis silent dn8< 
which 18 now afi th«t remainis of them l^itre they ^fl the paa^izantf 
of sedition, tutmilt, and wai^ ?— ^at no 1 in fiolotoo they a^e all 
g^ds, and see" with a clear undefstanding'what i^ right, vrithout th^ 
foHy of fighting!" 

Such are the reflecttoos of those who visit this spot gfntf vieV 
fte lonesome habitations of the dead ; but it is not Often t!)^t siicBf 
Tisits are made, oviing to the diffictrlty of the accent, and the toH 
and trouble which it necessariljr occafslons. In the estimation ot 
the romantic, however, this trouble is amply repaid by the rich' 
and extensive scenery on every side, Whilst the mnrmuring of th^ 
waves, breaking upon the rocks below, soothes the mind With it 
pleasing melancholy easier to be conceived than described. The' 
•ffect which this works upon the minds of the natives i^Ibe mor^ 
easily understood when we see a sample of their descriptive songs, 
which in language, like that of Ossian, are plaintive and pathetic. 
In the first place, however, it is necessairy to state a' few j^atticii* 
lars relative to this romantic and diversified spot, that certain' piU^ 
s^es of the ensuing song may be better understood. ' 

On the right of the wood of tamanoo trees there is another wood^ 
consisting almost wholly of tod trees ; here the natives frequently 
tesort to rinse themselves with the fresh waiter found in the hol- 
lows, betvi^een the junctions of the large branches or limHs tbit 
come off immediately from the trunk, after having bathed them^ 
ielves in the sea : for the salt water, without using such rinsing 
afterwards^ is apt to produce, in hot climates, a cutaneous erup- 
tfOn : besides which, the fresh water washing prevents that un- 
ca^ sensation of heat in the skin, upon a little exertion, aittended 
with a clamminess ; and sometimes, on the contrary, with a* profns^ 
perspiration. Here also they plait floWers which they have gath- 
ered at Matawto, (about a mile farther along the besCch,) whicti 
the women put round their necks or take home to the inoda^ and 
present to their lovers or their friends, or to superior chiefs. 

The following song is very often sung by them, or, tb speak per- 
haps more correctly, is given in a sort of recitative by either sex ; 
and in the Tonga Ismguage has neither rhymes nor regular niea^tiT'ei 

matabooles, who have been at the pains of inquiring particulars from their 
fathers ; but the cause in which they suffered is very itjctpe'rfectjy underistood^ 
and, no doubt, mixed up with a great deal of invention and ^utikiitf^'. 
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{tltbottgh some oyf th^eir spqgs have both. U is {>erhap8 a cuiiauf ck^ 
cumsta^ce that love ^nd w^x seldom form the 4iubjects of theiiB 
poetical co^ppditiops, bujt xiiQstl7 sK:eoerj fuad mor^} rpfle^c^pnaf^.^ 

SONG. 

Whilst ivi|s vf^re .talknig pC F^(wAoo to6if LUqo^ the irojoieii taid to «s, let oft 
ipepair to the bac)c of the island to contemplate the setting sun : there let un 
listen to the warbling of the birds and the cooing of the wood-pigeon. We wHJ 
gather flowers from the bur jing-place at Matdwfo^ and partake of refresh- 
ments prepared for us at Licoo Cne .• we will then bathe in the sea, and 
^jnse ourseW«s in the Vdoo A'ta ; we wiH anoint onr skins in the sun with 
tire^ scented oil, and ivill plait in wreaths the flowers ga^ered at Mai&wto^ 
J^nd now as .^e stiind motionless on the eminence OYer Jina Jtfkinoo, tfat 
whistling of the wjnd ?imong the brancl^es of the loftj ip« ^lall £U .119 wit^ j^ 
pleasing melancholy ; or our minds shall be seized with astonishment as we 
behold the roaring surf below, endeavouring but in rain to tear awa^ the 
firm rocks. Oh ! how much happier shall we be thus employed, than when 
•ngaged in the troublesome and insipid afiains of life. 

lyfQW as nightcomes on, we must return to the Mo6a : — ^hut hark ! — ^hear 
irou not ^ sound of the mats ? — they are practising a fro-odio^ to be pev* 
formed i»-night on the malM at Tonka ; Jet us t^sogo there. How Fill thi«t 
fcene of rejoicing call to our minds the many festivals held there, befoi^ 
Vavaop jfras torn to pieces by war. Alas ! how destructive is war ! — Be- 
hold ! how it has rendered the land productive of weeds, and opened un- 
timely graves for departed heroes ! Our chiefs can now no longer enjoy the 
aweet pleasure of wandering alone by moonlight in search of their mistresses : 
4iv^ let as bawsh sorrow from our hearts : since we are at war, we must 
4hi^k And ^t like the;nativcfi ofFiji^ ivbo first tanght ns this destructive art 
Let v^ ,there,fore enjoy the present time, for to-morrow perhaps or the nex|t 
day ,we may die. We will dress ourselves with chi coola^ and put bands of 
white tdppa round our waists ; we will plait thick wreaths of jiale for our 
heads, and prepare strings of hooni for our necks, that their whiteness may 
«hew off the colour of our skins. Mark how the uncultivated spectators are , 
|Nr.ofase of their applause i — But now the danoe is over : let us remain here 
^o-night, and fc^sjt and be cheerful, and to-morrow we will depart for the 
Mpo/ii» IJow troubjesome are the yoimg men, begging for our jwreatha c^ 
flow/^, while they say in their flattery, " See how oharming these young 
girls look coming from Licoo /—bow beautiful are their skins, diffusing 
around a frfigrance like the flowery precipice of Maialoco .*^^ — Let us also 
visit Lieoo ; we will depart to-morrow. 

The beautiful plantation, of which the above song is partly de- 
seriptivCj is famed for the great fertility of it» fields : the liberal 

* A kind of dance perfori^ied by torch-Ji|;ht. 
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hand of nature has there planted the hread-fniit and cocoa-nut 
, trees in abnndance ; the soil is also highly favourable for the cul- 
tivation of yams, which grow there larger than in most other pla- 
ces. The water which terminates it at one end is noted for the 
vast abundance of a peculiar fish which resort to the shores of Va- 
vaoo about the month of July. This fish they call Ooloo Ccloo^ 
and is about the size of the common sprat, and of much the same 
shape and hue. The common people consider it a great delicacy, 
but there is considerable danger of being poisoned by eating them 
promiscuously, for here and there is found one which, on eating, 
produces the most alarming and sometimes the most fatal effects ;* 
and as there is no mark by which these poisonous ones may be 
known, it is always dangerous to eat of them, unless they be pro- 
cured in the rocky bay of this plantation, where, they say, they 
never found any poisonous, and therefore partake of them without 
any reserve : the chiefs, however, seldom touch them, unless per- 
haps there is a scarcity of other fish. The time when they are 
best and in the greatest plenty is in the latter end of the month of 
July, when the natives flock to this plantation for the purpose of 
catching them, where having procured a quantity, they take them 
home to their families in baskets made of plaited leaves of the co- 
coa-nut tree. 

Mahe Boogoo, the chief to whom this valuable piece of ground 
belonged, being about to go and reside at the Hapai islands, made 
a present of this delightful spot to the king. Mr. Mariner, having 
now nothing particular in which to employ himself, the war being 
at an end, begged of the king to give up this plantation to him, 
that he might amuse himself by seeing it properly cultivated : t© 
this the king, after a little hesitation, consented ; when Mr. Mari- 
ner requested the farther favour that he might be exempt from all 
(axes, that no chief might despoil his plantation, under pretext of 
levying any species of contribution ; and this exemption he ob- 
served, would be i!o more than what was consistent with the Ton- 
ga custom, which exacts no contribution from foreigners, unless 
indeed it be upon some sacred occasion, as the ceremony of 

* The symptoms produced are headach, nausea, vomiting, find diarrhoea, 
with violent pains in the bowels, to which death generallj' succeeds in the 
oourse of four or five hours. The only remedy they use (which very seldom 
lucceeds) is to cause the patient to drink abundantlj of water, or, irhat w 
considered still better, the milk of young cocoa-nuts. 
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ifi&eki^ Uc. To this also the king gare his assent, upon mtitual 
agreement, that the whole plaatation was to he considered at Fi« 
now^s service, as heing the father and protector of Mr. Mariner, 
but that he would not take any thing nor trespass upon it in any 
way without Mr. Mariner*s consent, who was to regulate every thing 
regarcKng it just as he pleased, and was henceforth to consider it 
as his property, together with all the persons who worked on it, 
consisting of thirteen men and eight women. * To these the king 
gave orders they should pay the same attention and respect to Mr. 
Mariner as to himself or their former chief; he moreover inform- 
ed the matooaf or overseer, that he had invested Mr. Mariner with 
lull power to despatch any of them with the club that failed in 
their duty, or neglected in any respect to shew proper attention to 
their new master. To this, in the usual form, they all retnmed 
thanks to the king for the new chief he had been pleased to ap- 
point over them, and expressed their hopes that they should never 
deserve punishment l^y any want of respect towards the " stranger 
chief." As soon as Mr. Mariner entered upon his new possessions, 
he gave orders to get ready a large bale of gnatoo, which he sent 
to Finow as a present. 

About this time Mr. Mariner was very near being devoured by 
a shark. One of his servants that worked upon the plantation had 
laid pots about four feet deep in the water for the purpose of 
catching aray-fish, and Mr. Mariner one afternoon dived down to 
examine them, in hopes that he should be able to fulfil a promise he 
had made to Toobo mo Lakepa the Prince's favorite vnfe (whose 
situation required a few indulgences) to bring ber some of this sort 
of fish. The spot was just upon the purpendicular declivity of a 
shelf of rocks. Having come up to take breath with the intentioa 
of going down a second time, he saw with terror the dorsal fin of 
a shark gliding swiftly along the surface of the water directly to- 
wards him ; he instantly clambered upon the reef and sprung on 
one side ; in a moment after the deadly enemy, coming with im- 
petuosity, rushed upon the shelf (in a foot and a half water) with- 
ia a yard of him, and had some difficulty to get off again« As sooa 
as he had recovered from his consternation, for at first he scarcely 
knew where he was, he quickly got off the reef, making very 
strong resolutions to avoid for the future a personal search after 
<Tay-fish in such situations. 
A2 . 
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About a month after this a canoe came from one of the neigh- 
bouring small islands, bringing intelligence that a large dead sper- 
maceti whale had drifted on a reef off Vavaoo. Immediately all 
the chiefs ordered their canoes to be launched, that they might 
witness this unusual sight ; and Mr^Mariner went along with them. 
They found the whale in a very bad state, half decayed, and send- 
ing forth no very agreeable odour : this however was a circum- 
stance they did not much regard, their object being the teeth, of 
the substance of which they make a kind of necklace, by cutting 
it into smaller pieces each preserving the shape of a whale's tooth, 
from an inch to four inches long, having a hole in the broadest 
part, through which they are closely strung, and put round the 
neck ; the largest being in front, and the others decreasing in size 
on each side, up to the back of the neck ; so that, when drawn 
close, their pointed extremities spread out, and form a very agree- 
able ornament upon their brown skins, and is much prized by them, 
on account of its scarcity as well as beauty.^ This has given rise 
to the accounts which voyagers have given that they wear teeth 
round their necks, whereas they are only forms of teeth cut out of 
the tooth of the whale ; and it is astonishing with what neatness 
they do this, making as little waste as would be possible to do with 
much better instruments than what they possess ; which is nothing, 
in general, but a common shaped European chisel, or a piece of a 
saw, or in defect of these, a flattened nail rendered sharp ; before 
they procured iron from European ships, they made use of a sharp 
stone. This kind of ivory they also use to inlay their clubs with, 
as well as their wooden pillows :* the high price set upon these 
ornaments will be exemplified in the following account, which Pi- 
no w, on this occasion, gave to Mr. Mariner. 

A short time after the revolt at Tonga, when Finow first became 
sovereign of Hapai and Vavaoo, news was brought him of a large 
dead whale being drifted on a reef, off a small island, inhabited on- 
ly by one man and his wife ; who had the cultivation of a small 
plantation there. Finow immediately sailed for this place, and 
finding the teeth taken from the whale, questioned the man about 
them, who thereupon went to his house, and taking down a basket 
from the roof presented it to him, but in it were only two teeth. 
The man protested that he put thein all there, and knew nothing 

' * Seepage 101. 
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more about them ; and taxing his wife with having concealed them^ 
she acknowledged that the bad secreted one, and brought it to him, 
from a place in which no others were found ; but this she assured 
hira was all she had , taken. The man defended his innocence on 
the plea that the teeth would be of no use to him ; for being poor, 
he could not sell them for any thing else, since every chief who 
could afford to g^ve their value would question his right to them and 
take them from him : and, for the same reason, he could not wear 
them. Finow was not satisfied with this plea, and being unable to 
make them confess by fair means, h^ threatened them both with 
death : the man still protesting his innocence, Finow ordered • him 
to be immediately despatched with a club ; which being done, he 
again threatened the woman, and she as strongly protested her in- 
nocence : but when the club which had just ended the life of her 
husband was raised over her own head, she acknowledged that she 
had concealed another tooth, and accordingly brought it from a 
different place ; and being unable or unwilling to produce any 
more, she shared the same fate. Finow's conduct here seems very 
cruel ; but however, we are to place a great deal to the account 
of the state of society in which he lived ; and at the same time, we 
must consider that robbery is punished with death in other coun- 
tries, as well as in Tonga. But what is most worthy of reflection 
is the strong hold which that ridiculous passion averice takes of 
the human mind, which sometimes disposes a man to suffer death 
rather than to part with what he cannot or will not ever make use oft 
Both the man and woman, in all probability, were guilty ; the wo- 
man certainly was ; and yet she could bear to see her husband sacri- 
ficed before her face rather than confess all she knew of the matter, 
and entreat mercy for him at least, if not for herself. The re- 
mainder of these teetb were discovered a long time afterwards, 
by the particular intervention (as the natives will have it) of the 
■ gods, A few years had elapsed, when there being occasion to 
build and consecrate a house to some god, on the island of Lefooga, 
it was taken into consideration what valuable article should be de- 
posited beneath its foundation, according to the custom on such oc- 
casions. They were about to get ready a large bale of gnatoo for 
this purpose, when the inspired priest of the god declared it to be 
the wish of the divinity to have some whale's teeth ; and that there 
were several buried together on the small island just spoken of, in 
such a particular spot : which place being referred to and dug up, 
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tile teeth WAre (aaoi in a perfect state. Thii discorery was most 
firmly and most piously believed to have been made by tke sacred 
interposition of the god himself^ who inspired his favourite priest 
with the requisite knowledge to make it 

In the Fiji islands, whales^ teeth are held, if possible, in still 
greater estimation, for it would be dangerous there for a man, un- 
less he be a great chief, and even then, if he were a foreigner, to 
be known to have a whalers tooth about him ; the personal pa»« 
session of such a valuable property would endanger bis life ^ the 
axe, or the club, on some unlucky occasion, would deprive hisi of 
it for ever, and of his life too. 

The whale of which we have been speaking as just found was, 
for the most part, in a very corrupted state ; there were, however^ 
some places where it was not ^te so bad ; and as whalers flesh 
was rather a novelty, (aod as novelty is often a provocative of 
appetite) the lower orders managed to make a meal of it. 

About this time a ship arrived oiT the north-west coast of Ya- 
vaoo. She [woved to be the Hope, Captain Chase, of New York* 
When Mr. Mariner heard the agreeable intelligence of her arrival^ 
be was with Finow at the small island of Ofoo, on the eastern 
coast of Vavaoa He immediately asked the king leave to go on 
board, who very readily and very kindly gave his permission. 
Several iwatabooles were with hin^ one of whom whi^ered some^ 
thing to the king, which Mr. Mariner imagining to be prejudicial 
to hiraself„ endeavoured to distract Finow's attention by repeatedly 
thanking him for his liberal conduct towards him, and expressiog 
the grateful sense he entertained of his long continued friend^p 
and protection ; assuring him that he bad no other wish to leave 
the islands but what was prompted by the natural desire of return- 
ing to bis native. country, and the bosom of bis friends, hk the 
mean time he very distinctly heard the king say to the mataboole, 
^^ but why should I keep him V^ and shortly after, his order to a 
fisherman to get ready instantly a certain canoe, and paddle Mr. 
Mariner on board, removed from his mind a load of anxiety. He 
again and again thai^ed his bene fisu: tor ; and,, takmg an affectionate 
leave of him, got into the canoe^ and pushed off from* the beach. 
There were three men to pa^le, who after four or five hours 
hard pulling came up alo^-side the vessek He saw upoa the 
deck, Jeremiah Higgins, John Parish, and Hugh Williams. He 
hailed the ship ^ when the captain, or the mote^ looked over th^ 
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^imrter, And md, ^' We c^nH take yoti^ y^^Ksg tnsa : ^e fuLte movid 
baads than we knoir what to do with*'' MK Mariner coold hai^y 
believe tbe-eyidefice of bi» senaes ;-^not tsike fajni I When he sanf 
three of his eompanions already on hoard. Be begtm to i^xposto^ 
htte : — '^ It is firo tis« yoof ^aying^ any tbiflf, we cdii't take yott,** 
replied the other. He then offered to procure whatever protJu* 
ions the ship rh'ighi want^ but the ttnfeelitig miscredfiit lorned his 
back, awd gave n6 answer. Thus, in one tolnate, from the €l6?ap 
tion of hope, bis soul sonk into despair ; what to say-^whst to do^ 
be knew not. Besides safferin^ the acute pain of disappobitment, 
he found iumself in a very awkard dilemma. If the natives knet^ 
that the captain had refused to take him, it would hurt his reputa* 
tion greatly in their esteem, as they would look upon him to be a 
low-born tooa^ without friends or consideration in his own country. 
During this time the men in the canoe were too much occupied in 
viewing the appearance of the ship, to pay much attention to him. 
Having- at length a little recovered himself by resisting the disagree- 
able ideas that were crowding in upon his mind, he endeavoured 
to assume a cheerful countenance ; and informed the men that 
unfortunately the ship was bound to a counti^y as far from his, as 
his was from Tonga ; and although the captain wished him to come 
on board, he had determined to remain at Vavaoo until some Brit- 
ish ship should arrive. With feelings that almost choked his 
utterance he now ordered them to return to Ofoo. Every body 
wondered to see him return : his story however was readily be- 
lieved ; but it seemed strange that he had brought them no pre- 
sents from on board. " What a number of axes he has got for us,'* 
said one ironically : " And what a heap of looking-glasses,'' said 
another, " Beads will now become quite common," said a third ; 
*^for Togi is going to give necklaces to all the girls in Vavaoo.^' 
These jokes were exceedingly mortifying,' and nothing could be 
worse timed. He endeavoured to laugh at their humour ; and by 
way of apology for his neglect, he told them he was so disappoint- 
ed at not finding the ship bound for his own country, that he had 
forgotten to ask for some presents : arid besides, that he knew she 
had very few of those things on board, as she came from a cx>untrj 
where they were scarce. Finow endeavoured to console him for 
his disappointment, assuring him in the « kindest manner that he 
should go by the next ship bound to his own country. Some w^ 
men informed Mr. Mariner that the matabooles had endeavoured 
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to persaade Finow to retain him ; but the king replied, that he 
end his companions had already suffered enough in having the ship 
taken from them, and being themselves kept so long from their 
nadye countrj, and that he did not think as the matabooles did, 
that it was the disposition of the Papalai^s to return and take 
revenge ! 

Another month now elapsed without any important circumstance 
occarring, when there arrived from the Fiji islands four canoesi 
bringing a Tonga mataboole, named Cow Mooala and his retinue, 
who had been absent from Tonga many years ; but a narrative of 
this person^s adventures in foreign islands will best form a chapter 
of itself. / 
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Cow Mdoala^i narratiye— His early residence at the Fiji islands— Is drifted 
to Fotoona on his return to Tonga — Particular customs of Fotoona — Ar* 
rives at Lotooma on his return to Fiji— Character of the |Kople — Popular 
tale of two giants— Arrives at Navihi Levoo, one of the Fiji islands— -Cha« 
racter of the people— -Their cannibalism — Observations-^Sails for the 
island of Pan, the most important of the Fiji islands ; its traffic — Account 
of an European vessel wrecked there — Anecdote of a gigantic lizard, 
(probably a crocodile) which did much mischief at a neighbouring isle ; 
stratagem used to destroy it — Farther account of Pau — Description of 
several customs of the Fiji islands — Description of the island of ChicMa> * 
, and its strong fortress ; some account of its war with Pau — ^Description of 
a cannibal feast*— Feast given by Finow on Cow Mooala^s return to 
Tonga. 

VyOW MOOALA went out to the Fiji islands with a number of . 
young men, for the sake of ah excursion, and to mingle in the wars 
of those people ; sometimes at one island, sometimes at another, 
from the same motives probably as actuated Tooi Hala Fatai.* 
After haying been absent about two years he set sail on his return 
home, and having arrived within sight of Vavaoo, the wind became 
unfavourable to land, and the sea running very high, he was oblig- 
ed to change his course, and make for Hamoa, (the Navigator's 
islands ;) but the wind soon increasing to a heavy gale, drifted him 
to the island of Fotoona, situated to the north-west of Hamoa. As 
soon as the natives of this place observed his approach, a number 
of small canoes (for they were not in possession of sailing canoes) 
came from the shore to meet him ; and, consistently with the laws 
and customs of the island, took possession of his canoe, and all his 
property. It forms an important part of the religion of this idland 
to consider every thing that arrives there, whether of great or lit- 
tle value, as the property of their gods ; no matter whether it be 
a large canoe, or a log of wood. It is first offered to the gods by 

* See page 70. 
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the priest, with an appropriate address,* and is afterwards shared 
out among the chiefs. This spoUation is believed to be necessary 
for the welfare of the country ; lest the gods should send a sick- 
ness among them, and cut them off, for infringing upon this great 
doctrine of their religion. This seems a very arbitrary law, and 
likely to have been invented for the purpose of plundering stran- 
gers, under the mask of religion ; this, however, is not absolutely 
the case ; for although they strip all strangers, without distinctioDi 
that come within their power, yet in return they fit them out with 
other canoes, (entirely at the expense of the chiefs who shared 
the plunder ;) and supply them with so much of the produce of 
the island as may be necessary to support them in their way home ; 
together with presents of their gnatoo^ mats, tortoise-shell, &c. : 
and withal behave very kindly : but not one single article that has 
been taken from them, however small the value, is again return- 
ed, even with the most earnest entreaty. Cow Mooala^s canoe 
was laden with sandal wood,t esteemed a very rich commodity at 
Tonga, but not one splinter of it was ever returned to him ; al- 
though the natives of Fotoona could make no use of it, not having 
adopted the practice of oiling themselves. His canoe was dragged 
•n -shore, broken to pieces, and offered up to the gods ; afterwards 
the planks were shared out among the chiefs, who devoted them 
to the purpose of building smaller canoes, one large canoe making 
four small ones. They seem to have no inclination to visit dis- 
tant islands, and never therefore build large canoes for themselves ; 
und consequently have no personal knowledge of any country but 
their own, except a few individuals among them, who have gone 
away with strangers from motives of curiosity, in large Qanoes 
built for the purpose. 

* This is the method of making offerings to the gods in Tonga ; and, a« 
Cow Mooala made no mention of any thing particular in this ceremony, 
amoKg the people of Fotoona, it is presumed to be conducted in the same 
way. 

t Sandal wood is of the growth of one of the Fiji islands, called Pau, and 
of only one spot upon this island, called Vooia. It has, indeed, been plant- 
ed upon other of the Fiji islands, but without coming to any state of perfec- 
tion. It has also been transplanted to the Tonga islands, but with as little 
success : for the wood thus produced possesses little or no scent, and conse- 
quently is unfit for their purpose, viz. to perfoxoe the oil with which they 
anoint themselves. 
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4»0w Mooala described their method of fighting, (for it appean ' 
they cannot do without civil ware) which is conducted, according 
to his account, in two different modes, that is to say, with spearf 
^and with shark^s teeth. When a man pierces his enemy with a 
pike, he endeavoilre to lift him up from the ground on one end of 
it, or if opportunity will allow, he calls some of his comrades to 
his assistance, who thrusting their pikes also into him, they lift 
him high in the air, and carry him in triumph. The mode of 
fighting with shark's teeth is as follows : the teeth being fixed in 
three rows on the palm and fingere of a species of glove made of 
the plaited bark of* the hedbo^ and both hands being armed in this 
manner, every man endeavours to come iq a close scuffle with his 
antagonist, and to tear open his bowels with these horrid weapons* 
The supreme chief in Cow Mooala's time was a man of remarka* 
hie bodily strength, and was always accustomed to fight with this 
sort of gauntlet in preference to the pike, not however to tear 
open the bowels of his enemy, but merely to catch a firmer hold 
of him whilst he threw him on his face ; he would then place his 
foot upon the small of his back, and, seizing fast hold of the hair 
of his head, so bend his spine as to break it : with little men or 
boys, however, he would not take so much trouble, but laying them 
acroi^ his knee, as one would a stick, break their backs without 
farther ceremony ! By way of defence from the pikes of their ad- 
versaries, they wear on the left side a species of armour made of 
the husk of the cocoa-nut plaited thick, and stuffed and quilted on 
the inside with the loose husk, picked fine : this reaches from the 
axilla down to the hip. Their wars generally originate in quar- 
rels about hereditary right, or the exaction of tribute. ^ 
Some time before Cow Mooala arrived, an European vessel, 
according to their description, (or an American) came to an 
anchor there. The natives as usual put off in their canoes, wiih 
a view to take possession of her according to the authority with 
which they were invested by the gods. The crew readily allow* 
ed them to come on board, supposing them to be governed by the 
usual spirit of curiosity ; but shewed very strong symptoms of op- 
position when they began, without ceremony, to plunder, and open- 
ed such peals of thunder on them that they were obliged to jump 
overboard and swim to their canoes with all expedition, sustaining 
the^oss of forty men. If this account be true, it would ar<rue that 

they had not seen a ship before, or they certainly, would have 
'B2 
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known her power, and not hare made such an attempt. Ther^ 
is no ascertaining the point of lime when this happened, for the 
tiatires keep no account of years, much less of months. 

Mr. Mariner does not know how long Cow Mooala remained at 
Fotoona, but it must have been at least a twelvemonth, to have 
afforded him time to build another large canoe fit for his voyage : 
which having at length accomplished, he again set sail with pre- 
ients of gnatoo, mats, &c. and a sufficient quantity of provisions for 
his voyage, and directed his course for the Fiji islands, for the pur- 
pose of laying in another cargo of sandal wood. He had now on 
board thirty-five Of his own people, including fourteen or fifteen 
Tonga wopaen, besides whom he had four male natives of Fotoona^ 
who begged to go with him that they might visit distant countries. 
In his way he touched at the island of Lotooma (about a day's sail 
from Fotoona,) a place noted for the peaceable disposition of the 
inhabitants, and where he was received with an uncommon degree 
of respect. As they were little accustomed to the appearance of 
strangers, they were greatly surprised art the sight of so large ft 
eanoe^ and considered this chief and his men as hotooas (gods) or 
Huperior beings, and would not suffer them to land, till they had 
spread on the ground a laj^e roll of gnatoo^ which extended about 
fifty yards, reaching from the shore to the house prepared for them. 
At this island Cow Mooala remained but a short time : during hi» 
•tay, however, the native^ treated him with very great respect^ 
and took him to see some bones which were supposed to have be- 
longed once to an immense giant ; about whom they relate t 
marvellous account, which is current at Tonga as well as at Lo- 
^oma. 

" At a period before men of common stature lived at Tonga, tw# 
enormous giants resided there, who happening on some occasioA 
to offend their god, he punished them by causing a scarcity on all 
the Tonga islands, which obliged them to go and seek food else- 
where. As they were vastly above the ordinary size of the sons 
of men now-a-days, they were able, with the greatest imaginable 
ease, to stride from one island to another, provided the distance 
was not more than about a couple of miles ; at all events their 
stature enabled them to wade through the sea without danger, the 
water in general not coming higher than their knees, and in the 
deepest places not higher than their hips. Thus situated, no al- 
ternative was left them but to splash through th^ water in search 
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^f a more plentiful soil. At \ef\gih they came in sig^ht of the island 
of Lotooma, and viewing it at a distanee with hungry eyes, one of 
them bethought himself that if this small island was ever so fruitful 
it could not supply more food than would be sufficient for himself 
at one meal ; he resolved therefore wisely, out of pure considera^ 
lion for his own stomach, to make an end of his companion : thif 
he accordingly did, but by what means, whether by drowning him, 
strangling him, or giving him a blow on the head, tradition doeft 
not say. When he arrived at Lotooma he was no doubt very hun*" 
g^ry, but at the same time he felt himself so sleepy that he was 
resolved to lie down and take a nap, particularly as night was fas^ 
approaching, and to satisfy his hunger the next morning : and very 
lucky it was for the poor natives that he did so, (for it appears this 
island was inhabited at that time.) He accordingly made a pillow 
of the island of Lotooma, and not choosing to lie in the water, he 
stretched his legs (for so the story goes) over to the island of 
Fotoona, making a sort of bridge from one place to the other. By 
9nd by be snored to such a degree that both islands, particularly 
Lotboma, were shaken as if by an earthquake, so as greatly to dis- 
turb the peaceable inhabitants. The people of the latter island 
being roused from their slumbers were greatly alarmed, and well 
they might be, at this unseasonable and extraordinary noise. Hav- 
ing repaired to the place where his head lay, and discovering that 
it was an immense gigantic being fast asleep, they held a consqltfi- 
tion what was best to be done ; and came at length to a resolutioii 
•f killing him, if possible, before he awoke, lest he might eat them 
all up. With this intention every man armed himself with an axe, 
and at a signal given they all struck his head at the same moment; 
ap started the giant with a tremendous , roar, and recovering hi^ 
feet he stood aloft on the island of Lotooma, but being stunned with 
the blows, he staggered and fell again, with his head and body in 
the sea, and being unable to recover himself, he was drowned, his 
feet remaining upon dry land ; and thus the great enemy was de- 
stroyed." 

As a proof of these facts they shew two enormous bones, which, 
as they say, belonged to this giant, and the natives in general be- 
lieve it. The people of Tonga, however, are not quite so credch 
lous with respect^ to this story, which they generally tell in 
a jocose way. Mr. Mariner asked Cow Mooala what sort of bones 
they were ; he replied that they were enormously large, he coul^ 
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not well describe their shape, — ^that he was sure they were bones, 
thoqgh they were not at all Bke any human bones, and he supposed 
they must have belonged to some fish. To any new comer from 
Lotooma the first question is, '' have you seen the giant's bones ?" 
But it would appear that communications with Lotooma were not 
very frequent, since the inhabitants made so sad a mistake as to 
think Cow Mooala and his followers gods. 

Cow Mooala shortly took his departure from Lotooma, witk 
three of the native women on board,, in addition to his other fol- 
lowers, and sailed for the Fiji islands. Owing to the wind he 
deviated a little from his course, but at length arrived safe at 
Navihi Levoo, (as the native call it, meaning large Fiji : the word 
Navihi is corrupted by the Tonga people to Fiji,) one of the Fiji 
islands, to the north-west. Here Cow Mooala took up his residence 
with the chief of the island, where he remained a considerable 
length of time, assisting in the war with other islands., The in- 
habitants of Navihi Levoo are much more ferocious than those of 
most of the other Fiji islands; this, however, is not stated merely 
upon the authority of Cow Mooala, who occasionally was apt to 
exaggerate a little, as will by and by be seen, but upon that of Mr. 
Mariner, who frequently saw and conversed with some of its na- 
tives, as well as with those of the other islands, who were at Ton- 
ga in his time ; besides which he has since been at Pau, one of the 
Fiji islands, and consequently is able to form some judgment. The 
inhabitants of Navihi Levoo are not only more ferocious, but they 
are much better skilled in war than those of the other islands, and 
are therefore much dreaded by them : to give themselves a fiercer 
appearance, they bore a hole through the soft part of the septum 
of the nose, through which, in time of war, they stick a couple of 
feathers, nine or twelve inches long, which spread out over each 
side of the face, like immense mustaches, giving them a very for- 
midable appearance. The worst feature of their barbarism is the 
horrible practice of eating human flesh, which they carry to a great- 
er extent than any of the other Fiji people. The chief of the island 
was reported to have a remarkable appetite in this way, we must 
not take him therefore as a sample for the rest ; for he was not in 
the habit of sacrificing his prisoners immediately, (finding them 
perhaps too tough for his delicate stomach,) but 6f iictually order- 
ing them to be operated on, and put in such a state as to get both 
ibt and tender^ afterwards to be killed as he might want them. The 
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hands and feet, particularly the latter, are considered the choicest 
parts. 

It may here be remarked, that cannibalism is more or less prac- 
tised on all the Fiji islands, and has its origin, no doubt, in the con- 
stant wars in which the people are engaged : not that war among 
savage nations universally gives occasion to so horrid a custom, 
(for indeed we have many instances to the contrary ;) but in those 
uncultivated nations, where a spirit of national hatred and thirst of 
revenge, on some extraordinary occasions, run very high, it ap- 
pears to be an instinct of uncultivated nature, to crown the catas- 
trophe by a feast at which civilized humanity revolts,* particularly 
where a scarcity of provisions exists at the same time. At fh«, 
Fiji islands war and devastation are much more frequent than at 
theTonga islands, consequently scarcity is also much more frequent, 
and cannibalism accordingly much more practised. The island of 
Navihi Levoo is more troubled by intestine war than the other 
Fiji islands, and the people are greater cannibals. At the Tonga 
islands in particular, it may be remarked, that the island of Tonga 
(properly so called) is constantly in a state of war, and scarcity 
consequently is much more common there than at Vavaoo and the 
Hapai islands, and cannibalism, therefore, much less shuddered at. 
At the island of Tonga, indeed, this inhuman habit is by no means 
so general as at the Fiji islands, but then it has not been the scene 
of warfare for more than about twenty years, whereas the latter 
nation has been famiHar, more or less, with this scourge, of the 
human race, from time immemorial. 

Now we are upon this subject, we may mention, that at Tonga, 
the natives report that some time before Mr. Mariner's arrival 
among them, an European ship touched there, the boat of which^ 
♦n landing near Mafanga, had a quarrel with some of the natives^ 

*^r. Mariner had from good authority a circumstance that may be men- 
tioned here as illustrative of the point in question.. A certain man at Tonga 
had a violent hatred to another, whom he sought an opportunity of killing ia 
battle ; at length he succeeded : and, cutting open the body, dissected oflT 
the liver, and took it home to his house. He tied the liver np in a piece of 
gnoioo^ and whenever he wanted to drink water or cocoa-nut milk, he would 
dip it in, and then squeezing out some of the juice into his beverage, drink it 
•ff to satisfy his revenge: this fact was universally known and spoken of, but 
with much disgust. The cause of his enmity was tlie ill usuage which his 
wife h^\ received on being taken prisoner by the other. Mr. Mariner knew 
the nraa. 
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4n consequence of which, three of her crew were killed and drag- 
ged up the country. These the natives embowelled and dressed the 
fame as pork, and several ate heartily of them ; but shortly after- 
wards they were all taken very ill, being attacked with nausea and 
vomiting to a violent degree, and three of them actually died. 
Some of the natives attributed this circumstance to an unwholesome 
quality in white man's flesh, others to the superior power of the gods 
©f England, in the way of revenge for killing white men. They 
were strongly corroborated in their opinion of the superiority of 
the gods of England, by the circumstance that almost every man 
who had been actively concerned in the conspiracy against the 
Pmt au Prince happened either to be killed in battle or to die of 
disease, during the time Mr. Mariner remained at these islands ; 
and they would often question him whether it were not owing to 
the interference of the English gods as a punishment; to which he 
always answered them in the affirmative, with a view to his own 
safety, and to inspire them with respect for the invisible powen, 
which, according to their notions, presided over the welfare of 
England and of Englishmen. Some of the natives, in joke, used 
to say, that they would kill Mr. Mariner, to see if the hotooas 
(gods) of England would revenge his death, alleging their disbelief 
in the unsolictcd agency of the English hotooas, and their opinion 
rather that Mr. Mariner himself had been the cause of their death 
by his prayers, soliciting his gods to revenge the death of hi« 
countrymen. This, however, was a notion chiefly of the lower 
orders : the higher classes were of opinion, that the hotooas of 
England operated of their own accord, without any intervention 
•r prayer. Finow was strongly of this opinion, observing that it 
was but fair to suppose that, in the same proportion as> the white 
men were superior to them in knowledge, so were the hotooas of 
white men superior to their hotooas in divine power. But to re- 
turn from this digression. * 

Cow Mooala, after remaining a considerable time at NaviW 
Levoo, sailed with his people for Tacownove, which is a district 
on the western side of Pau, the largest of the Fiji islands. Pan is 
much resorted to by American vessels, and vessels from Port 
Jackson, for sandal-wood, which grows to perfection only at a cer- 
tain part of the island, called Vooia. The principal market for 
this article is China ; and the demand for it is so great, in propor- 
tion to the smallness of the place which produces it, that it is now 
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,,, growing scarce, aind, consequently, dearer. Formerly they would 
j( give a considerable quantity for a few nails, but now they demand 
^, axes and chisels, and those, too, of the best quality, for they have 
j^j gradually become judges of such things : whale's teeth are also 
^l given in exchange for it. The chiefs of the Fiji islands very sel- 
la dom oil themselves, and, consequently, require very little of this 
^ wood, the principal use of it being to scent the oil. The nativels 
fj of the Tonga islands, however, who require a considerable qiXan- 
. tity of it for the above purpose, complain heavily of its scarcity ; 
, aad what renders the matter still worse' for them, is, that the Fiji 
\^ people, demanding a greater number of axes and chisels for « 
given quantity of the wood, these implements are growing very 
; scarce at the Tonga Islands, and plentiful at Fiji. Before the 
.^ Tonga people acquired iron implements, they usually gave whale's 
, teeth, gnatoo, mats for sails, and platt ; but whale's teeth are ex* 
^ eeedingly scarce, and the other articles are too bulky for ready 
J exportation. The sting of the fish called sting-ray was also occa- 
. sionally given, but these stings^ which they use for the points of 
. spears, are by no means plentiful. This fish is found in the great- 
^ est quantity at an island called Ooea, which lies a1)out mid-way 
between Vav^oo and Hamoa. Another article of exchange is a 
, peculiar species of shell, which they find only at Vavaoo, and is 
tilso scarce. It has already been remarked that the sandal-wood 
tree will not bear to be transplanted to Tonga. 

During the time Cow Mooala was at Pau, a vessel was wrecked 
•n a reef off that island. All the crew, except a couple, perished. 
The wreck was taken possession of by the natives; they got out 
ofher a number of dollars, and a quantity of muslins, with some 
•ther East India commodities. From these circumstances it would 
appear that she was an American smu^ler on her return from 
• Peru, with part of her original cargo undisposed of One of the 
men was afterwards killed in a quarrel with the other. Mr. Mari- 
, aer could not learn the name of the vessel. 

The people of Pau gave Cow Mooala an account of an enormous 
Hzard^ which they supposed must have come from Bolotoo, and 
sent by the gods. They stated that, late one evening, a canoe put in 
at a neighbouring small island, to remain there for the night, being 
on hei* way to some more distant island. The weather being very 
hot, and the crew much fatigued, they resolved to sleep out the 
night upon the open beach. When they had been asleep soiz^e 
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: time, tbej were awakened on a sodden by the loud cries o( one 
of tbeir companions; starting up, they observed by the light of 
the moon, with the utmost astonishment, a prodigious lizard (as 

. they termed it,) plunge into the water. At this they were greatij 
alarmed, and, missing a man, they weat farther up the country for 
safety. Early in the morning, one of them (a young lad) ferent 
into the sea to bathe^ and was also snatched, away by the moiipter. 
The whole island was soon in a state of alarm ; every body, od 
bearing the news, flocked to the beach, but no lizard was to be 
seen. In the coarse of the day, they who belonged to the canoe 
took their departure. . A few days elapsed, during which the pro- 
digy was no where to be found, and they supposed it was gone away 
altogether, imagining it to have been a visitation from a god for 
some crime they had committed. One evening, however, while 

, a .woman was washing some talo root in a salt water lake, about a 
quarter of a mile from the beach, surrounded by thick rushes, the 
monster suddenly made his appearance, and, seizing the unfortu- 
nate woman, plunged with her into the lake. The people of the 
neighbouring Jhouses having given the alarm, all the inhabitants of 
the islaqd were soon up in arms, and^ running to the spot, uttered 
loud exclamations, and threw stones and various things ifito the lake ; 
inconsequence of which, the. animal, being disturbed, rushed out, 
anu made towards the sea, pursued by a number of men, who 
threw spears at him ; but these were of no avail, his hard scales 
proved impenetrable to such weapons, and this circumstance, fill- 
ing them with increased alarm and wonder, made them dreadfuUj 
afraid of him, and confirmed them in the opinion that it must be a 

. god, for they saw him escape unhurt into the sea. In this way he 
had destroyed nine people at 'difierent places, partly on this island, 
and partly on another small island, close in the neighbourhood, 
when an old man, who had observed that he came on shore everj 
morning at one particular place near the lake, . in which he- after- 
wards concealed himself, boldly devised a method to destroy him. 
Between the beach and the lake was a large /e&i tree ; and the old 
man^s plan was this : — to procure a long rope, and, passing it over 
a strong branch of this tree, to let one end, at which there was a 
running noose, hang near the ground, whilst the other end was to 
be in the possession of about fourteen or fifteen strong men, con- 
cealed at a little distance in high grass. The old man, who was a 
staunch warrior, and well fitted for such a perilous task, having 
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%lk^dl the «dteitti promise of bis Confederates to aet their fmrts 
vHth steadiness and fidelity, undertook to walk aboiit on the beai^ 
at the time the monster was to be expected, and, At his approach, 
to recede behiiMl the noose, through which the aiitmal must necea^ 
Hartly pass his he^ to lay hold of him ; at which moment he would 
call o^ to them to pull the if'ope, and noose him tight. Matters 
being thtis ^djnsted^ the expected dnemy made his appearance, and 
fan towards the old man, whd took his station behind tiie noose^ 
and, the moment the animal put his jaws through it, he sprang 
back, and gave the appointed signal ; instantly the cord was drawn 
tight, and their prey was caught with his head and one paw througk 
the noose ; they soon secured the rope, and, ruitoing up, beat him 
about the he^d, and pierced him wherever they could, till, at 
length, after much hard work, they killed him. When their toil 
was over, the first thing they thought of (for these people have a 
ttrange genius) #as, to try if he was good to eat: they accordingly 
^ut him up, and, selecting those parts which they thought the ten* 
derest, they baked a sufficient quantity, and, finding it very good^ 
made a hearty meaU Cow Mooala saw the bones of this animal| 
from the description of which, as well as what he had heard coo- 
eerning the living animal, Mr. Mariner supposes that it must have 
been a crocodile, that, by some accident, had made its way from 
the East Indies : and, as it was the first animal of the kind the nap 
ttves had ever seen, or ever heard of, we need not wonder that 
they supposed it to be a supernatural lizard, sent by the gods from 
fiolotoo, as a punishment for their ofiences. 

Pan is decidedly the largest of the Fiji islands, and much lai^gep 
than Vavaoo * but Cow Mooala gave an exaggerated account of its 
«ize, describing it to be so large, that many of the people in its in« 
terior had never seen the sea, owing to their distance from it ; and 
that the people living on the mountains^ and who constantly resid- 
ed there to avoid the frequent wars and distoibances on the plains 
below, very seldom came down ; and when they did, and saw Ash 
for the first time, would not believe but what they were hotooas, 
(gods) and wondered very much to see people eat them. The 
mountains on the western side, called Tacownove, are the highest^ 
On the base of one of these mountains are two hot springs, situated 
near together, at which a neighbouring garrison generally boil 
Ibeir yams and plantains, by patting them into a vessel with 
\ C2 
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holes in tte side, and sofiering the boiling water to pa«r 
Ihrongh it.* 

The natives of the Fiji islands are much more cnrly headed than 
tibose of the Tonga islands ; and aU of them, both men and women^ 
powder their hair with the ashes of the bread-fmit leaf, or with 
powdered lime, prepared from the coral, or else with soot collect- 
ed from the smoke of the tooi-tooi The pulverized lime is only 
worn now and then with a view to stiffen their hair, which it does 
remarkably well. In using either of these substances^ they plen- 
tifully diffuse it through water, in which they dip their heads ;,and 
when the hair is dry they dip i^ain, repeating this operation three 
or four times : the hair becoming now replete with the powder, 
when quite dry they work it up with great care and attention, oc- 
cupying three or four hours in frizzing it out with a sort of comb, 
to a considerable distance from the head, resembling an immense 
wig, from four to nine inches thick, beii^ raised equally from the 
liead, at the top, back and sides. Like the Tonga people, they 
generally go bareheaded ; but to preserve this fine hea^-^ress from 
being injured by the dews of the nighty they ysually, cover it with 
about a square yard of white gnaiooj beaten out very fine, so as to 
Appear the more light and elegant ; and this is quite sufficient ta 
keep off the moisture : they tie it on with remarkable neatness. 
. At the Fiji islands the boys and girls go quite naked^ the girls 
till they are about ten years old, the boys till they are about four- 
teen : after which periods the girls wear the usual dress of the 
women, which consists merely in a sort of circular apron, about a 
foot or fourteen inches broad, worn quite round the waist : when 
they grow old, it is increased to about a foot and a half in breadth. 
At the age of fourteen the boy begins to wear the tnctAt, or usual 
dress of the men, which has been accurately described by Captain 
Cook, as seen by him at the Sandwich islands, where they use the 
same, though at theJFiji islands it is of much greater length, being 
fn^s^pped round the body many times : one end of it passes between 
the legs, so as to represent, when adjusted, what in surgery is call- 
ed a T bandage.! 

* Jeremiah Higgins, who was at these islands thirteen weeks saw the steaa 
arising from these springs, but he had not an opportunity of approaching the 
spot. 

t At these islands they perform circmmcision at fourteen years of age, after 
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Children arc married by their parents (or rather betrothed to 
each other) when they are three or four years old. This circum^ 
4itance gires rise to the complaint usually made by the natives q£ 
Tonga who visit Fiji, that they can find no woman bat who is ii&» 
der the protection of a jealous husband. This Cow Mooala sadly 
complained of; and it leads us to the inference, that the womea 
there are very faithful to their husbands. A man may have seve- . 
ral wives ; but the greatest chief, that is, she who is of the best 
family, is the principal wife ; and in respect to her, — ^if her hui- 
band die first, she must be strangled on the day of his death, and 
afterwards buried with him. Mr. Mariner knows this feet from 
what happened at Vavaoo, a short time after the peace with Toe 
Oomoo ; and as it was not mentioned at. that tim^, the present is a 
fit opportunity to relate it. ' Among Finow's followers, there waif 
a certain chief, a native of Fiji, who about that period fell ill and 
died : his wife, who was also a native of Fiji, in accordance with 
the religious notions in which she had been brought up, considered 
it a breach of duty to outlive him ; she therefore desired to be 
strangled. All hpr Tonga friends endeavoured to , cKssuade her 
from what appeared to thein so unnecessary and useless an act ; 
but no ! she was determined, she said, to fulfil her duty, in defect 
of which she should never be happy in her mind, — the hotooas of 
Fiji would punish her ; and thus, by living, she should only incur 
fresh miseries. Her friends, finding all remonstrances in vain, at* 
lowed her to do as she pleased : she accordingly laid herself dowE 
on the ground, by the side of her deceased husband, with her face 
upwards ; and desiring a couple of Fiji men to perform their duty, 
they put a band otgnatoo round her neck, and pulhng at each end^ 
soon ended her existence.* In the evening they were buried to- 
gether in the same grave, in a sitting posture, according to the Fiji 
custom. Mr. Mariner happened not to be present when she was 
strangled, but arrived in time to see them buried, and to hear the 
account of the recent event from those who had been eye-wit« 
nesses. 

the Judaic method, i. e. by drawing forwatd the pnepatiam^ and cutting off 
a section. At the Tonga islands they only make a loagHadinal inciiion of 
the upper part of the prsepativm. 

* It used to be the custom at Tonga, when the dirine chief, Tooitong9, 
died, to strangle his chief wife ; bat this absurd j>ractice wai left off dnrinf 
Mr« Mariner^s time. 
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Both 861M8 »t the Fiji islands adopt the custom of making m m^ 
d«ioQ in the lob^ of each eap^ and introduciiig a piece, about an 
inch lon^, of the mid-rib of the plaotaiQ leaf^ to keep it <)isteiw 
ded : when healed, they introdnce a thicker piepe, and aflerwarda 
% stiil larger piece of the wood of the tree itself, so as to canae th« 
lobe of the ear to spread and bang down considerably. This prac* 
tice, as it is con^dered ornamental) the women caxry to a ranch . 
Ifreater extent tban the men ; and at length introduce such hu^e 
pleceS) that the lobe of the ear bangs down almost as l^w as thi( 
iboulder^the opening thus made being about'ten inches in circiimfe^ 
teoce,^ Frequently, by overstretching the lobe, it spUts; and^here 
•re many women seen with it hanging down in two ^ps i Their 
•kins are by no means so smooth and sleek as those of the Tonga peo% 
pie, owing, probably, to the circumstance of their pet oiling them^ 
•elres. 

The gods are consulted in much the same way as at Tonga : 
Ihere are, indeed, some, few trifling differences in the ceremony^ 
iilit these Mr* Mariner is not sufficieptiy acquainted with to state 
luccurately : although he was afterwards at Pau, he had not an op-t 
portunity of seeing this ceremony, ♦ 

Close to Pau lies a very small island, called Chichia, which is in 
itself a fortress almost impregnable. The nearest part is not more 
jthan a hundred yards from Pau f and, at low water, joins it by a 
ridge of sand, At the place where this ridge joins Chichia, there 
is a high rock, almost perforated by nature, and which art has renr 
der^d completely so. This rock is converted into a strong for- 
tress, commanding the whole island, which, indeed, is rendered in- 
accessible in every part, by a heavy surf and dangerous rocks, ex-, 
cept just to the left of the large rock, and that part is defended hy 
• high fencing, On this small but strong island several natives of 
Tonga resided, for the chief was partial to them, because his wife 
was a native of that place ; he therefore readily admitted Cow 
Mooala and his men to come also and reside with him, Cow 
IHooala took an active part with the chief of Chiphia ii^ his war 
against the people of Pau. 

This war had been kept op for a long time, the people of Chi- 
chia constantly committing depredations on the people of Pau, 
without tb^se being at all able to retaliate, From time to 
tin^e th^y had taken a great number of prisoners, which were 
kept ftpart for a purpose directly to be tnentioned, A few days 
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^AMPfettb^ peiM that Cow Moo»la had fixed 01:^ for hia retarn to 
Yaraoo, the chief of Chichi a made a 96rtie from his strong hold^ 
wad g%ye 1^ general battle to the people of Pan. The men of Chi- 
cbia were victorious) s^nd returned in triumph to their little island. 
The chief, elated by these victories, resolyed i^ow to have an ex** 
traordlBarj fesutt heioipe the departure of C^vr Mooala. On the 
foUowiAg day, therefore, ^ grand warlike dance was perfomed by 
the meq, with braoeleta of fnuged bark under their knees, and of 
shells round their arms. Their bodies and faces were painted with ^ 
Tarious codfiguratioos, in black and yellow, producing, no doubt, a( 
strange appearance. Each nian was armed with a club and spear ; 
and, thus equipped, the whol^ bo,dy of them exhibited various 
warlike attitudes, such a^ throwing th^ spear, striking with the 
club, &c«— shouting and singing alternately, When they hc^ iin-< 
ished their dancing, they sat down to dcink cay a ; after which the 
chief gave orders to his cooks to bring forward the feast : immedi- 
ately they adyanc^ed two and two, each couple bearing on their 
Aoalders a basket, in which was the body of a man barbacued like 
|i hog. The bodies wer$, placed before the chief, who was seated 
fit the head of his company, on a laige green. When all these 
^ctims were placed on the ground, hogs were brought in like 
IDaoner ; after thai, baskets of yams, on each of which was a baked 
Ibwl. These being deposited in like manner, the number oidislies 
were counted, and announced aloud to the chief, when there ap-r 
peared to be two hundred human bodies, two hundred h<^, two 
hundred basket^ of yams, and a like number of fowls, The pro- 
yisions were then divided into various portions, and each declared 
to be the portioQ of such a god ; after which they were given to 
the £aire of as many principal chiefs, who shared them out to all 
their dependants, so that every man and woman in the island had 
a portion of each of these articles, whether they chose to eat 
them or not. 

It would be perhaps increasing the horror of this picture be- 
yond the truth to state that every person present partook of hu- 
man flesh : these unfortunate victims were sacrificed and cooked 
more for a matter of form, probably, than any thing else ; but it 
must be confeesed that the chiefs, warriors, and more ferocious part 
of the company, partook of this inhuman diet, and several of them 
feasted on it. Such, at least, was the account of Cow Mooala ; and 
Mr. Alariner h^ too much reafton to think it true, because he af- 
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ferwards heard the same accooDt from several of the natives of 
Chichia who visited Tonga. 

A few days afterwards Cow Mooala set sail for Vavaoo, where 
he arrived safe with about Mty attendants, as formerly noted, con- 
sisting of Tonga people, natives of Fiji, and others. As soon as 
his arrival was made J^nown to Finow, he issued orders to the own^ 
ers of the different plantations of Vavaoo to bring to the tnai^t at 
Keafoo whatever they coiild afford, as presents to Cow Mooala and 
his companions.* 

On this occasion there were wrestling, %htiDg with chibs, cava 
drinking, &c., as formerly described. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that when these great exhibitions of wrestling smd fighting 
are shown on account q4 the arrival of visitors or |>ersons who 
have been long absent, it is customaiy for the new comers to be 
challenged by auy one or every one of the island who chooses, so 
that in the end they are pretty certain of getting a thorough beat- 
ing. No man, however, is obliged to accept the challenge, nor 
is it thought dishonourable to refuse it : in short, as they merely 
beat one another in a friendly way, it is considered a sport for gen- 
eral entertainment, in which any man may take an active part^ 
if he feels himself at all so disposed. In these encounters they 
frequently get their arms broken ; but this gives no one any con- 
cern, scarcely even the party who suffers, who immediately gets 
it set by any one in the company, (and they are all tolerably ex- 
pert at this from frequent practice^) and bound up with bandages 
efgnatoo^ using splints made from the cocoa-nut tree. 



* It 18 always customary to make presents in this way to any newly anriv* 
ed party, particularly to persons much respected, as was Cow Mooala, <5ir 
who have been Ipng absent. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



AniTal of a canoe from ibe Uland of Tpnga^ bringing a obief and two yvn^ 
matabooles, with a petition from Toobo Malohi : thej give an account of 
the late transactions there, viz. Teoo Cava, chief of Hihifo, being joined 
bj tiie chiefs and men that formerly belonged to Nioocalofa, makes an 
attack on the fortress of No6koo No^koo, and takes it ; the enemy return 
In tiie night, and set fire to H—T^oo Cava, making hit iescape, is stopped 
and killed^by a Fiji islanderw— Conduct of Ata in defence of Hthifo, andL 
the bravery of Miccapipa-«-Grief of Teoo Caya^s widowa for his loss-^ 
Reference to an anecdote in the M^9sionary voyage respecting Eliza Mosey 
(note) — Petition of Toob6 Mal6hi and his chiefs to Finow : their reception 
by him, and ceremony of pardon — Toobo Malohi's conversation with Fi- 
now, and his ultimate departure for the Hapai islands. 

J^OON after Cow Mooala^s arrival from the Fiji islands, Finow 
received intelligence frqm Toobo Toa (chief of the Hapai islands) 
that a canoe had arrived at Lefooga, from the island of Tonga^ 
with a chief, and two young matabooles. They came to petition 
Finow for pardon, in hehalf of a great chief, named Toobo Malohi, 
elder brother of Toobo Toa, who had been long resident at the 
island of Tonga, and had defended the cause of Finow^s enemies. 
As this chief brought very interesting information of all the recent 
events at the island of Tonga, we shall give an account of these 
transactions in the order in which they happened, and conclude 
with the ceremony of pardon, granted by Finow to Toobo Malohi 
and his followers. 

The reader will recollect, perfectly well, the fortress of Nioo- 
calofa, on the island of Tonga, which Finow besieged with the 
four carronades, and afterwards burnt to the ground, with great 
slaughter of the garrison. Toobo Malohi was chief of this fortress 
at the time ; and in consequence of Finow's vigorous attack, he 
left it, with such of his followers as could save themselves, and 
fled up the country, to seek refuge in some other fortress. This 
chief had all along been unfortunate : at the time of the great 
revolution of Tonga, and the early svcgess of Finow, he had fled 
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to'the Fiji islands with his fellowejrs, and had resided ihete 9omit 
time ; gaining experience iii the art of war. On his retnim to 
Tonga, he built the fortress of Nioocalefa : from Which he wai 
aflerwards driven by Finow, as just related : he next took refuge 
in some other foi^tress : from wbich^ owing to the jealodsj of the 
chief, or some other cause, he was obliged to depart, and seek shel* 
ter in a third ; from whence he was driven by some untoward dr* 
cumstance ; and thus he became, in fact, quite a refugee ; nobody 
being willing to receive him in a sincere ^nd friendly way : till at 
length, however, he considered himself to hare foiind a permanent 
asylum in the fortress of Hihifo, with Teoo Cava, the chief who 
had made Finow a present of the extraordinary well trained Inrd. 
Teoo Cava received him and his Ibllowers in a very cprdial man- 
ner, considering them a great acquisition to his strength ; for they 
bad the reputation of being all great warriors, well schooled in the 
military practices of Fiji. 

Teoo Cava, at length finding that no enemy thought proper to 
attack him, resolved to lay siege to the garrison of Nookoo Noo- 
koo : he was successful in his attack, and took it with an inconad- 
erable loss of men. This being done, he determined, contrary to 
the advice of his matabooles, to garrison both fortres8es« The 
reason the matabooles gave for the impolicy of this conduct, waft 
the readiness with which the enemy made their retreat ; which 
they thought argued their intentions of returning speedily^ with 
fresh strength. Ambition, and desire of lai^er possessions, blind- 
In^ him, however, to bis own proper interests, he neglected sage 
counsel ; and, dividing his forces, reserved the choicest half for 
his own personal safety in the garrison of Nookoo Nookoo, and 
commissioned the rest to defend Hihifo. He had with him Tooba 
Malohi and his warriors. In the course of the following night, the 
enemy came down again, and made a desperate attack upon them ; 
having^resolved to bum the place to the ground, they had appoint- 
ed four hundred men to effect their purpose, each of whom was 
armed with a spear, and a lighted torch fixed at about a foot from 
the point of it. At a signal every man threw his flaming weapon 
at the fencing, or into the garrison, and, by the aid of this new 
invention, the place was set fire to, in several points at once. The 
besieged, with the view of rendering themselves more securei 
had removed all the draw-bridges over the dry ditch round the 
fencing, except one ; there was no ready means of escape, there* 
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fore^ from the coDflagration, which soon spread far and wide, ex- 
cept by one narrow path : hundreds consequently were compelled 
to leap into the ditch, the sides of which were too steep to climb. 
Among these was Teoo Cava, who, with several other great chiefs 
and warriors, managed to get out, by climbing up the backs of 
those whose fidelity prompted them to lend their superiors this 
friendly assistance at the utmost peril of their own lives. Teoo 
Cava, having thus got out of the ditch, was making the best of his 
way unarmed to Hihifo, wheh he was met by a native of Fiji, 
belonging to the enemy^s party, who gave him the watch-word, 
which he was unable to answer ; instantly the Fiji warrior struck 
him so violent a blow on the head with his club, that he buried it 
in hishrains: the club had got so locked into the broken skull, 
that he could not immediately withdraw it ; and he probably would 
have left it there, but discovering what a great chief he had killed, 
his club from that moment became exceedingly valuable to him $ 
the pledge as it were of future great successes, as long as he kept 
it in hfs possession : the triumph of his feelings, therefore, pre* 
vented him from seeing or hearing another man, who was fast 
approaching ; and whilst he was in the act of disengaging his club, 
his own brains were knocked out, and his speculations as suddenly 
destroyed, by one of Teoo Cava's men, whose swiftness of foot 
^ brougJt him just in time to revenge his fallen chief, by laying his 
enemy prostrate by his side : but dangers were thickening round 
him, and he was compelled to leave the body of Teoo Cava on 
the field, and secure his own existence by a speedy flight to Hihi- 
fo ; where all who succeeded in making their escape, quickly 
arrived. The body of Teoo Cava was soon found by the enemy; 
it was conveyed to their fortress, cut to pieces, and (must it again 
be said !) dressed for food. 

Among the garrison of Hihifo there was a chief named Ata ; he 
was not an old man, but he had a great reputation for political wis- 
dom, and military skill. He w^s a native of the island, but at the 
time of the revolution his friends and acquaintance had all gone 
over to the Hapai islands for peace and safety. He however re- 
solved to remain for the sake of his oldest and most sincere friend, 
Teoo Cava, and to assist and stand by him to the last ; (for Ata 
was endowed also with so;ne of the best qualities of the human 
heart.) As Teoo Cava was now no more, Ata, conscious of his skill in 

War, and the confidence which all the men placed in him^ propos- 
D2 / 
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6d' to take upon himself the command of the garrison ; and fiis 
offers were gladly accepted. The other garrisons of the island 
soon hearing of the death of Teoo Cava, and the great losses 
he had sustained, several of them entered into league against Hi- 
hifo, and shortly commenced a siege, which lasted fourteen days ; 
but at length, quarrelling among themselves, and finding the be- 
sieged hold out so manfully, and withal being struck with awful 
astonishment, at the extraordinary bravery of Maccapapa,* who 
was said to be invincible by the immediate protection of the gods ; 
they raised the siege, and each party repaired as quickly as 
possible to its own fortress, lest it should be taken possession of by 
some enemy. During the siege, all the women made themselves 
remarkable by their resolute assistance in the defence of the 
place ; lest, for want of men, it should be taken by the enemy. The 
widows of Teoo Cava,t however, were so afSicted at his loss, that 
many of them, it is said, strangled themselves.^ 

At this time, Toobo Malohi sent word to bis brother Toobo Toa, 
(chief of the Hapai islands,) that being weary of his unquiet and 
harassing life at Tonga, and being desirous to settle at Hapai, he 
wished his brother to petition the king in his behalf; and to obtain, if 
possible, his pardon for having fought against him at Nioocalofa, and 

* It will be recollected that Maccapapa was formerly in the service of Toe 
OomoQ ; but at the peace he left Vavaoo, apprehensive that Finov might play 
him some treachery. 

t Speaking of Teoo Cava calls to mind a circumstance, meutioned in the 
second Missionary voyage, respecting Eliza Mosey and a black woman, both 
belonging to the American .«hip Duke of Portland, captain Lovat Melon, the 
date is not mentioned. Through the treachery of Teoo Cava, (who from 
mistake of pronunciation they call Ducava,) the crew were all murdered * ex- 
cepting three or four persons, among whom were Eliza Mosey, and the black 
woman. The latter .was still at the Hapai islands when Mr. Mariner left ; she 
latterly became insane, but lived as a sort of domestic, (being harmless,) with 
a certain female chief, who treated her kindly. Eliza Mosey became one of 
the wives of Teoo Cava, who was much envied by the other chiefs on that ac- 
count, she bein^ a white woman. She made her escape afterwards, in the 
Union of New York, and arrived at Port Jackson, where she remained. Mr. 
Mariner has since accidentally heard from a woman who had been at Port 
Jackson, that Eliza Mosey returned afterwards to Tonga, with a ship that went 
for the purpose oi laying in a cargo of pork, but which was shortly afterwards 
wrecked among the Fiji islands. 

J Mr. Mariner is not quite certain whether this report be correct : for it is 
an undoubted fact, that suicide is exceedingly rare among them. 
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to procure leave for himself and his chiefs and matabo^nd fearlew 
at Hapaiy aad be hencefortl^ tributary to him. This na\were oi 
brought to Toobo Toa by a chief aud two young matabd^ell the 
before stated. Toobo Toa baring communicated this requ^ifice 
his brother.and his followers to the king, the latter, after a t)<qut 
consideration, gare his consent that they should reside at the 
pai islands, upon condition that Toobo Toa would keep a stript > 
eye upon bis brother's conduct, and be answerable for him, which 
was immediately agreed to. Toobo Toa thereupon got ready a 
large canoe, and proceeded to Hihifo to receive his brother, who 
came on board with all his chiefs and choice i^arriors ; the re- 
mainder of his attendants followed afterwards in another canoe. 
Having touched, in their way, at the Hapai islands, they proceeded 
on to Vavaoo, to pay their respects to Finow, and to re^ceire hie 
pardon. 

As soon as the king heard of their arrival fit Vav^oo, he repair* 
ed with all his chiefs and matabooles to the house on the malSi at 
Neafoo, having, besides their usual dress, small mats round the 
middle, significant of its 'being a solemn occasion^ and out of re* 
spect, too, for Toobo Malohi (although he came as an humble sup^ 
pliant,) for he was a very great cRief, superior even to Toobe 
Toa, as being bis elder brother. Toobo Malohi being infbrmed 
that the king was already seated in the large house on the maldi^ 
ready to receive him, he and his followers, being all dressed in 
large mats, expressive of their very great respect, with leaves of 
the ijl tree round their necks as a mark of submission, went forth, 
with due sentiments, thus habited, and accompanied by a priest, to 
a house dedicated to Tali-y Toobo, iaind sat down before it The 
priest thep addressed the divine spirit that was supposed to reside 
there, to the following purpose : ^^ Here thou seest the men who 
have come from Tonga to implore thy pardon for their crimed ; 
they have been rebels against those chiefs who hold power from 
divine authority, but, being sorry for what they have dorie^ they 
hope that thou wilt be pleased to extend thy protection towards 
them for the future.'^ The priest then rose up, and laid a piece 
of cava root under the eaves of the house : after which he pro- 
ceeded towards-Finow, with the supf^liants all following him, one 
close after another in the order of their rank, their heads bowed 
down, and their hands clasped before them, and, entering the house 
on the side opposite the king, they seated themselves before bun 
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ed' to take/^^<>ol^9 their hands "still clasped togeth^, and their 
offers wy^cd down almost to touch the ground.' AAer a little time, 
soon hy*^st, who sat between them and the king, addressed the lat- 
he h/« the following purpose : " You here see Tooho Malolu, and 
liij/chiefs and followers, who hare been to implore the pardon of 
Lali-y Toobo, and are now come to humiliate themselves before 
'^you : not that they expect you will pardon them after so obstinate 
a rebellion, but they come to endeavour to convince you of their 
sorrow, foi: so great and heinous a crime : they have no expecta- 
tion but to die, therefore your will be done."* After a short 
pause, the priest again said, ^^ pass your sentence Finow :" he then 
rose up, and retired among the people. In a little time, Finow 
said to the suppHcants, " Toogood kt lo ifi^^'^ Take off the ifi leaves 
(which is a sign of pardon :) of which command they took no no- 
tice, as if unwilling to believe so great a mercy was shewn to 
them. Finow again said, " Toogood he lo ifi^^ upon which each 
took off his ifi leaves, but they all remained in the same posture. 
Before wt go further it must be observed, that there were vacant 
places left among Finow's chiefs and matSibooles for Toobo Malohi 
and his principal followers, who were of sufficient rank, to be 
called to after they had received their pardon ; but for a great 
chief circumstanced as was Toob6 Malohi, to obey jthis sum- 
mons (which is always pronounced by the mataboole sitting 
next to Finow) would neither be so respectful nor so prudent 
as to remain where he was, and to take no notice of it, as if alto- 
gether unworthy of being so exalted ; whilst a chief of less 
noble rank would not hesitate to obey the command, and take the 
seat appointed for him. All thi^ is done upon the principle, that 
a g^eat chief,, so offending, ought to keep himself as humble as 
possible, lest, having great power and authority, he might be sus- 
pected of intentions to equalize himself with his superiors, and ul- 
timately to revolt : whereas minor chiefs, having but little power, 
are not liable to excite jealousies : besides which, these minor 
chiefs, being governed by their superior, are thought to be less 
criminal than he who leads them astray by his authority. This 
formed a subject of dispute, beforehand, among the company : 
some thought that Toobo Malohi would instantly obey the order t# 

* This speech of the priest is to be considered more a matter of form than 
the r^&l £9QtimentB of th^ suppliants. 
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take bis appointed seat, coDscious of his exalted rank, and fearless 
of the jealousy of Finow : the greater part, however, were of 
opinion, that he would remain where he was, knowing well the 
revengeful disposition of the How, and his promptitude to sacrifice 
those whom he suspected. In a little time this matter was put out 
of dispute. The matabooie on Finow's right band exclaimed 
aloud, " Toobo Malohi ! here is a place for you.'' The chief 
seemed not to hear the summons, keeping his head b«wed down 
to the earth : the matabooie again said, " Toobo Malohi ! here is 
a place for you ;" but his ears were still shut, and he preserved the 
same humble posture. The matabooie then said to the others " 
successively (mentioning their names in the order of their rank^^ 
*' here is' a plate for you ;'' and they accordingly seated them* 
selves as their names were called over, in the places appointed 
for them«(i. e. those who were of sufficient rank to sit in the cir- 
cle, the others retiring among the people,) leaving Toobo Malohi 
seated by himself in the middle of the ring. Cava was now pre- 
pared, and served out to the company, each in his turn, according 
to his rank, not excepting Toobo Malohi, who, in this case, was 
served the fourth : when the cava was presented to him, he 
neither took it nor raised up his head, but speaking to somebody 
who sat a little behind him, that person stretched his arms for- 
ward, and, receiving it for him, took it away, reserving it for 
Toobo Malohi,. to drink after the cava party should be dissolved. 
The company, having finished their c^va, dispersed^ and Toob6 
Malohi retired id talce his. 

This chief and his followers remained at Vavaoo about a fort- 
night before they sailed to the Hapai islands ; during which time 
he entertained Finow with an account of different transactions at 
Tonga, relating what conspiracies had been devised, what battles 
had been fought, what brave chiefs and warriors had fallen. Ev- 
ery time he mentioned the death of a hero, Finow struck his breast 
with his fist, exclaiming, '' What a warrior has fallen in a useless 
war !" or something to that purpose. 

Before Toobo Malohi and his chiefs took their departure, Finow 
repeated his orders to Toobo Toa to keep a watchful eye upon 
them, and to give him the earliest information, if he discovered 
any symptoms of conspiracy, for he said he expected something of 
the kind, as they were all choice warriors, and had been well ex- 
I^rie0ced at the Fiji islands. 
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riBow's joanger daughter falls sick— Petitioiw to the gftds— Farther account 
of the mode of invocation — Finow's illness — Debate among the gods re- 
specting Finow— This debate causes thunder and lightning— Supposed effect 
of Finow's illness and recovery on his daughter — His daughter conveyed 
to the island of Ofoo— Her death— Ceremony of her burial— Strange cus- 
tom of the people of Hamoa — Finow's illness — Petitions to the gods — 

> Strangulation of a child in the way of sacrifice — Finow's death — Political 
ttate of the Tonga islands, occasioned by this event — Grief of Finow's 
daughter — Mr. Mariner rebuked by the prince for his grief at Finow's 
dcatt2 — Suspicious conduct of Voona — Consultation of the god Toobo 
Toty' — Report of what had been Finow's intentions previous to his death 
— The pricoe consults with his- uncle on matters of political goyemment 
relative to hu succession. 

Shortly after Toobo Malohi and his followers had departed 
{of the Hapai islands, Finow^s younger daughter, named Saw-aw 
nun Laldngi (which, in the Hamoa language, means descended 
ibom the sky,) about six or seven years of age, fell sick ; on which 
occasion she was removed from her father's house to another in- 
side a fencing, consecrated to Tali-y Toobo, the patron god of the 
Hows. Almost 'every morning a hog was killed, dressed, and pre- 
sented before the house, as an offering to the god, that he might 
«pare her life for the sake of Finow. On these occasions, one or 
other of the matabooles, and sometimes two or three in suc- 
cession, made an address to the invoked divinity (for he had no 
{iriest,) to the following purpose : ^^ Here thou seest' assembled 
Finow and his chiefs, and the principal matabooles of thy favoured 
XaiKT' (the Tonga islands, taken collectively,) " thou seest them 
bumbled before thee. We pray thee not to be merciless, but 
«pare the life of the woman* for the sake of her father, who ha« 
always been iittentive to every religious ceremony :t but if thy 

• On such oeauions they call the person for whom they intercede, howev- 
er young, either a man^ or woman^ according to the sex, although they have 
appropriate words to express 6oy, girl^ and child, 

t Fmow was noted for his want of religion : the above words, therefore, 
-were used as mere form, and because no one dared to say otherwise. 
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f 
anger is justly excited by some crime or misdemeanor committed 

by any other of us who are here assembled, we entreat thee to in- 
flict on the guilty one the punishment which he merits, and not to 
let go thy vengeance on one who was bom but as yesterday. 
For our own parts, why do we wish to live but for the sake of Fl- 
now ; but if his family is afflicted, we are all afflicted, innocent aH 
well as guilty. How canst thou be merciless ! dost thou not «ee 
here Fin6w^ — and is not ^'foo here, who descended from ancient 
Tonga chiefs now in Bolotoo ; — and is not F^too here, and did he 
not descend from Mo(ymo6e formerly How of Tonga ; — and is notw^ 
A'lo here, and Niucdpoo^ and Tooh6 ! — then why krt thou merd- 
less ?" (spoken in rather an impatient and peremptory tcme) ^ have 
riegard for Finow, and save the life of his daughter." 

Every morning, as before stated, for abou^ a fortnight, a hog 
was killed and offered to the god, and addressees were made similar 
to the above, and repeated five, six, or seven times a day, but the 
god seemed to hearken not to their petition, and the child daily 
got worse. In about fourteen or sixteen days, finding their pray- 
ers unavailing, they took her to another fencing in the neighbour- 
hood, consecrated to To6% fo6 a BoUtoo. Here, the same ceremo* 
nies were practised for about a week, with as little good j*esuli« 
Finow, finding his daughter getting worse instead of better, ordered 
his large canoes to be launched, and his wives, chiefs, matabooleSj 
in short his whole bousehold, io go on board. His sick daughter 
was conveyed into the canoe which he and his wives occupied, Mr, 
Mariner also being on board. They set sail for the island of 
Hoonga, which belonged to a priest called Toohd Tea^ who waA 
accustomed to be inspired by Finow's tutelar god Tooho Tot&L Oh 
this island several enclosures or fencings are consecrated to this 
god : to one of which his daughter was carried, and the same offer- 
ing and same kind of address was frequently made ; but in this 
case, not before the consecrated house where the sick child lay, 
but wherever the priest happened to be, which was generally at 
his own house or at Finow's. It must here be remarked that tliose 
gods who have priests are invoked in the pei'son of the inspired 
priests wherever he may happen to be : those who have no priest 
are invoked at the consecrated house by a mataboole,. as was the 
case in the late instance with Tali-y Toobd^ who has no priest. 

Toobo Totdi was thus invoked every day, in the person of his 
priest, during a fortnight or three weeks. Seated at the head of 
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the cava ring,* he seemed much affected, and generally shed a pro* 
fusion of tears. To their earnest entreaties he scarcely ever made 
Jiny answer, and when he did, it was, for the most part, to the follow- 
ing effect : " Why do you weary yourselves with entreating me ?" 
(speaking as if he were the god) " if the power to restore the wo- 
man rested solely with me, I would do it : be assured it is all done 
by the will of the gods of Bolotoo." Every day he visited the 
sick girl, occasionally sat down by her, took her hand and shed 
tears. During this time the matabooles freqently repaired to the 

^ouse of the priest, and laying cava before him, consulted him pri- 
vately. On one of these occasions, Finow not being present, he 
told them that if they knew why the child was sick they would not 
come thus to invoke him : he then declared, in general terms, that 
it was for the common good. Finow, being informed of this, ad- 
dressed the priest at the consultation on the following morning, 
asking him (or rather the god within him) what he meant by the 
general good ? " If my spirits are oppressed, are not those of all 
my subjects so likewise ? but if the gods have any resentment 
against us, let the whole weight of vengeance fall on my head : I 
fear not their vengeance, — ^but spare my child ; and I earnestly 
entreat you, Toobo Totdi^ to exert all your influence with the other 
gods, that I alone may suffer all the punishment they desire ta 

. inflict" To this the god returned no answer, and the priest re- 
tiring among the people, the company separated. 

As soon as Finow arrived at his house, his spirits no doubt muck 
agitated, and his pride in all probability, much hurt, he laid down 
#n his mat, and felt himself much indisposed. His illness hourly 
increased, and feeling as he said, a secret presentiment of approach- 
ing death, his female attendants ran out and informed his chiefs 
and matabooles, who in consequence immediately repaired to hif 
house, and found him unable to speak ; for as soon as he saw them 
he endeavoured in vain to give utterance to his ideas, and seemed 
choked by the vehemence of his inward emotions. At length a 
flood of tears coming to his relief, he acknowledged the justice'of 
the gods, but lamented greatly that he was about to meet his death 
on a bed of sickness instead of going to brave it in the field embat- 
tle. After a little pause, he said in a calm but firm tone of voic^ 
*' I tremble at the approaching fate of my country : for I perceive 

* See the form of invocation, p. 86* 
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|»lain]y, that after my death the state of affairs will be much alter- 
ed for the worse. I have had daily proofs that the obedience of 
my subjects is not excited by their love but by their, fears." 

Several chiefs and matabooles who, owing to the crowd, were 
not able to get into the house, but overheard what passed, went 
immediately to the priest of Toobd Totdi^ and presenting him cava 
root, sat down before him. An old mataboole then addressed him^ 
stating that they had firm belief in the power which the gods pos- 
sessed of inflicting what punishment they chose upon mortals : but 
he entreated the god to use his influence with the other powers of 
Bolotoo, that they might not take offence at what Finow had said 
in the morning, which was merely spoken on the impulse of the 
moment, when warmly agitated with sentiments of affection for hit 
daughter, and not from any real disrespect tci the gods : he sup^ 
plicated him also to have regard to the general good of the islands, 
and not by depriving them of Finow, to involve the whole nation 
in anarchy and confusion. The priest remained sometime in sir 
lence, and was much affected : at length he announced that the 
gods of Bolotoo had, for a long time past, debated among them- 
selves with regard to the punishment they should inflict upon Fi- 
now, for the many instances he had shewn of disobedience to reli- 
gious precepts, and of exceeding disrespect for divine power ; that 
they had at first resolved upon his death, but that he (Toob6 
Totai) having repeatedly interceded in his behalf, some of the other 
gods also took his part ; in consequence of which there arose very 
violent dissensions in Bolotoo ; not, as he explained to them, by 
actual fighting, for gods are immortal, and can neither be killed, 
wounded, nor hurt, but by urgent and potent ar^ments, which 
had occasioned, he said, the late high winds and tremendous thmi- 
der. That they had consequently come to a resolution of having 
his life^ seeing that his death would be a greater evil to his people 
than to himself, and of punishing him in another and perhaps more 
severe way, viz. by the death of his most dear and beloved daugh- 
ter, who must therefore be inevitably tak^n from him : for as it 
had been decreed, beyond ail revocation, that either he or his 
daughter must die, her life could ncft be saved without taking away 
his. As a sort of proof of this decree, he bade them remark that 
whilst Finow was at this time ill, his daughter was much better, 
and comparatively full of life and spirits, (which was actually the 
issae.) To^^qrrow, he tiaid, her father would be tolerably well. 
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ibr the gpods had not decreed hia immediate death, but only a tem« 
poraiy ilhtesa, to imi^ess od his miod a sense of their poWer, 
and then his daughter would relapse, and become as bad or wonw 
than ever. 

The priest being now silent, the chiefs and matabooles left him^ 
with a strong belief of the truths he had been telling them. When 
they arrived at Finow's house they found him somewhat better, 
but did not communicate what they had heard from his priest. 
This however was soon rumoured among the other chiefs and ma« 
tabooles, in the kin^^s eook-J^omej where they generally resort for 
cava, and which from custom has become a sort of rendezvous to 
pick op or retail news. Mr. Mariner, who had been with Finow 
(his patron, father, and protector,) during his illness, coming to the 
aook-Jioust and hearing what the priest had said, went out of curi- 
0sity to Finow^s daughter, and was surprised to find her sitting up, 
eating ripe bananas, and in very good spirits, talking at intervals 
4o her female attendants. 

In the evening Finow, feeling himself for the most psurt recovered^ 
visited his daughter, and A>und her much worse than, as he was in* 
formed, she had been in the morning. He now expressed his in- 
(entioD of paasii^ the night at her house, which he aecordli^ly 
4id. Whan he awoke in the morning he felt himself perfectly re- 
levered ; but going to his dat^hter^s mat, he found, to his utmost 
grief, that she was worse than ever. In the course of the morning 
he went down to the sea-shore, to give some orders rejecting an 
alteration he designed in the sail of his canoe, in which he ab<o 
employed himself (to distract his thoughts probably) the greater 
t>8irt of the dsiy. At night he again slept at the house of his daugh- 
ter ; and very early the following morning gave orders for all has 
chiefs, matabooles, and attendants, to go on board his canoes, and 
gave directions for his daughter also to be carried on board ; then 
following himself, made sail for the island of Ofoo, with the inten- 
tion of consulting Aldi Vdloo^ the tutelar god of his aunt Toe 
Oomoft. They arrived after two hours sail ; and immediately, on 
landing, went and presented cava root to the priest of that god 
(the name of the priest Mr. Mariner has forgotten.) In the mean 
time Uie sick child was taken to the god^s consecrated house. The 
company being Seated in the presence of the priest, a bowl of 
cava was presented to him, — ^when the god said — ^^ It is in vain 
that you come here to invoke me upon a subject on which you 
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h^re obtfdned all the kfomatio!i that it wneeeisafy fyt yon to 
know. Toob6 Tot&i has already instroGted you ia the wil} of thft 
gods, and I can communicate nothing farther." The priest having 
said this, Finow and his attendants rose np and went their way.— 
In the course of the afternoon the supposed victim of divine vea* 
l^eance was removed to several other consecrated houses in the 
same island, and was suffered to remain about half an ho^r or an 
hour in each, with the hope that she would derive benefit from 
the a^uspices of either of the deities, who were imagined to residii 
m those places. Removal, however, appeared to make her worse \ 
and at length she was almost speechless. During the night h^ 
father, with anxious solicitude, sat by the side of her mat, watch* 
tng, with sighs and tears, the progress of her disorder. The next 
morning, which brought no sign of returning health to enliven the 
hopes of an afficted parent, — ^Finow gave directions to proceed to 
Macave^ the place at Vavaoo where (as the reader Will recollect) 
Booboonoo^ Cacahoo^ and several other great warriors were seized 
by Finow^s orders. By the time they had got a little more than 
iialf way to Vavaoo, the poor child died. Immediately all the fe* 
male attendants began to lament in a most woful strain, beatinf 
th^r breasts with violent agitation, and exhil»ting every mark of 
sorrow and despair ^ — but Finow sat in silence and dejeettoQ) . 
weeping for the fate of his daughter. In a little time Uiey reach*- 
«d the coast of Vavaoo, and took the body to a large house, 6alle4 
Boono, (six posts,) on the ma^t at Neafoo, followed by Fibow, biS 
Wives, chiefs, matabooles, and attendants, all habited ia mats. The 
body was laid out on a fine and beautiful Hamoa mat, and thefi 
washed over, with a mixture of oil and water : after ^hieh it was 
anointed with sandal-wood oil* 

It must be here noticed, that the king had determined, in th6 
event of his daughter's death, not to bury her exactly after the 
Tonga fashion, but partly according to that, partly agreably to the 
custom of Hamoa, and partly according to a fancy of his own. 
After the body was washed and anointed with oil, it was wrapped 
up in fourteen .or fifteen yards of fine East India embroidered mus* 
lin, which bad formerly belonged to one of the officers of the Port 
au Prince. It was next laid in a large cedar chest, which bad 
been made on board the same ship, for the use of Mr. Brown, 
out of some cedar planks taken in a prize. Over the body were ^ 
strewed wreaths of flowers, made for the purpose by her female 
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attendaatt* Orders were now issoed by Finow, that nobody tbsotdA 
W€Br matS) (although it was customaiy on such solemn occasioDs,^ 
bat should dress themselyes in new tapas (this is the Hamoa cos* 
torn ;) and instead ofifi leaves round their necks, he ordered that 
they should wear wreaths of flowers, (this was an idea of his own,) 
as if dressed for some occasion of rejoicing. The chest was placed 
on two large bales of gnaloo, in the middle of the house, and the bo<* 
&j laid thus in state for the space of twenty days ; during which time 
Mooonga Toobo, Finow^s principal wife, and all her female attend-^ 
ants, remained constantly with the body. In the course of the first 
night the mourners broke out in a kind of redtatiire, like that on 
occasion of the death of Toob6 Nuha,* but in a rery imperfect 
way, because Finow had ordered that no appearance of sorrow or 
sound of lamentation should be made ; but, in spite of this injunc* 
tion, they occasionally could not restrain their grief, beating their ■ 
breasts with every mark of deepfelt anguish. It is diflkultto coii^ 
ceive the reason of Finow's whimsical conduct on this occasion^ 
unless it were (as generally interpreted) an impious and revenge- 
ful endeavour to insult the gods, by ordering those ceremonies not 
to be performed which were considered objects of religious duty 
on such sacred occasions. Every morning and evening provisiona 
and cava were brought for the entertainment of those who attend* 
ed on the body. On the nineteenth day it was removed from the 
cedar chest, and deposited in the model of a canoe, about three 
feet and a half long, made for the express purpose, and nicely po- 
lished by one of Finow^s carpenters (this is the Hamoa custom.) 
By this time the body had become much inflated, and extremely 
ofiensive ; but the office of removing it was performed by some 
foreigners, natives of Hamoa, who were accustomed to such ta8ks.t 
During the whole of this day, and the following night, the body in- 

^ Se« pcige 109. 

t At Hamoa (the Kavigator^s island) it is the castom to keep the dead 
above ground for a considerable length of time, as above related : as the body, 
during this period, is apt to become very inflated, it is the duty of a relation 
to prevent this happening to a great extent, bj the practice of a most dit* 
(mating operation, vis. makifig a hole in some part of the abdomen, and, the 
lamitb being applied, sucking out the putrescent fluids, and spitting them in- 
to a dish I and this is done out of love and affection for the deceased, with* 
out anjr apparent signs of disgust ! Mr. Mariner had this from aeveral nativw 
if Hamoa. 
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istode^ in the canoe, with the licl closed fastened down) remained 
in t<he house : in the mean time Finow issued orders for a general 
trssemhiy of ail the inhabitants of the island, to take place the en- 
suing morning before tiie house, and nobody to be absent under 
any pretext whatsoever, not even that of illness. 

Early thjB following day all the people, according to Finow's or- 
ders, assembled before the house, where there was a large supply 
•f provisions and cava for the conclusion of the ceremony. In the 
mean time the body was conveyed to the Fyt6ca, where it was dc* 
posited, inside the house, without any pomp or form, not within 
the grave, but on the top of it, that Finow might see the co&i 
. whenever he pl^ased, and take it away with him whenever he 
went to a distance. 

On this extraordinary occasion, which the caprice of Finow ren^ 
4ered a scene of rejoioing rather than of mourning, after the pro-^ 
"vidons and cava were shared out, they began the entertainmenti 
•f wrestling and boxing as usual at fes^tivals. After the men had; 
shown their strength and dexterity in the^ feats by single engage-^ 
ments, the- king gave orders that all the women who resided north 
of the mooa should arrange themselves on one side, ready to com* 
bat all the women who resided south of the mooa, who were to ar^ 
range themselves on the other. It was not a very rare occur- 
rence for women to fight in pairs on occasions of rejoicing ; but a 
general engagement like this, with about fifteen hundred women 
sn each side, was a thing altogether new, and beyond all prece^ 
dent, and quite unexpected at a funeral ceremony. The women, 
hojwever, really engaged, and kept up the contest, with obstinate 
bravery, for about an hour, without a foot of ground being lost or 
gained on either side ; nor would the battle have subsided then, if 
Finow, seeing the persevering courage of these heroines, had not 
•rdered them to desist, the battle having cost them several sprain- 
ed ancles and broken arms. They fought with a great deal of 
steadiness, and gave fair hits, without pulling one another -s hair^ 
The men now divided themselves in like manner into two parties^ 
and began a general engagement, which was persisted in a consid- 
srable time with much fury, ti)l at length that party which belongv* 
«d to the side of the island on which Finow dwelt began to give 
way : instantly he rushed from the house in which he was seated^ 
to reanimate his man by his presence and exertions, winch he^ ef- 
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feeted to such a degree, that the opposite party in their tur^ fell 
hsuckj and were Gompletely beaten off the ground. 

This contest being now ended, the company dispersed, each to 
his respective home, whilst Finow retired to a small house, which 
had been built since his daughter's death, near Boono (the large 
house on the maldi ;) and there, feefing himself much exhausted, 
he laid down to rest from his fatigue, tie had not been long in 
this posture before he found himself verj ill: his respiratioa be- 
«ame difficult: he turned himself repeatedly from side to side ; bi« 
kps became purple, and his under jaw seemed convulsed : from 
lime to time he groaned deeply and most horribly : all the byatan* 
ders were much affected, the women shed a profusion of tears, and 
the men were occupied no doubt with the thoughts of what com- 
motion might happen in the event of his death, what blood might 
be spilt, and what battles won and lost. The king in the mean* 
while, seemed perfectly sensible of his situation 2 he attempted to 
tqpeak, but the power of utterance was almost denied to him ; one 
word alone could be clearly distinguished, fonw^aa (land or coun- 
try :) hence it was supposed that he meant to express his anxiety 
relucting the mischiefs and disturbances that might happen to the 
country in the event of his death. After waiting a little time, 
finding he did not get better, the prince, and a young chief named 
Vo<^, went out to procure one of Finow's children by a female at* 
lendant, to sacrifice it to the gods, that their anger might be ap* 
peased, and the health of its father restored,* They fouad the 
child in a neighbouring house, unconsciously sleeping in its mo* 
therms lap : they took it away by force, and retiring with it behind 
;ftD adjacent Fytoca, strangled it as quickly as possible, with a band 
'ofgnaioo : they then carried it, with all speed, before twoconse* 
crated houses and a grave, at each place hurtyiogover asiunrt but 
appropriate prayer to the god to interfere with the other gods in, 
behalf of Finow, and to accept of this sacrifice as an atonement ft^r 
bis crimes. I'his being done, they returned to the place where 
Finow lay, but found him with scarcely any signs of life, ^mechles^ 
and motionless ;-^his heart, however, could be just felt to beat 
in the mean while he was placed on a sort of hand-barrow, which 

♦ For further particulara respecting thia ceremony, see page 150. The 
jonnger Finow used often to express hk regret that the gods were so relentle^ 
«» to require such cruel sacrifices^ 
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^d been ms4e on purpose, during the time the child was stnm,^ 
gled. Fancying there were still some hopes of his recovery, hit 
iiiends cafried him on this bier to different consecrated bouses, 
although he had, almost beyond a doubt, breathed his last with 
violent struggles, about ten minutes before. He was first carried 
to the house dedicated to T41i-y Toob6, where an appropriate 
prayer to the god was hurried over as quickly as possible ;^thft 
corpse (for it was now perhaps nothing /nore, for there was &• 
pulse at the wrist ; and Mr. Mariner, applying his hand to the re- 
gion of the heart, found it had ceased sensibly to beat) was con- 
veyed to the house of the god To6i'fo6'arBol6too^ where a similar 
prayer was preferred. Not contented with this, they next carried 
it to the grave of a female chief named Chinitacala, and her spirit 
was ja like manner invoked. Some hope still remained ; and kis 
body was carried a mile and a half up the country, on the road to- 
wards Felletoa, to the residence of Tooitonga, their great divine 
chief, at Nioo Lolo, When arrived here, the body was conveyed 
to Tooitonga's cook-house, and placed over the hole in the ground 
where the fire is lighted to dress victuals : this was thought to be 
acceptable to the gods, as being a mark of extreme humiliation, 
that the great chief of all the Hapai islands, and Vavaoo, should 
be laid where the meanest class of mankind, the cooks, were ac- 
customed to operate. All this time Tooitonga remained in hla 
own house, for his high character, as a descendant of the gods, ren- 
dered it altogether unnecessary, and even degrading and improper^ 
that he should interfere in this matter. 

By this time, his friends losing all hopes, and being convinced 
that he was really dead, brought the body back to Tfeafoo, where 
it was placed in the large house on the maldi^ called Boono. In 
the mean while, many chiefs ^tM warrior secretly repaired to 
their spears, (which were tied up in bundles,) and put them loose, 
ready to be seized at a moment^s notice ; and selecting out their 
chibs, arranged them, in order to be used on the urgency of occa- 
sion ; expecting every moment the shout of war from one quarter 
or another : and if we just take a cursory view of the state of af- 
fairs, at this critical juncture, we shall find that such apprebensiont 
were by no means groundless. 

No sooner was the late How deceased, than all those principal 
chiefs who had, or imagined that they had some just claims to the 
government of Vavaoo, were expected to take^ up arms to assert 
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their cause. Among these was Voona Lahi, othenrisc Tooti 
Calao ; who, it maj be recollected, returned from Hamoa with the 
late king^s son,* and was chief of Varaoo at the period of the 
Tonga revolution ; but was afterwards dispossessed of his island 
by the late How. Toobo Toa was another chief who it was 
thought would lay claim on this occasion, on account of his great 
strength in fighting men, and for having killed the late chief 
i>f Vavaoo (Toob6 Nuba.) A third chief was Finow Fiji, the late 
How^ft brother, who perhaps had a greater claim than either of 
the two before mentioned, on account of his relationship ; he waf 
also a brave warrior, and considered to be a man of great prudence 
and wisdom : by some it was not supposed that he would lay any 
claim ; for, although he was a brave warrior, when occasions 
called forth his courage, he was still a very peaceable man, re« 
markable for sage counsel, and for strong aversion against every 
kind of conspiracy or disturbance whatsoever. It was the prince 
and his party who entertained this high idea of his moderation ; 
two other chiefs and their dependents thought otherwise of Finow 
Fiji, and expected he would prove a very powerful claimant.! — 
Apprehensions were also entertained respecting the young chief 
Voogi, who assisted in strangling the child, for though it was not 
sgpposed he would lay claim to the sovereignty, yet being known 
to be strongly in the interest of Toobo Toa, his conduct required 
to be strictly watched. These were the chiefs, whose behaviour 
at this moment the young prince had to notice with a watchful 
eye. He had considerable confidence, however, in the sincerity 
•f his uncle : Toobo Toa was at the Hapai islands : — ^Voona and 
Voogi therefore were the two whose designs he had most imme- 
diately to be apprehensive of. 

Such was the state of politi^ affairs at the time of Finow^s 
death. As soon as his body wasdeposited on the bales of gnatoo^ 
as before mentioned, one of his daughters, a beautiful girl of about 

• See page 1 14, 

t Finow originally had two brothers, viz Finow Fiji, and Toobo Nuha, but 
^ by different mothers. Finow^s lengthened name was Finow Ooloocalala* 
The proper family name is Finow, but no member of the royal family w al- 
lowed to assume the family name till his appointment to the sovereignty, uD« 
less his father choose to give it him as a sort of first name, to ^hich his owB 
proper name is attached, as was the case with Finow^fl brother> who wal 
called Finow F^jK 
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liftmen, who stood by at the time, went almost frantic with excess 
of sorrow. The expressions of her grief were at first in loud and 
frequent screams, or in broken exclaniations : O yaoot' ! ecoo tant" 
my' «' / O yaooe' ! Alas ! — Oh ! my father ! — ^alas ! — Her sorrow 
was so great that, at times, she appeared quite bereft of reason ; 
and her truly pathetic expressions of it, joined to those of the wi- 
dows, and female attendants of the late king, all beating their 
breasts, and screaming from time to time, rendered tbe house tru- 
ly a house of mourning, beyond the power of the imagination to pic- 
ture. The place was lighted up at night, by lamps with cocoa- 
nut oil, (used only on such occasions) presenting a scene, if possi- 
ble, still more affecting than that which happened on the occasion 
of Toobo Nuha's death. 

In the course of the night, Mr. Mariner went into the house 
Several times, partly out of curiosity indeed, but principally moved 
by feelings of regret for the loss of his great and kind patron ;— 
for though he could not in every point of view admire him as a 
man, — ^yet he could not but esteem him and reverence him as a 
benefactor : he had received from him great and numerous favours : 
and notwithstanding his faults, there was a something essential in 
his character which commanded respect ; and Mr. Mariner felt 
that, in losing him, he had sustained a very great loss. The prince 
checked him in these frequent visits to the house ; ui^ng, that as 
he was a man, he ought to feel as a man, and not mingle his sor- 
rows with those of women ; but if he wished to express his love 
for Finow, who had adopted him as his son, and had given him the 
name of a son whom he had lost some years before,* he should de- 
monstrate that love and respect for tbe memory of so good a fath- 
er, by engaging his attentions in the interests of his family, partic- 
ularly in those of himself, who was his lawful heir ; — and not show 
his affliction by a silly profusion of tears and sighs, which was be- 
neath the exalted character of a warrior. 

* The name of this son was T6gi 06cummia^ (an iron axe) which was also 
tbe name of one of the gods of the sea : for as they only obtain iron axes 
from across the sea, they naturally attribute tbe advantages which they pos- 
sess, in having such a useful instrument, to tiie bounty of a sea god, whom they 
have accordingly designated by this name. Finow'^s son, who was so called, 
was a great favourite of his father, who, when he adopted Mr. Mariner, gave 
him the same name, as a proof of his real esteem* . Mr» M. alway» went by 
this name, or for shortness sake, T6gi» 
F2 
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About the luddle of the night, so actual diiturhance bad takett 
place, but some of the prince's confidents, who were dispersed 
about to be on the watch, brought intelligence that Foana was 
holding secret conferences with some of the natives of Vayaoo. — » 
The prince, howerer, thought it advisable not to take s^y active 
measures, nor to appear to notice it : he therefore merely order- 
ed bis spies to keep a strict eye upon their proceedings, and to ob- 
tain all the farther information they well could, without incurring 
suspicion. At the same time he resolved in his own mtnd^ as soon 
as the consent of the people should establish his authority, to ban- 
ish all suspicious chiefs to the Hapai islands. About an hour af- 
terwards, he learnt that Voogi the preceding day had ordered sun- 
dry parties of his men to post themselves behind the bushes, on 
each side the road to Nioo Lalo^ during the time that Finow's bo- 
dy was being carried there, with orders to rush out and kill all 
who accompanied the body, in case a fit opportunity presented it- 
self : but no such opportunity having offered, his men had assem- 
bled armed along with him, at a house near the water side, with 
his canoe close at hand, and had been there all the preceding part 
of the night. The prince ordered that no notice should be taken 
of his hostile position, but that all his own men should keep 
themselves well armed, and in perfect readiness to meet the ene- 
my iu case of a revolt : he also despatched men to watch as nar- 
rowly as possible other chiefs, whom he began to think might be 
connected with Voogi. During the remainder of the night, no 
disturbance took place. In the morning, as soon as it was lighti 
the people began to assemble on the mal6i^ out of respect to the 
departed chief ; and sat on the ground, waiting for the commence- 
ment of the ceremonies usual on such extraordinary occasions. 

la the mean time, the prince, and his uncle, Finow Fiji, prepar- 
ed cava at a neighbouring house, and presented it there to the 
priest of Toobo Totai^out of respect to that god,who was now become 
the tutelar deity of the young prince. By the mouth of his priest 
the god desired him not to fear rebellion ; for who should dare to 
rebel against a chief who was the peculiar care of the' powers of 
Bolotoo ? He commanded him moreover to reflect on the circum- 
stances of -his father^s deatjbt, as a salutary lesson to himself: 
" Your father,'^ said the divinity, " is now no more ;-— but why 
did he die ? — ^because he was disrespectful to the gods !'' The 
conference here ended. A short time after, the prince, whilst re- 
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fleeting OQ the words of the oracie, was addressed by a woman, 
who was sitting behind him in waiting, and who was much respect 
ed by the late king and his family, on account of her having givea 
him some information respecting a real or supposed conspiracy, oa 
the part of the Vavaoo chiefs ; (Booboonoo, Cacahoo, and others, 
who were seized in consequence at Macare, and afterwards put 
to death :*) This woman remarked to the prince that his father, 
just before he was taken ill, had sent two men to her to procure a 
rope, (she having the care of a store-house,) with orders to bring 
it to him secretly. These two men, whose names were Toohengi 
and Boboto, (the former the son of Toobo Boogoo a priest, the 
latter a cook,) happening now to, be present, the prince turni^d to 
them, and ask^dif they knew the purpose for which his father 
wanted this rope ; — whom he meant to bind with it ? — Hearing 
this question, Mr. Mariner, who was sitting close to him, exclaifii- 
ed " What ! did you not know that he intended to bind and after- 
wards to kill Toobo Tea, the priest of Toobo Total, to be reveng- 
ed on this god for not bringing about his daughter's recovery ?"t 
This fact was afterwards confirmed by other persons, and particu- 
larly by certain warriors, who had actually received orders to 
seize Toobo Tea, and murder him. Thus was a plan of sacrile- 
gious wickedness brought to light, which made all those who now 
heard it for the first time shudder at the mere thought : ^^ No 
wonder V^ (for such was the general exclamation) ^^ no wonder 
that he died ! a chief with such dreadful intentions V* Mr.. Mariner 
then stated, in addition, that he had heard the king say more thsyi 
once, (a few days before he died,) " How unmindful are the gods 
of my welfare ! — ^but no \ it is not the decree of the gods in gene- 
ral ; — it is to that vexatious Toobo Totai, that I owe my misfor- 
tunes ; .he does not exert himself for my good : bixt wait a little, 
I'll be revenged 1 his priest shall not lire long l"J 

* See page 182. 

f This intention of the king had only been cautiously whispered ^bout, 

among a few chieft and matabooles, that were constantly with him ; and his 

«udden sickness and speedy death, which prevented him putting his threats 

' into execution, had so occupied every body^s thoughts, that the circiimr 

stance for a time was forgotten. 

j: Finow had often stated to Mr. Mariner his doubts that there were such 
beings as the gods: — he thought that men were fools to believe what the 
priests told them. Mr. Mariner expressed his wonder that he shosld do^t 
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The prince and his uncle, Finow Frji, next held a consnltation 
together respecting their mode of condnct, particularly in regard 
to certain chiefs, who were snspected of not being well disposed 
towards their family. Finow Fiji, for his own part, said, that he 
had no other wish than to coincide in whatever should seem like- 
ly to establish the peace and welfare of Hafooloo How {the name 
giTen to Vayaoo and all its neighbouring small islands, taken col- 
lectively,) and that the only method of doing this would be to send 
til those chiefs, who pretended to have a right to the sovereignly, or 
who were suspected of such pretensions, away to the Hapai islands. 
As to his nephew, he said, that there could not well arise any dispute 
to his right of succession (except on the part of ill disposed chiefs,) 
inasmuch as he was the late king's heir, and was well beloved by 
the Vavaoo people, on account of his having been the adopted soa 
of the late Toobo Nuba, and also because he was bom at Vavaoo, 
and brought up there. The prince agreed with his uncle on the 
propriety of sending the pretenders to the Hapai islands, particu- 
larly Voona, who was of the line of those chiefs who governed 
Vavaoo before the revolt of Tonga ; and also Voogi, who was at 
the head of a strong party of men, and was known to be in the in- 
terest of Toob6 Tea. The prince concluded by saying, " But let 
us wait as quietly as possible, till the burial of my father, and then 
we shall have a different scene in the affairs of Vavaoo : when all 
promoters of civil discord are banished, the land shall be cultivat- 
ed, and shall appear again flourishing ; for we have had war 
enough !" To which every body present replied, '^ 'Tis all we 
wish for." 

From the above sentiments of the two chiefs, it will appear to 
be their intention to confine the new sovereignty to the island of 
Vavaoo, and its neighbouring isles, without receiving tribute (un- 
less voluntarily paid,which was not at all likely to be the case,) from 
the Hapai islands, now in possession of Toobo Tea, against whom 
the prince had no intention of waging a new war, and shedding 
more blood for the mere purpose of obliging him to continue that 
tribute as heretofore. 

their existence, when be acknowledged that he had more than once felt 
himself inspired by the «pirit of Moomde (a former How of Tonga :) '• True !" 
replied the king, ^^ there may be gods ; but what the priests tell us about 
their power oyer nankind, I believe to be all false.^^ 
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say 



The conference being ended, the two chiefs turned their atten- 
tion to the removal of the body of the iate How to Felietoa to be 
buried, as there were no fyt6cas at Neafoo but such as belonged to 
the family of Tooitonga ; and it would have been contrary to cus- 
tom to have buried an individual of the How's family in a grave 
belonging to that of Tooitonga. 
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Ceremon J of Finow^s buria]— Grief of big widows — Self inffictionf of the 
monrnen — Funeral proceuion to Felletoa^The policy of tbc prince — 
Description of the grave, and ceremony of interment — ^Ceremonies after 
burial ^Respect paid by persons passing tlie grave — The princess intima* 
tion to Voona that he should exile himself— The prince receives authority 
as HotP at a cava party — His noble speech on this occasion — Farther ex- 
hortations to his chiefs and matabooles respecting the cultivation of the 
country — Half mourning commences — The ceremony of the. twentieth 
day after burial — The dance called Mle too Buggi — Heroic behaviour 
of two boys at the grave — The late How^s fishermen exhibit proofs of 
tiieir affection for the deceased — Moral and political character of the 
late How— His personal character — A brief comparison between the 
characters of the late and present How. 



AjAj the chiefs and matabooles were now assembled od the 
malai at Neafoo. Among the rest was Voona, to whom the prince 
went ap, and intimated the necessity of removing the body of his 
father to FeUetoa. It would have been thoaght very disrespect- 
ful if he had not mentioned this to Voona before he issued orders 
respecting it, because Voona was a very great chief, even great- 
er than Finow himself, and such a reserve on such a public 
occasion, towards a superior, would have been an act offensive to 
the gods. It may appear strange that Voona was a greater chief 
than the son of the king, yet it is a frequent occurrence, that the 
king is chosen from a family not of the highest rank, on account 
of his superior wisdom or military skill, and this was the case with 
the present royal family ; so that the king is often obliged to pay 
a certain ceremonious respect (hereafter to be noticed) towards 
many other chiefs (even little children,) who are greater nobles 
than he. 

The company were now all seated, habited in mats, waiting for 
the body of the deceased king to be brought forth. The mourn- 
ers (who are always women, consisting of the female relations, 
widows, mistresses, and servants of the deceased, and such other 
females of some rank, who choose, out of respect, to officiate on 
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the occarion,) were assembled in the house, and seated round the 
corpse, which still lay out on the bales of gnatoo. They were all 
habited in large, old, ragged mats, the more ragged, the more 
fit for the occasion, as being more emblematical of a spirit brdketi 
down^ or, as it were, torn to pieces by grief. Their appearance 
was calculated to excite pity and sorrow in the heart of any one, 
whether accustomed or not to such a scene : their eyes w^re 
swollen with the last night V frequent flood of grief, and still weep- 
ing genuine tears of regret; the upper part of their cheeks per- 
fectly black, and swollen so that they could hardly see, with the 
constant blows they had inflicted on themselves with their fists j 
and their breasts, also, were equally bruised with their own mis- 
placed and untimely rage. 

Among the chiefs and matabooles who were seated on the 
mcMij all those who were particularly attached to the late king, 
or to his cause, evinced their sorrow by a conduct, usual, indeed, 
among these people at the death of a relation, or of a great chief 
(unless it be that of Tooitonga, or any of his family,) but which, 
to us, may well appear barbarous in the extreme ; that is to say,^ 
the custom of cutting and wounding themselves with clubs, stones, 
knives, or sharp shells : one at a time, or two or three together^ 
would run into the middle of the circle, formed by the spectators, 
to give these proofs of their extreme sorrow for the deat];», and 
great respect for the memory of their departed friend. 

The sentiments expressed by these victims of popular supersti- 
tion were to the following purpose: '^'Fitiow! I know well your 
mind ; you have departed to Bolotoo,* and left your peopljB un- 
der suspicion that I, or some of those about you, were unfaithful ; 
but where is the proof of infidelity ? where is a single instance 
of disrespect ?'' Then, inflicting violent blows, and deep cuts 
in the head with a club, stone, or knife, would again exclaim, at 
intervals, " Is this not a proof of my fidelity ?»does this not evince 
loyalty and attachment to the memory of the departed warrior ?" 
Then, perhaps, two or three would run up, and endeavour to 
seize the same club, saying, with a furious tone of voice, " Be- 
hold ! the land is torn with strife ! it is smitten to pieces! it is 
split by revolts ! how iny blood boils ! let us haste and die! I no 
longer wish to live ! your death, Finow, shall be mine ! but why 

* Paradise. 
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did I wish hitherto to lire^ it was for you alone ! it was in jour 
serWce and defence, only, that I wished to breathe ! but now, 
alas, the country is ruined I Peace and happiness are at an end t 
your death has insured ours! henceforth war and destruction 
alone can prosper.^ These speeches were accompanied with 
a wild and frantic imitation of the body, whilst the parties cut and 
bruised their heads every two or three words, with the knife or 
club, they held in their hands. 

Others somewhat more calm and moderate in their grief, would 
parade up and down with rather a wild and agitated step, spinning 
and whirling the club about, striking themselves with the edge of 
it two or three tinges violently upon the top or back of the head,* 
and then, suddenly stopping, and looking stedfastly at the instru- 
ment, spattered with blood, exclaim, " Alas ! my club, who could 
have said that you would have done this kind office for me, and 
have enabled me thus to evince a testimony of my respect 
for Finow ! Never, no, never, can you again tear open the brains 
of his enemies ! Alas ! what a great and mighty warrior has fallen ! 
Oh ! Finow ! cease to suspect my loyalty ; be convinced of my 
fidelity ! But what absurdity am I talking ! if I had appeared treach- 
erous in your sight, I should have met the fate of those numerous 
warriors who have fallen victims to your just revenge : but do not 
think, Finow, that I reproach you : no ! I wish only to convince 
you of my innocence, for who, that has thoughts of harming bis 
chiefs, shall grow white-headed like me ? (an expression made use 
of by some of the old men.) O cruel gods ! to deprive us of our 
father, of our only hope, for whom alone we wished to live ! We 
have, indeed, other chiefs, but they are only chiefs in rank, and 
not like you, alas ! great and mighty in war !^' 

Such were their sentiments and conduct on this mournful occa- 
sion. Some, more violent than others, cut their heads to the skull 
with sgch strong and frequent blows, that they caused themselves 
to reel, producing afterwards a temporary loss of reason. It is dif- 
ficult to say to what length this extravagance would have been 
carried, particularly by one old man, if the prince had not ordered 
Mr. Mariner to go up and take away the club from him, as well as 
two others that were engaged at the same time. It is customary 

* They understand tolerably well how to avoid the situation of the larger 
arteries. 
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on such occasions, when a man takes a club from another, to use it 
bimself in the same way aboat his own head ; but Mr. Mariner, be- 
ing a foreigner, was not expected to do this ; he therefore went up, 
and, after some hesitation and strugfgle, secured the clubs, one after 
another, and returned with them to his seat, when, after a while, 
they were taken by others who used them in like manner. 

After these savage expressions of sorrow had been continued 
for nearly three hours, the prince, having first signified his inten« 
tioQS to Voona, for reasons before stated, gave orders that the body 
of his father should be taken to Felletoa to be buried. In the first 
place, a bale ofgnatoo wafs put on a kind of hurdle, and the body 
laid on the bale : the prince then ordered that, as his father was 
the first who introduced guns in the wars of Tonga, the two car- 
ronades should be loaded and fired twice* before the procession 
set out, and twice after it had passed out of the maldi ; he gave di- 
rections also that the body of Finow's daughter, lately deceased, 
should be taken out of the^^toca, in the model of a canoe, and car- 
ried after the corpse of her father ; that during his life as he wish- 
ed always to have her body in his neighbourhood, she might now 
at length be buried with him. Matters being thus arranged, Mr. 
Mariner loaded the guns, and fired four times with blank cartridge. 
The procession then went forward ; the wives of the. deceased and 
women attendants proceeded first in silent sorrow, next followed 
the body of Finow, the body of his daughter, the matabooles, and 
lastly the young prince and his retinue. When the procession had 
got out of the fortress, (the mal&i^ of which we are speaking^ be- 
ing in the middle of the fortress of Neafoo) and had passed the 
place where the guns were drawn up, Mr. Mariner fired two more 
rounds, then loaded them with cannister shot, lighted a match, to 
be in readiness in case of need, and ordered the guns to follow the 
procession, whilst he went last to see that they were properly drawn. 
It was not the princess intentions to order another salute, but he 
had previously told Mr. Mariner to load them again, not with blank 
cartridg'e but with shot, and to carry alighted match in his hand, for,^ 
"perhaps," said he, "we may have need of it." This, it may be easi- 

* It should be mentioned that the yoiing prince had now in his possession 
•nly two carronades, the other two being at the Hapai islands with Toobo 
Toa. Bot then Toobo Toa had only half a barrel of gunpowder, apd no iron 
shot, whereas the prince had seven or eight barrels, and a considerible nwor 
^r of balla. 
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\j seen, was a measure of policy; he ordered them to he fired that be 
might have a plea for carrjing them io the procession along with 
him, and he ordered them to he loadad a third time, as if they were 
to he in readiness for another salute at the grave^ but in fact for 
his own safeguard, lest certain chiefs shook! take the opportunity 
to revolt. 

In the course of two hours they arrived at Felletoa, where the 
body was laid in a house on the nutldi at some distance from the 
grave, till another and smaller house could be brought close to it;* 
and this was done in the course of an hour, the comer posts being 
taken up, the four pieces which compose the building (a kind of 
shed in a pjrramidial form, the eaves reaching within four feet of 
the ground) were brought by a sufficient number of men, and put 
together at the place where it was wanted. This being done, the 
body was brought on the same hurdle or hand-barrow to the newly 
erected building, (if it may be so termed) and then being taken off 
the hurdle it was laid within, on the bale ofgnatooy and the house 
was hung round with black gnatoo^ reaching from the eaves to the 
ground.t The women, who were ncrw all assembled and seated 
round the body, began a most dismal lamentation, similar to that at 
Neafoo ; in the mean time a number of people, whose business it 
was to prepare graves, were digging the place of interment within 
the fytoca^ under the direction of Lanagi^ a mataboole whose office 
was to superintend such affiairs. Having dug about ten feet, they 
came to a large stone vault, such as was described in the note p. 
1 10.$ a rope being then fastened double round one end of the stone, 
which always remains a little raised for this purpose by means of 
certain bodies placed underneath ; it was elevated by the main 
strength of 150 or 200 men, pulling at the two ends of the rope, 
towards the opposite edge of the grave, till it was brought up on 
end. The body, being oiled with sandal-wood oil and then wrap- 
ped in Hamoa mats, was handed down on a lai^e.bale of gnaioo 

* The body is always placed in a house in front of the fyiota during^ the 
tone the grave is digging : if there be no house near, a small one is immedi- 
atelj brought for the purpose, which, from the construction of their houses, i» 
readily done by the aid qf ^0 or 60 men. 

t This black gnatoo^ or rather ghaiooefu dark colour, having a deep browa 
ground with black stripes, is not chosen on account of its colour, but because 
it is coane iand commqn (emblematical cf poverty and sadness.) Thej hare 
a kind otgnaioo of very superior qiiality, but of the same colour and pattern^ 
and this is used on occasions of rejoicing. 
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into the grave ; the bale ofgnaioo was then, as is ctvBtoinaiy, taken 
l>jr the before-mentioned mataboole as his perquisite. Next, the 
body of his daughter, in the model of a canoe, was let dqwu in Uke 
manner and placed by his side.* The great stone was then lower* 
ed down with a loud shout Immediately certain matabooles and 
ivarriors ran like men frantic rx>und and about the /^toco, exclaiin- 
ing, '^ Alas ! how greitt is our loss ! Finow ! you are departed ; 
"Vfitness this proof of our love and loyalty !" At thie same time they 
cat and bruised their own heads with clubs, knives, axes, &c. 

The whole company now formed themselves into a single line, 

the women first and afterwards the men, but without any particular 

order as to rank, and proceeded towards Lico (or the back of the 

island, as they term it, because there is no opening for large ca- 

noes,) for the purpose (as customary) of getting a quantity of 

sand in small baskets, for the use directly to be described. The 

g'uns were not however taken in the procession, as the young 

prince considered the measure now unnecessary, every thing ap» 

pearing perfectly quiet, for if any party had intended to revolt, 

they would have done it on their way from Neafoo to the grave, 

whilst they had clubs and spears in their possession, and not during 

the ceremony of burial, before which every man, according to 

custom, deposits his arms in the neighbouring houses. It is true 

they might afterwards have taken up their arms again and planned 

ouschief, but the prince, who had always his spies about, neither 

perceiving nor hearing of any symptoms of disturbance, did not 

wish to seem fearful of revolt, which would have been the case 

bad he taken the guns with him to the back of the island, and 

which he could not have done with any plausible pretence, siicfa 

as he had for bringing them to Feiletoa. 

In their road to the back of the island they sang loudly the whole 
way, as a signal to all who might be in the road or adjacent fields 
to hide themselves as quickly as possible, for it is sacrilegious for 

* This grave, which was considered a large one, is capacious enough to 
hold thirty bodies. Two bodies which Mr. Mariner saw there, and which 
were in a very dry but perfect state, had been buried, as he was told by old 
men, when they were boys, and consequently must have been there upwards 
of forty years ; while several others, of which nothing remained bni'lhe bonet, 
had not been buried so long : this circumstance the «patives suppose to he 
owing to diffrent kinds of constitution, though, in all probability, to the kind 
er duration of disease of which tiiey died. 
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any body to "be «ecn abroad by the procession during this part of 
the ceremony ; and if any man had unfortunately made his appear- 
ance, he would undoubtedly have been pursued by one of the par- 
ty^ and soon despatched with the club. So strictly is this attended 
to, that nobody in Mr. Mariner^s time recollected a breach of a law 
so well known. Even if a common man were to be buried, and 
Fhiow himself were to be upon the road, or in the neighbourhood 
of the procession, whilst going to get sand at the back of the island, 
he would immediately hide himself ; not that they would knock 
out the king^s brains on such an occasion, but it would be thought 
sacrilegious and unlucky, the gods of Bolotoo being supposed to 
be present at the time. The chiefs are particularly careful not to 
infringe upon sacred laws, lest they should set an example of dis- 
obedience to the people. The song on this occasion, which is very 
short, is sung first by the men, and then by the women, and so on 
alternately, and intimates (though Mr. Mariner has forgotten the 
exact words) that the fala (which is the name of this part of 
the ceremony) is coming, and that every body must get out of the 
way. 

When they arrived at the back of the island, where any body 
may be present to see them, aud, on this occasion, it was at the 
part called Mofooe, eveiy one proceeded to make a small basket 
of the leaves of the cocoa*nut tree, holding about two quarts, and 
to fill it with sand : this being done, each of the men carried two 
upon a stick across the shoulder, one at each end-awhile the wo- 
men only carried one, pressed, in general, against the left hip, or 
rather upon it, by the hand of the same side, and supported by the 
hand of the opposite side, brought backwards across the loins, 
which they consider the easiest mode for women to carry small 
burdens ;* they then proceeded back the same way, and with the 
same ceremony, to the grave. By tfiis time the grave above the 
vault was nearly filled with the earth lately dug out, the remain- 
ing small space being left to be filled up by the sand, which is al- 
ways more than enough for this purpose, that the mount, of which 
the fytoca consists, may be strewed in like manner, it being consi- 
dered a great embellishment to a grave to have it thus covered, and 
16 thought to appear very well from a distance, where the clean sand 

* This mode, which the women use, is called /a/*a ; that winch the men 
use, as just described, &mo ; carrying in the hand bj the side, Uk^gi'la^ z 
'^^-'i^iiilst the general term for any mode of carrjiAg jA/ooOk 
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may be seen on the outside of the fytoca ; besides which, it is the 
custom, aftd nobody can explain the reason why, — ^which is the 
case with several of their customs. This being done, the tempo- 
rary house is taken to pieces, and thrown behind the fytoca in the 
hole, out of which the earth was originally dug to raise the mount 
on which the fytoca stands :* in this hole also are thrown all the 
baskets in which the sand was brought, as well as the remaining 
quantity of earth not used in filling up the grave. The ground 
within the fytoca is now covered with mats, similar to what are 
commonly used in the houses, and which are made of the leaves 
<^the cocoa-nut tree. During the whole of this time the compa- 
ny was seated on the green before the fytoca^ still clothed in mats, 
tod their necks strung with the leaves of the ifi tree : after this 
they arose and went to their respective habitations, where they 
shaved their heads, and burnt their cheeks with a small lighted 
roll oi i&pa^ by applying it once upon each cheek bone ; after 
which the place was rubbed with the astringent berry of the 
maickLi which occasions it to bleed, and with the blood they 
smeared about the wound, in a circular form, to nearly two inches 
in diameter, giving themselves a very unseemly appearance.} 
They repeat this friction with the berry ^very day, making the 
wound bleed afresh : and the men, in the mean time, neglect to 
shave, and to oil themselves during the day ; they do, however, at 
night, fdr the comfort which this operation affords. After having, 
in the first place, burnt their cheeks and shaved their heads, they 
built for themselves small temporary huts, for their own accommo- 
dation during the time of mourning, which lasts twenty days. The 
women, who have become tabooed by touching the dead b(jSy, re- 
main constantly in the /^/^oco, except when they want food, for 
which tiiey retire to one or other of these temporary houses, to be 

• Or rather the house upon the fytoca^ for the latter is a term given mere- 
ly to the mount and the grave ivithin it ; they have several fylocat which 
have no houses on then^. 

t Tdpa differs f^om gruUoo merely by its not h^ing stamped or imprinted 
irith any pattern. 

J Those whose love for the deceased is very great, or who wish it to be 
thought so, instead of burning theii^ cheeks in the way mentioned, rub off the 
«uticle by beating and rubbing their cheeks with platt wound round their 
hands, suade of the husk of the cocoa-But ; and this is a most painful opera-* 
tioB, 
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fed as mentioned iti the note, p. IO85 bat they sleep ia the fyfaca. 
The provisions with which these tahoKyed women and mourners in 
general are provided were sent, on' this occasion, with bales of 
gnatooj first to the jonng prince, by the different chiefs and mata- 
booles ; the prince then ordered the greater part of them to be sent 
to the tabooed women : and they were accordingly carried and 
placed on the ground, at some distance from the grave^ or else laid 
down before the temporary house, to which the chief of the ta- 
booed women retires to be fed ; and she orders them to be distri* 
bated to the different chiefs and matabooles, who again share them 
oat in the usual way. The fifth and tenth days of such a ceremo- 
ny are, however, marked by a gpreater quantity of provision than 
ordinary being sent, for which they give no reason but that of cus- 
tom. On the twentieth day there is also an unusually large quan- 
tity sent ; and this is by way of finishing the funeral ceremony. — 
With these provisions they also send every day a supply of tomes^* 
to light up the fytoca during the night : these tomes are held by a 
woman, who, when fatigued with this office, is relieved by anoth- 
er : those who take the light into their charge are of the lower 
ranks* They, as well as the others, when not oppressed by sleep, 
in general spend their time in talking upon indifferent subjects.-^ 
Daring these twenty days also, if any one pass the fytoca^ he must 
not proceed in his ordinary careless way, swinging his arms, bat 
with a slow pace, his head bowed down, and his hands clasped be- 
fore him, if he have no burden ; and if he have, he must lower it, 
(from his shoulder for instance,) and carry it in his hands, or apoD 
his bended arms : — ^but if he can conveniently do it, he will go a 
circuftous route, to avoid the grave. Here it may be observed, 
that, on all occasions, when a man with a burden passes a great 
chief, or the grave of a great chief, particularl}' if there be any 
one near to see him, he lowers his burden out of respect. Every 
day also, one or more approach, and sit before the grave for two 
or three hours, beating their faces with their fists ; sometimes 
they bruise their heads with clubs, ia which case they stand up.t 

♦ The tome is a sort of torch. 

t Finow's chief widow, Mdoonga Toob6y every morning^, attended by her 
women, cut the grass short before the ^ave with knives and sharp sheik, 
sweeping away leaves and loose blades with brooms made of the mid rib of 
the cocoa-nut leaf: they aho procured sweet-scented plants, principal] j the 
jiaUy and planted them before the grave. 
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rrhese are the unifottn and essential circuitistaQces which always 
^alf 6 place during this part of the ceremony of burying chiefs, — -we 
now come to speak of those which were peculiar to this particular 
instance. 

On the day after* the deceased How was put in the ground, the 
principal chiefe and matabooles requested the prince to intimate 
to Voona and certain other chiefs, their wish that they should g^ 
to the Hapai islands : this he did ; but, at the same time, gave them 
liberty to stop till the funeral ceremony was concluded. Voona 
received this intimation in a becoming manner, acknowledging the 
impropriety of his stay, if the people were any way jealous of hit 
presence. The prince apologized for this step, urging the will 
of his people as his sole motive ; and expressed, with great warmth, 
his wish that he who had been so long his friend and companioD 
could still remain his associate. 

The following day, at a general assembly of the chiefs and mat- 
abooles, after the cava was prepared, and the two first cups hand- 
ed out, the third, which, according to custom, is presented to the 
chief who presides, was next filled ; and when an attendant, as usual 
declared aloud that the cup was filled, all eyes were fixed on the 
prince, whilst the mataboole who sat next to him exclaimed, 
" Give it to Findwr' — and it was accordingly handed to him, 
whilst he preserved an appearance of perfect unconcern at the 
name by which, for the first time, he was called-* And this was 
« matter of no small importance ; for had he appeared elated at 
this circumstance, he would have been thought a man of a weak 
mind, little calculated to be a supreme chief: whereas the charac- 
ter of such a personage should be, in their estimation (and very 
rightly too,) liiat of superiority over the influence of petty pas- 
sions, and such trifling emotions as are fit only for the vulgar 
tribe of mankind. As soon as all the cava was iserved out and 
druiik, Finow addressed the company to the following purport 

" Listen to me, chiefs and warriors ! If any among you are 

discontented with the present state of aflairs, — ^now is the time t© 
go to Hapai ; for no man shall remain at Vavaoo with a mind dis- 
contented and wandering to other places. I have seen with sorrow 
the wide destruction occasioned by the unceasing war carried on by 
the chief now lying in the maldi : we have indeed been doing a great 

* See note, p. 232. 
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deal, bnt what is the result ?— the land is de{M)piiIat€d ! it is OTfir^ 
grown with weeds, aud there is nobody to cnltivate it : had we re- 
mained peaceful, it would have been populous still : the principal 
chiefs and warriors are fallen, and we must be contented with the 
society of the lower class. What madness S is not life already too 
short ? Is it not a noble characteristic in a man to remain happy 
ai\d peaceful in his station ? What folly then to seek for war to 
shorten that which is already too short! Who is there among us 
who can say, ' I wish to die — I am weary of life T Have we not 
then been acting like those of no understanding ? Hare we not 
been madly seizing the very thing which deprives us of what we 
really want ? Not that we ought to banish all thoughts of fight- 
ing ! If any power approach us with the front oi battle, and at- 
tempt to invade our rights, our fury and bravery shall be excited 
more, in proportion as we have more possessions to defend. Let 
us therefore confine ourselves to agriculture, for that is truly 
guarding our country. Why should we be anxious for an increase 
of territory ? Our land is quite large enough to supply us with 
food, — we shall not even be able to devour all its produce ! But 
perhaps I am not speaking to you wisely ! the old matabooles are 
present ; I beg them to tell me if I am wrong. I am yet but a 
youth, and, on that account, should be unfit to govern, if my mind^ 
like that of the deceased chief, songht not the advice of others : 
for your loyality and fidelity towards him, however, I return you 
my sincere thanks. Finow Fiji, who is present, and the matabooles, 
know well my frequ^t inquiries concerning the good of our govern- " 
ment : do not then say, wherefore do we listen to the idle talk of a 
hoy ? Rec(^llect, whilst I speak to you, my voice is the echo of the 
sentiments of Toe Oomoo, and Oooloovaloo, and Afoo, and Fotoo, 
and Alo, and all the high chiefs and matabooles of Vavaoo.-r-Listen 
to me ! 1 remind you that if there be any among you discontented 
with this state of affairs, the present is the only opportunity I will 
give to depart : for let pass this occasion, and not at all shall we com- 
municate with Hapai. Choose therefore your dwelling-places ; there 
is Fiji, there is Hamoa, there is Tonga, there is Hapai, there is Fo- 
toona and Lotooma ! — Those men in particular having minds unani**^ 
mous, loving to dwell in xionstant peace, — they alone shall remain 
at Vavaoo and its neighbouring isles. Yet will I not suppress the 
bravery of any one warlike spirit : — Behold ; the islands of Tonga 
and Fiji are constantly at war \ let him there display his courage. 
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Atise! gotojronr respective habkations; and recollect, that to«^ 
morrow the canoes depart for Hapai.^' 

Finow^ haning finisl^ed his speech, arose, and went to his house, 
accompanied by the sons of his chiefs and' matabooles, who, to- 
gether with his warriors, formed his retinue. After a repast, pro» 
Tided beforehand,* he again made an address^ but in a more famil* 
iar and conversational waj, on the advantages of cultivating land 
for one's own food, and eating the produce of one's own labour ; and 
to strengthen his argument, he observed, that hitherto in Tonga, it 
had been the custom for those who formed the retinue of chiefs to 
subsist on the provision which those chiefs thought proper to share 
out to them from their own store : and during the great famine 
(which happened many years before, while he was yet but a boy,) 
he had remarked that more of these men (chiefs' dependents) had 
died than of the iowei: orders, who tilled the ground for their own 
support, as well as that of* their chiefe, because they always found 
means to reserve food for themselves, however great might be the 
tax i while those who depended on the bounty of their chiefs got 
but a very scanty allowance. - He then went on, '^ You do not 
know how much pleasure such men feel when they view the work 
of their t)wn hands thriving daily : and whilst eating, when they 
reflect that their labour has been repaid by the increase of dieir 
stores : therefore let us (chiefs and attendants of chiefe) apply our- 
selves, as we have nothing else to do, to {^culture : follow my 
example ; I will order a piece of ground to be cleared, and, dOring 
the next rain, I will assist in planting it with hiaJboJ*^ 

No other circumstances worthy of note happened during the 
twenty days concluding the burial ceremony. On the teirth day, 
those who were not relations of the deceased, nor constituted his 
household, wore a sort of half mourning ; that is to say^ under their 
mats they wore a piece ofgnatoo^ not to be seen, but merely to be 
more comfortable to the skin than the mats, vrhich, on these occa^ 
sions, are not of the finest texture. After the twentieth day thej 
wore their ordinary dress, and went to their proper habitations ; 
so did also the relation^ of the deceased, but then these wore 

* They often have cava parties where little is '«aten, whieh was the casa 
witii that where he made the sboye speech ;. those who are food of cava sel» 
dom eat much wi^ it, conceiving that food d^ttroyf its ge&uiae lastai mi 
prevent its due effect upon the. sjetea* 
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tbem. 

We nw^^ameio B^tk^tthe ^nmoAiSAom irfllra lirekitierti daj, 
%luoh«»clad^atibe i^hole ^ceremony. 

fiaHy HI (ke mdrnio^ of this day^ «U f!be relatrooB ^(\ke dttxn- 
^ddef, «0g<ether#kh<hb§e wto ibnned Iw houaefacM) «bd «ift 
tte woiften "^bo were taboded by fanvinir touched Iris deafl bo4j% 
Mrikt -oilii^ and t>repariiig ii, went to iAse back off the v^tA (y^^^ 
tiut-any ^aptiCQkdt' otder or ceremooy) to pirociire a mnnber of 6iit 
fle^bles, piinoiiNdly #fa»te, biit a 4&w black, for which they madfe 
tasfeets <n the spot to carry ihem in as before mentiowed, wfaeft 
they West to firocare ssted. With these they retnmed to thfe 
igrm^ tmi ttrewed the inside of the house* with the white ones, 
tmlltitoo *the OQtade about tiie fytwa^as a decoration to it : thfe 
Mack febbles they ^tFCfw^ ODly tipon those white ones, which oor- 
leied Hie ^^und directly <ever the body, to about the length an€ 
4ir^adth of -aniaD, in the forai of « vevy eccentric eihpsis. Mter 
lU8.,^tlie4TOiis^ OTCT'tibe j^^oca wtis^dosed up vt both ends with li 
t^eed 'fencing, reaching from the ea]re8 to the gtoond, and, «it "^i^ 
!front and iiaksk, wikh a ^ort o£ ^basket-work, made of the young 
^MttnohciB'of 4be<coooa«ift4ree, lipltt and iiiterwov^nin a vely eth- 
'tfiotiB'tHiidy>iinaDienttil m^^^ rrenmin till the tieit burial, wlieli 
4faey ure to be taken dotvii, and, «fter the conclasion of the cer> 
^mony, iie w ^ones are. to tie fmt tip in Irke loanner. A latrge quatH 
4i4^ iif fprovisiotts was notir-sent to ^K^mMi by 'the 'chicks ^ Hie 
different districts of the 'island, Yeadyi>'^P^®^^^ 'coo^ked; anS 
«isom considerable quantity prepared by Finow\» own household : 
jonoa^ these provisions was % ^ood ^supply of cava Toot After ^tibfe 
«(thidis, matabooles, bnd others, were all assembled, the provisions 
lind caVa were served out in the vsoal way. During this time no 
^eech was made, nor did any particular occurrence take piece. 
The oonfpany Afterwards repaired -each to his respec^tire howe, 
^aikd got r^ady ^ a f^nd wrestling-matdi and enteYtsdnment df 
•daaciBgihe I4ee too Buggi (litemlly, the dance, standing up witii 
^addies^) 

During the intervals of the dances, several matabooles, warriors^ 
«Bdo<)hers, rtfn before the gmv«, bruising and cuttii^ their heads 
%rith ciiibs, axei, &c., as proofs of their fidelity to the late chief: 
itmong them, two boys, one about twelve, the other about four- 
teen years of age (son» of matabooles,) made themselves very con- 



i^icqoos 119. tbU ImA ef aelf inaction ; tibe yimo^M m f«iitict|Ifttv. 
whose feitbcr w«0 fciJleA i^ tfa« seifvjoe of th^ l«tft chief,, dating^ tfeM 
great revcdi^io al Tonga, aftet hdTwe giiiett hii head two or tkree; 
lVMr4 hop^fcs, ran ^ \q the grave ia a fit of enthwiaana, an4 dadK 
i9g^ Im eluh Yith all U& fan^e ag amt Oee gsaund^ asolawaA ^ Fi'^ 
lUHir i why ^uld latteoipt tbia to exfteas. mjjr lom aadfidbdiflgr) 
tawards you ? my wiah is^ thaj: the gods of Bal^too neimadil ma to. 
live lQii|»eno«igh t^ j>ro.va wi^ Sdelity to your aoa :" he thw agahk 
raised hk. club, and, Faaninif^ ab<HiA, hirw^d and out Ym IMe haad^ 
ia so maDy pJUiGfts that he wa9 covert with ^tveajDSi of Uoa4. 
Tbia demoDstratiioa ooi the part of the young hero w^ tiiAUg^ ta^ 
ij highly of hy every one pvesont, thoi;^b> accordiiag to Qfi«Aav^ 
nothing at that timre was said ia hja praise ; ^^yeeaj%* t^ U^i« 
maxin^ that praise raises a man's opWoas oi hj^ ^mk m^mt t<^ 
high, and fills him with $elf-«onceit The late How^s fi^hl9ff^ 
ixken now advanced forward,: to shew their ^^e; f^ tjbieir cieQe9)»e4> 
masteir in the usual way ; though, watead oS a ctoh or axe,, eaeb 
bore the paddle of a canoe, with which he beat am) braiaeii hi« 
hea4 at intervals, making similar exelaiaMiona to tbq6j9:S#. o^eiK^ 
lated. In one respect, however, they w^re gan^wlMiiJ^ 4st^9ir h 
that ifl, ia haviag thirea aj^ows sti^h throug;h ^9fik cjam^ ia ^ 
slanting directK)a, so th^it, while theif pov^ts: c^me ^e tlff^iVgfc 
the cheek into the month, tiia other eacN w^a^^ av'^r tbetr 9h#^I« 
ders, and were kept in that situatiofi hy anathej^ airroMr? ^ V^fUfi 
of which was tied to th^ apd^ af the arrows i^^i^ ov^ oi^e si|iWHi]K 
der,^ and the other end to those of the airows paasi^ oye^ ^^ ofthr 
er shoulder, so as to forn^ a triaagle ; and Ttrith thia boipE^le e^jiM^. 
ment tiiey vealked round the grave, heatlag thf if lacaa mA h^^sa^ 
as befope stated, with the paddles, cor pim^hii^g^ u^ 1;h^ ll^ ot Ibf^ 
breast, and sticking a spear <|cute through ;; aU thi% to pr9>?^. tiNif 
love and affection for the deceased chi^« 

After these exhibitions of cruelty w#te oveiv thia49^'acfi^];e]?am9 
(which altogether lasted ahot;^ 9ix houi^) i^aa fiqished by agEiiiM>' 
wrestlingrmatch,, which being ended, eyei^ one i^etired to hi& ve« 
spective house or occupation ; and thus tevnpdnated the ^ceiupi^ 
of burying the king of the Tonga islands. 

FinowV character, a^ a politician, at least in point of ambition 
and design, may vie with that of any member of more civilL^sed 
society ; he wanted only education and a larger field of action, to 
make himself ^ thousand times more powerful than h^ was. Qi^^ 
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ed by nature wifh that amazing grasp of mlid which aeize* every 
thing within its reach, and then, dissatisfied with what it has obtsdn-* 
ed, is ever restless in the endeavour to obtain more, how dull and 
irksome must have been to him the dominion of a few islands^ 
which he did not dare to leave to conquer others, lest he should be 
dispossessed of them by the treachery of chiefs, and the fickleness 
of an undisciplined army. His ever restless and ambitious spirit 
would frequently vent itself in such expressions as the following : 
^ Oh, that the gods would make me king of England ! there is not 
an island in the whole world, however small, but what I would 
then subject to my power : the king of England does not deserve 
the d9minion he enjoys : possessed of so many great ships, why 
does he suffer such petty islands as those of Tonga continually to 
insult his people with acts of treachery ? Were 1 he, would I send 
tamely to ask for yams and pigs ? No, I would come with iihefrof4 
of battle >-* and with the thunder of Bo2otone,t I would shew wh^ 
eught to be chief. None but men of enterprising spirit should be 
in possession of guns ; let such rule the earth, and be those their 
vassals who can bear to submit to such insults unrevenged !'' With 
such sentiments as these would he now and then break forth in pre* 
eence of Mr. Mariner, after conversing on the power of the king of 
Ei^land. Hence his character, as to ambition, is drawn by him- 
self with bold and decided lines. As to intrigue and design, the 
reader may refer to the history of his conduct in the revolution of 
Tonga,! where he suffered Toob6 Nuha's revenge to be the tool 
of hir ambition, pretending to have no strong wish for the death of 
Toogoo Ahoo ; hence Toob6 Nuba took upon himself the charge 
of assassination, whilst Finow remained on the outside of the house 
with his men waiting the result : thus he did not draw upon himseLt 
the odium of any one, as an actual murderer of Toogoo Ahoo ; aU 
which fell upon the shoulders of Toobo Nuha, equally as great and 
brave, but a more honest and a worthier man. For a more strik- 
ing instance, look to his deep design in the history of the assassina- 
tion of his brother Toob6 Nuha, who had been his own ally, and 
was then his most faithful servant ;§ here again he made use of a- 

* Jtfboa tow^ which literally meanii the front or fore-part of battle, it a very 
liiual expressioB among them. 

t The expreBsioD thej use for the noise of guns ; the word Britain they cim- 
^ot pronoance in any other way than Bolotdne. 

$ Set page 71. f See page 104 
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nMher man^fi revenge to effect his purpose ; and mark the admira- 
ble caution with which he steps in this affair throughout He ac--* 
imowledges that he promised Tooho Toa his assistance, hut then 
states, as his reason, that he did it with the view of putting off 
Toobo Toa's intention for a time, under the false pretence, he says, 
that it was not yet a fit opportunity ; but in reality,v as he uUs the 
Vcmaoo people^ that he might find an occasion to prevent .the mis* 
^hief altogether ! But who can doubt, afler having observed close- 
ly the features of that transaction, but that Finow meant to bring 
abbut the murder of Toobo Nuba that very night, else why did he 
tell Mr. Mariner not to bring his whaling knife with him ? was it 
not that he wished to be unarmed, that he might not have an 
tpportunity of defending Toobo Nuha ? Again, he did not, before 
he set out from his house, send for Toobo Nuha to accompany himi 
but when he had got half way on his road he stopped to b^tbe, and 
in the mean while, as if it were a second and a casual thought, he 
sent for his victim to accompany him to the old chief's house, where 
they remained above two hours. Toobo T6a wa&not present, and 
Toobo Toa's men were getting ready a canoe for him to e^wape^ 
in Case he were unsuccessful. When the first .blow was given, Fi- 
Bow could not defend Toobo Nuha, because he was purposely un- 
armed, and because Toobo Toa's men held him, v^hich they would 
lot have dared to have done had they not been so^rdered by their 
«hief. Need any more be said to shew his policy l — Once more 
lotice him, when he wishes to make a peace with the Vavaoo peo- 
ple, ^er he had kept up for some time a fruitless contest.'^ To 
have expressed this Wish might have weakened him in the opinioB- 
«f his enemies ; what does he in this case ?-— he takes frequent 
opportunity to converse with the priests : he does not teU them 
that he wishes-for peace, but he observes that peace would be 
much more advantageous for his subjects ; lamenting at the same 
time, that the disobedience of the Vavaoo people obliges him to 
have recourse to warlike measures : the minds of the priests, how- 
ever, becoming strongly impressed with the advantages of peace, 
when inspired they advise him to make a peace ; he, pretending 
to do as the goda admonish him, yields to the solicitation, and per- 
mits liis priests to make overtures, as if this step w?w originally 
designed by them, or rather by the gods, and that he conseQted 

* Sei3 page 151* 
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merely because it was a point of religions duty to do 90. Thos we 
fiad him an admirable potiticiav, although the picture h, occasioQp^ 
ally marked with traits which do no honour to Us character a& a 
man. Farther instances of this kind may be noticed, such as hm 
cruelty towards his conquered enemies, by starving his prisonieifs to 
death in the shocking manner as related,* for which he could have 
no excuse, unless to deter others from rebellion. As to his seizing 
several of the Vavaoo chiefs at a caya ring,! and ordering them to. 
be killed, it may perhaps be that they were me^tating an insuri 
rect^on, as he was informed ; hence such strong measares.beiCome 
almost necessary in a state of society like that^ But it wooU ha 
nit))er severe to consider cruelty so great a crime among these 
people as it would be among us : the evil to society may be pie3r 
hnps quite as great, but the demerit certainly faUs not ao heavy 
' upon the perpetrator, nor does the victim, in all probability^ fe^l 
it so much. To return to the subject, Finow was by no mean&dies«. 
titote of the spark of humanity ; it was remarkable la hioi tha^ all 
though he was rather ' arbitrary, be hated to see oppression in 
others, and would frequently take the part of the oppressed, agadn^l 
those who were punishing them harshly ; and this Mr. Mariner ia 
confident did not arise from caprice, nor from pride, as wiUing ta 
make himself the only person to he feared, but from far better 
motives. As a proof of his sentiments in this respect, the followi«g 
anecdote is worthy of notice : When Mr. Mariner wa^ first able i9- 
explain himself in their language, young chiefs and warriors weuM 
frequently flock about him, (particularly those who^were active it 
taking the Port au Prince,) and question him upon the use of vari- 
ous things they had seen on board that vessel, and then they wouli 
describe the difficulty they had in killing some of the men, m^Vf 
tinning, at the same time, who killed such a one and who killed 
another, and expressed, by their actions, how mueh-suehaVQiW 
was convulsed when he died, and how deeply hegproaned. Whilst 
talking upon such subjects, Finow passing that way, and overhear- 
ing the discourse, would command them not to talk upon a matter 

* See page 75. t See page 182, 

t U is very far from my wish to extenuate Finow*s conduct ; on the other 
hand, I shonld Be sorry to represent him a worse nton than he really was.— 
His character no doubt was a very extraordinary one, and I have endeaVowr^ 
ed to weigh duly and without prejudice every circumstance that mi^^t tend 
to throw a light upon it. 
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^niuNph imi^ lie "so disagfreestbie to Mr. MarmeT's feelings ; that the 
i^ibt of 1m8 compiiiii^nis was too serious a subject to be thi» slightly 
jqp«keii'^f : to wliich sotne of the Cbiefe replied, "but he does net 
^idketbttt aisubjecft of eoosideratrmi, for none of them were his 
'PekK^^ens.''-^-^ Th<ntgh none perhaps were his relations,'^ rejoined 
Vmcm^ ** they i^ere nevertheless his countrymen." Remarks like 
t|facsse,'if not made but of pride, or from a spirit of contradiction, 
^«»1 Mr, M arioer Armly belieTcs they tvere not,) may very wen 
iserte to convince us that Finow^s mmd was by no means destitute 
'cif toimaiuty ; and {though he was sat times cruelly severe with his 
'prisoffeslps, in putting them to dearth by way^ uot the least painful, 
«t^ this was perhaps on all occasions, to a certain degree, justifia- 
ble, as examples to keep others in terror : a method undoubtedly 
fidt the best, but sudi us may be easily overlooked in a state of 
society like that in which he lived.* As another example to throw 
itfto the scale in favor of Finow's humanity and discriminative jus- 
tice, we may quote the instance of pardon granted to the two 
' boys of the Port au Prince, who,* notwithstanding they were guilty 
oftiieft and sacrilege, were excused on account of their supposed 

* 'RiiuwwaB not eoMidered wantonly omd, like Too^goo Ahoo : his seirere 
fl^ntenoes were ihcmght necessaiy, by others as well as himself, to place fak 
new authority as king upon a secure foundation. It istMr. Mariner^e opinion, 
in the impartiality of which I have reason to place the utmost confid^ice, that 
had Tinow been less watchful, bold, decided, and severe, Toobo Toa wovM 
soon have shortened his reign ; or, if he had not, Voona would probably have 
dethroned him, on his 'return from Hamoa, in revenge for his former loss of 
Vavaoo : but his conduct was so unsearchable, his discovery of conspiracies 
was in a manner so instinctive, and his revenge so prompt, bold, and decisive, 
that the people looked 4ip to him w^th extraordinary admiration, and pro- 
nounced him to be truly a great chief, worthy to be a king« The most^ judi- 
cious of the natives, while they considered his conduct as severe, declared it im 
be dictated by true policy. If therefore his severity, instead of being consid- 
ered either criminal or cruel by his own people, was on the contrary thought 
worthy of admiration as becoming a great, politic^ and wise chief so circum' 
itancedy I think I am warranted in saying that it ^^ was perhaps on all occa- 
nons to a certain degree justifiable.'* Finow, beyond all doubt, was greatly to 
be condemned, but not for his cruel severity : it was his disrespect for the 
gods that constituted his great crime, — a crime of such a magnitude that his 
people we're astonished to see the gods favour his enterprizes. It is exceeding- 
ly diflScult to judge of such a character without entering fully into the Tonga 
tentiments and habits. These remarks are made in consequence of some ob- 
aerratioai on tb«'«b^9piUaage inthe Quarterly Review, No. 33^ p. 5?5. 
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igQoraDce of the extent of their crime ; whflst a native woold hare- 
been executed open the spot.* His cpndact towards Mr. Mariner 
must also be noticed at the time when the Hope, captain Chace, 
arrived at Vavaoo.t It should here moreorer be observed, that 
Finow^s temper was uncommonly irritable ; when once excited in- 
to anger, his rage was terrible : this he acknowledged himself, ani 
would frequently say that his quick temper was the infliction sent 
him from Bolotoo :| and in some measure to obviate its ill effects^ 
be frequently charged his matabooles to hold him whenever thej 
saw hiin getting violently angry ! This thej always did, and im 
about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour he would become quite 
calm, and thank them for their interference. This admirable con- 
duct' is, no doubt, a beautiful trait in the character of a savage : and 
there is perhaps at this time many a man living at the Tonga isU 
ands who owes his present existence to this circumstance ; whose 
head would undoubtedly have been cleaved long ago, but for this 
laudable arti/ice on the part of their chief. Nor was he on all oc- 
casions unable to master his temper without these secondaij 
means ; for if we observe him when he approached the shores of 
Vavaoo, to address the people with the view of persuading them 
to amicable measures, we shall see that all the scoffii and insults of 
his enemies did not in the least ruffle his temper, contrary to the 
expectation of his friends. But, however, his temper was no doubt 
very irritable, and with such a temper, and in such a state of so- 
ciety, it is not to be wondered at that he should occasionally be 
very harsh in his measures towards those who rebelled against 
him. 

As to his moral character in general, not much can be said in his 
favour ; he was suspected of harbouring revengeful designs against 
individuals for years, and would wreak his vengeance at a fit op- 
portunity and kill them, as if from a momentary impulse of passioni 
when nobody was near to restrain him. His revenge in this way 

♦ See page 120. . ' t See page 196. 

^ They believe that every man has some doep-seated evil, either in his men* 
lal or bodily constitution, sent him by the gods ; bat for which they assign 
BO other reason than the delight they take in punishing mankind : this last 
opinion is however by no means universal, the generality of the natives do not 
pretend to assign any reason ; and upon mature consideration Mr. Mariner is' 
coBTinced that the malignancy of the gods is not a Tonga doctrine, excefd 
as far as regards tbo Hotooa Pow hereafter to be spok^ of. - 
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waft MBMlimes wreaked upon chi«ft, wbo, aft he Imagiaed, Hi »0t 
pay him 90 much tribute as their plantations could have aSbrded | 
at least suob was supposed to be his motiYe, by those who blOfV 
him best 

In describing the character of an extraordinary man, tho i^otum 
is unfinished unless we furnish also a portraiture of his person,^ and 
ef his personal manners ; otherwise the imagination of the reader 
is sure to describe for itself a body, as a sub|9tratum on which M 
these mental qualificlttions are superinduced ; and hence, incen* 
gruities are mingled together ; the harmony of the picture weak* 
ened, if not quite destroyed ; and an imperiect artificial oonstnie- 
tion is substituted for a perfect natural production. To (^ve an 
example of the propriety, if not the necessity of this,— one might 
imagine from the character above given of Finowthat he was of a 
very vindictive and cruel disposition, because we have given a few 
instances in confirmation of it : one might believe him thierefora 
to have a countenance harsh and severe, a lowering, sullen brow, 
a haughty deportment, &c. — ^But nothing can be more remote from 
his true personal character ; — and we are surprised to hear that 
his countenance was indeed energetic, yet mild ; his brow promi* 
nent and bold, without suUenness ; his deportment manly and eree^ 
without pride. Without the knowledge of these facts, we suppose 
him to have been cruel and malevolent ; with the knowledge of 
them, we rather suppose him to have been severe ; but that hla 
severity, where it degenerated into harshness, wa& occattoned 
sometimes by hastiness of temper ; sometimes by misconception of 
the crime which he punished ; at other times, (and perhaps part* 
ly at all times,) by the habits of the society in which he lived, these 
habits occasioning him to view acts of real cruelty in a light less atro* 
cious than we should. If, on the other hand, we were to find that hk 
countenance spoke the same harsh langus^e that his actions a|^ 
peared to speak, we might, without much fear of error, set him 
dourn as being often capable of malignant and atrocious actions.* 

Finow, the sole and arbitrary monarch of Vavaoo, and the Ha- 
pai islands, was in stature six feet two inches ; in bulk and 

* That which appears to be the worst oi his actions, at least the moat in- 
homan, viz. the assassination of his brother Toobo Nuha, was always an inex- 
plicable puzzle to those who might be considered impartia] ; but they all 
seemed perfectly convinced that be would not have done it withoat 
strong reason, .a 
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atretigtb, stout and musciilar ; his head ercict and hold ; hia shoul* 
ders hroad and well made ; his limhs well set, strong, and grace- 
ful in action ; his hodj not corpulent, but muscular ; his hair of a jet 
black, and curly, yet agreeably so, without being woolly ; his fore- 
liead remarkably high ; his brow bold and intelligent, with a little 
austerity ; his eye* large and penetrating, yet joined to an expres- 
sion of mildness ; his nose aquiline and large ; his lips well made 
and expressive ; liis teeth remarkably larg^, white and regular ^ 
his lower jaw rather prominent ; his cheek bones also rather pro- 
minent, compared with those of Europeans. All his features were 
well developed, and declared a strong and energetic mind, with 
that sort of intellectual expression which belongs not so much to 
the sage as to the warlike chieftain : ambition sat high on his 
front, and guided all his enei^ies : his deep and penetrating eye,, 
and his firm and masculine deportment, while they insfHred his ad- 
herents with confidence, struck awe to the minds of conspirators : 
his actions were, for the most part, steady and determined, and di- 
rected to some well studied purpose : his resolve was fate, and 
those who obeyed bim with reluctance trembled,not without reason, 
lie appeared, almost constantly, in deep thought, and did not often 
}imile ; — when he spoke, in matters of some importance, it was not 
without first holding up the balance in his mind, to weigh well what 
be had to say : persuasion hung upon his lip, and the flow of his elo* 
quence was such, that many of his enemies were afraid to listen te 
bim, lest they should be led to view the subject in a hght prejudi- 
cial to their interests. 

Although, in matters of consequence, he always seemed to weigh 
well what he had to say, in subjects of minor importance he was 
.very quick in reply : his voice was loud, not harsh, but mellow,^ 
/and his pronunciation remarkably distinct. When he laughed, 
.which was not on trifling occasions, it was so loud as to be heard at 
»n incredible distance ; and with a very strange noise precediiig it^ 
^ if he were ti^Uooing after somebody a long way oS^ and the.s^mf 
kind of noise as he always made when in a passion : ^apd this W9f 
peculiar to him. When in bis house, however, giving orders about 
his domestic arrangements, his voice was uncommonly mild, and 
very low. 

In regard to his sentiments of religion and policy, they may be 
pretty well g^a^ered from sundry passages in the narrative : — with 
aspect to his religion in particular, it is difficult to say. whether he 
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had any : it is certain that he disbelieTed most of the oracles de- 
livered by the priests ; for although he conceived that they w6r6 ' 
really inspired, when they appeared 6) be so, yet he thought that 
frequently a great deal of what they declared to be the sentiments 
of the god was their own invention ; and this particularly in re-' 
gard to what did not suit his own sentiments. He never, howev- 
er, declared his opinion of these things in public ; though he ex- 
pressed them, very decidedly, to Mr. Mariner, and some of his in- 
timate friends. He used to say that the gods would always favour 
that party in war, in which there were the greatest chiefs and 
warriors. He did not believe that the gods* paid much attention 
in other respects to the affairs of mankind ; nor did he think they 
could have any reason for doing so, — ^no more than man could have 
any reason or interest in attending to the affairs of the godis. He 
believed in the doctrine of a future state, agreeably to the notions 
entertained by his countrymen ; that is, that chiefs and matabooles, 
having souls, exist hereafter in Bolotoo, according to their rank in 
this world ; but that the common people, having no souls, or those 
«nly that die with their bodies, are without any hope of a future 
existence. 

Such was the character of the late How of the Tonga islands,—' 
a character not without a considerable share of merit ; in some 
respects not unworthy imitation, and in every respect highly in- 
teresting,— We have pourtrayed it at some length, because such 
characters do not often come under our observation ; and it is 
proper that we should know what men are and may be in a sav- 
age state, if we wish to judge with tolerable accuracy of the hu- 
man character in a civilized state, that, by comparison of the two 
together, we may arrive at a better knowledge^of human nature 
in the abstract ; a science of all sciences the mf^t truly interest- 
ing ; a science to which all others are but auxiliary ; and without 
which all others would be but vain subtleties, fatiguing in the pur- 
suit, and unsatisfactory in the possession. 

We come now to view the island of Vavaoo under the dominion 
of a man of ?i very different turn of mind ; of one whose intellect 
was of a very superior kind ; and who, unlike his late father, was 
void of inordinate political ambition, and sought the happiness of 
bis people, not the extension of his own power ; an admirer of the 
arts, a philosopher among savages ! But to shew better the con* 
trast between the two, we need only mention, that when the late 
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Ung WW not at his home, and it was oecessary to seek for liiaa^ he 
was generally to be found at 8ome public place, at some otftier 
chief's bouse, or at the malAi ; if the present king was wanted^ ka 
was to be found at the houses of carpenters, or canoe-bfuldera^ or 
else op in the countiy, inspecting some ground to he cultiTated. 



a 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The large fortress of FeUeto* rebuilt— The late king appears to Foonaj^i (a 
female chieO in & dream — The charm of Tattao— Tongamaiia arrives from 
the Hapai islands respecting the Inachi — Certain political views arising 
from this circtunstauce-^Permission granted to Toob6 T6a to come to Va- 
▼too to perform the usual ceremonies at Finow^s grave—His conduct on 
this occaaion— His astonishment at the warlike, appearance of the new gar^ 
rison— Arrival oiLolo Hm CowKH/oo from Hapai— Great storm of thunder 
and lightning ; its effects on. the minds of the people— Dreams of a number 
of women, predicting the death of Tooitonga— Illness of Tooitonga— The 
i!ngers of several children cut off as sacrifices to the gods — Several children 
strangled — Tooitonga^s death— His burial — The king prepares himself to 
f>erform the usual ceremonies at his father^s grbve— Accident of Mr. Mart- 
het^ sneenng : his quarrel with the king on this account : his after coa*> 
duct : their reconciliation. 

I300N after the burial of the late king, Finow Fiji proposed to 
bis nephew (the present king) ^o rebuild the lai^e garrison at Fel- 
letoa, which might serve as a strong and impenetrable fortifica* 
tion, in case of attack from a foreign enemy : besides which, he 
justly observed, that the garrison being rebuilt, it might serve as 
a place i»f residence for all the chiefs and great warriors ; a meas- 
ure in itself highly political, as it would prevent the seditious from 
forming cabals and parties, which they might more easily do whilst 
living at a distance up the country, than they could under the eyes 
of the king. But it was not proposed that they should reside con- 
stantly at th^ garrison, and, by that means, neglect their planta- 
tions In the country, but that each should have a house built with 
the usual conveniences for his wife and family, withip the fencing, 
to reside in at night, visiting his plantations during the day ; or to 
retire to wholly, in case of invasion, civil commotion, and when- 
ever the king should order him to do so. This proposal of Finow 
Fiji being assented to by the king, the former requested permis- 
sion to have the sole management of laying out the plan, and to 
see it carried into effect, which the latter readily agreed to. 
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Daring the time the garrisoD was hetng rebuilt, « circanuErCance 
Bappened which seemed to indicate that f conspiracy was on thc^ 
ere of being formed, if not actually begun, and, as the circum- 
iftance alluded to is connected with a certain superstitious ceremo- 
ny worthy of detail, we shall be particular in the description of it, 
and give the account of it exactly as it happened. 

Foonagi, the wife of Finow Fiji, and formerly ike wife of Ty- 
knomangnoongoo (a great warrior, who was a party concerned in 
taking the Port au Prince,) was a woman of uncommon penetra- 
tion and discernment, and, on that account, as well as from the cir- 
jQumstance of her being the daughter of a chief who was a friend 
of the late Finow's father, was highly regarded by the late 
kii^ and who attached himself to her so much, that it is sup- 
posed she lired with him as his mistress during the time that 
she was actually the wife of her first husband. She was a 
woman extremely religious, and universally respected, on account 
of her accurate knowledge with regard to all religious ceremo- 
nies, on which subject she was frequently consuUed by the chiefit ; 
and, upon political matters, Finow himself often consulted her, for 
in this, also, she stood eminent in the esteem of every one. 
To Finow she seemed as much attached a^ he to her ; and, after 
ills death, mourned his loss with a sorrow beyond the reach of 
f omfort. She, above all others, was most attentive in decorating 
with flowers planted by her own hand, and, with the utmost solici- 
tude keeping in order the fytoca where Jay the body of her de- 
ceased friend. For the space of six months this faithful mourner 
scarcely ever slept but on his grave, watering it with her tears, 
and disturbing the silence of the night with her sighs. One day 
she went, with the deepest affliction, to the house of Mo^onga 
Toobo the widow of the deceased chief, to communicate what 
had happened to her at the fytoca during several nights, and which 
caused her the greatest anxiety. She related that she had dream- 
ed that the late How appeared to her, and, with a countenance 
full of disappointment, asked, why there yet remained at Vavaoo 
^0 many evil-designipg persons ; for, he declared, that since he had 
been at Bolotoo, his spirit had been disturbed by the evil machi^ 
nations of wicked men conspiring against his son ; but he declared 
that ^^ the youth^^ should not be molested, nor his power shaken by 
the spirit of rebellion ; that therefore he came to her with a warn- 
ing voice, to prevent such disastrous consequences. The appi^iT> 
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iidti next desired ber to plae^ in order ^e pebble stoned tzpea faa» 
grare,* and paj eTery atteotion to the fytoca ; he then disappeared. 
This troublesome dream she had had three or four nights succes- 
sively. Mo-oOnga Toob6 upon hearing this account, thought it ex- 
pedient to search the fytoca^ to see if the charm oitaitcd\ had not 
been practiced in regard to the present Finow. The j accordinf^y 
.went together to the grave, and, after accurate examination^ tfaej 
discovered several bits of gnatooy and a wreath of flowers cori* 
ousij formed in a peculiar manner, invented by one of the'wivei 
of the king, and which they recollected to have seen him ^^^ 
Tound his neck a few days before. 

This circumstance being communicated to Finow, and comii^ 
to the ears of his chiefs, and of the matabooles of the late How, 
produced considerable consternation among many of them. Fl« 
now, however, with that cool presence of mind which marked Ids 
character, issued orders to his chiefs to keep a vigilant look out, 
and, without discovering the least alarm, did every thing in the 
way of preparation against the worst that might happen. He 
kept Mr. Mariner constantly near him, that he might not be acci- 
dentally separated from him in case of any pubtic disturbance. On 
all occasions he endeavoured to make the conspirators (if any such 
there were) believe that he was perfectly off his guard, and in con^ 
sciovB security, and, the better to convince them of this, he feign^ 
ed to imagine that the bits of buried gnatoo, &c. must have been 
hidden there by some dogs in their play : by expressing himself 
in this way, he was in hopes of emboldening the conspirators to 
proceed with less caution in their plan, under the idea that he was 
off his guard. All this precaution, however, and studied policy, 
were unnecessary, as no signs of conspiracy became evident, and, 
perhaps no conspiracy existed. In the mean time, the building 

♦ It moit here be recollected, that moumen were accustomed to tmooth 
the grayes of their departed friends, and cover them with black and whits 
pebbles. , 

tThe charm of tattao consists in hiding upon the grave, or in any part of 
the f}ft9cay some portion of the wearing apparel of an inferior relation of the 
deceased, in consequence of which that relation will sicken and die ; or it 
may be buried in the house consecrated to the tutelar god of the family. 
.This charm is not supposed to have the tSesired effect when the grave of the 
deceased person is made use of, unless the deceased was of superior rank io 
the person on whom the charm is practiced. 
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and fbrtifyiag the g^rison with extra ditches went on with de«» 
patch, and, io a short time, was completed to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of Finow. 

Shortly after the fortress was finished, a canoe arrived from th# 
Hapai islands with Toog^mana, a chief of the line of Tooitonga^ 
who came from Tooh6 Toa, with a request to know how the 
imack^ was to he sent to Tooiton^, seeing that Finow had declar^ 
ed that no communication whatever was to he kept up with Hapai. 
As all on board were habited in mats, with leaves of the ifi tree 
• round their necks, as a token of submission, and that they came 
upon a religious duty, they were permitted to land. After having 
presented cava to several consecrated houses, they came before 
Finow, and presented some to him, and then opened to him the 
subject of their mission, stating that they came witii a request 
from Toobo Toa, that he would grant him permission to present 
himself at Vavaoo, to pay his last respects to the memory of the 
late king, by performing the usual ceremonies at his grave ; hopii^ 
that, although Finow seemed determined to cut off all communi- 
cation with the Hapai islands, that still he would not carry his de» 
cree to such an extent as to form an insuperable bar to the per- 
formance of a religious duty, for that he (Toobo Toa) wished to 
take his last farewell of a great chief, who, while living, he so 
highly esteemed, and whose memory he had now so much reason 
to respect. After Finow had heard the subject of the embassy, he 
said, in reply, that he should consult his chiefs and matabooles act 
to what measures he ought to take, and would return a definitive 
answer as soon as possible. Tongamana and his party then rose 
up and went down to the beach, where their canoe was, and passed 
the night in the canoe-house. 

Immediately after they had departed, Finow held a council wit\i 
his chiefs and matabooles, the result of which was, that Toobo Toa 
should be allowed to send the inachi^ provided Tongamana's canoe 
only was sent, and that this particular canoe should be allowed to 
come on any after occasion, upon condition that there were no 
more men on board than should be sufficient to constitute a crew ; 
or, if he encroached upon this law, the canoe was never to be al- 
lowed to come again : but the question regarding Toobo Toa^s 
coming was reserved for a future opportunity. This resolution 

^ The annual tribute of the first fruits of each island, to Tooitonga. 
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was made, partly from religious motives, and partly to shew the 
Hapai people that* they entertained no fears of them, but chiefly, 
perhaps, to denxonstrate to Toobo Toa, how well provided and well 
armed they were against all attacks from a foreign enemy. 

The following morning, at cava^ this resolution respecting the 
celebration of the inachi^ on the part of the Hapai people, was • 
communicated to Tongamana, upon whi<ih he departed immedi- 
ately, on his return to the Hapai islands. As soon as Toobo Toa 
heard the permission granted by Fmow, he ordered the tributes 
from Ihe diflefent islands (intended for the inachi) to be collected 
together, and put on board Tongamana's canoe. At the same 
time, the inhabitants of Tofooa, an island belonging to Tooitonga, 
eager to send their tribute for the inachi^ also despatched a canoe 
to accompany that of Toobo Toa ; and although this was contrary 
to Fioow's strict injunction (that only Tongamana's canoe should 
come on this expedition,) still they flattered thems^;ives that, as it 
was a canoe from Tooitonga's own island, it would be overlooked. 
But ia this* they were mistaken, for no sooner did the people of Va- 
vaoo (so jealous were they of any apparent encroachment on theiir 
liberties) perceive that two canoes, instead of one, were coming to 
their shores, than they raised a great clamour, contending that 
the Hapai people had a mind to be treacherous ; that, under the 
mask of religion, they were coming as spies ; and, making these 
complaints to Finow, they called loudly for orders m?. ainst such a ' 
proceeding, and insisted that one of the canoes should be sent back 
before the other should be allowed to land. 

Finow seeing the conduct of the Hapai people, and hearing the 
complaints of his own, immediately gave orders that Tool tonga's ca- 
noe should be instantly sent away, else neither of them should be al- 
lowed to land. Perceiving, however, afterwards, that Tooiton^a's 
canoe was laden with part of the tribute, and as it would have been 
sacrilegious to have sent back any portion of what was intended for 
the inachi^ he ordered it to be landed, and the canoe, with all its men, 
who, by the by, were choice warriors, to be sent back immediately 
without being allowed to set foot on shore. On this occasion, Finow, 
reflecting how easy it would be for any of the Vavaoo people who 
chose to leave the island on this occasion, and that Tcpitonga's 
canoe would readily receive them, because the law which he had 
previously made extended not to tliil^anoe, but only (according 
to the manner in which it was expressed^) to that of Tongamana j 
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deflecting on this, and seeing no way to prevent the evil, he open* 
ly proclaimed to the pet^ple, that if any wished to go and reside at 
Hapai, they had thri opportunity of going in Tooitonga^s canoe^ 
but thatitfaey would not be permitted to return to Vavaoo. No one, 
however, thought proper to leave the island. 

After the ceremony of inachi^ the canoe of Tongamana was 
sent away with permission to bring Toobo Toa, and any of his 
chiefs that thought proper to come, even although they filled tAore 
than one canoe, provided they only staid one day at Vavaoo, just 
to perform the ceremonies at the grave of the late How. For the 
king began now to consider that it would be bad policy to impose 
too many restrictions on the admission of the Hapai people, as it 
would indicate want of strength, and a certain degree of apprehen- 
sion : and on the other hand, as the fortress was very strong", and 
able to resist almost any adverse force, he had not so much occadon 
to be under alariji. 

In the mean time Finow despatched several small canoes to the 
outer islands of Hafooloo How,* to watch the arrival of Toobo 
Toa, and to return with immediate notice of this event to VaVaoo, 
which they did as soon as they saw three canoes which hove in 
sight. The notice being given to Finow, he sent back several of 
his own canoes to meet those of Toob6 Toa, with orders that the 
Hapai canoes should not be allowed to advance farther than the 
neighbouring islands, but that they should bring Toobo Toa and 
his party along with them up the creek to Felletoa, in the Vavaoo 
canoes. This was accordingly done, and Toobo Toa, and about 
sixty of his warriors, were landed near the fortress. They were 
all dressed in mats ; their heads were shaven, and the leaves of 
the ifi tree were round their necks, according to the custom at bu- 
rials. They were followed by several boys bearing a few spears, 
arrows, and clubs. They proceeded immediately to the grave of 
the late How, and after having sat before it a little time, with their 
heads bowed down, Toobo Toa arose, and taking a sharp club 
from .oq» of the boys, inflicted several very severe wounds on his 
own hea(I,calling out to the deceased to witness this proof of his love 
and fidelity, and declaring aloud that his sentiments towards his son 
were the same as those he formerly eritWtained towards him^ not- 
withstanding that his deatUiad occasioned this* seeming breach be- 

* Tbe name given to Varaoo and all its surrounding little islands. 
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tareen hitos^lf and bis soo ; and protesting how nracli he wished a 
perfect and friendly underst$inding with the Vavaoo people, that 
lie might occasion^ly have the opportunity of preparing the cava 
for young Finow ; and by such and other assiduities prove his re- 
spect and loyalty towards his family : hut as he supposed that 
the chiefs of Bolotoo had decreed otherwise, he should be content- 
ed to live at the Hapai islands, and evince his remembrance of the 
deceased, by sending, in Tongamana's canoe, the produce of his owh 
kknds as presents to his son. This speech was followed by those 
of several of his party, HI much in the same sentiment, and then^ 
after bruisixig their heads, running spears and arrows through their 
cheeks, thighs, and breasts, they left the grave to attend to the: 
eava of Finow. In the evening Finow, Toobo Toa, and Finow 
Fiji, had a ^hort conversation together, when Toobo Toa express*-, 
ed his wiisb to be tributary to Vavaoo, notwithstanding it might 
still be thought politic, as long as any of Toobo^Nuha's near rela** 
tion» were living, to keep him and his people at a distance, ac^ 
kn<^wledging that such a separation was the only way of preserve- 
ing peace between the two powers. He stated, moreover, that 
wtth the view of keeping his own people from meditating either 
eottspirajcies against himself or wars against Vavaoo, (whiq|i they 
would be 6ure to do if they remained long idle,) he should turn hiiS 
ftttenticm to the assistance of the garrison of Hihifo at Tonga, which 
was upon friendly terms with him, but which he lately heard was 
very weak, and in great danger of being destroyed by the entlhy. 
To the succour of his friends, therefore, he meant to proceed to 
Tonga with a strong army as soon as possible. To Toobo Toa's 
proposal of still sending a tribute, Finow objected for two reasons, 
first, because Vavaoo itself yielded quite enough for the mainten^ 
ance of his people, and secondly, because any tribute received 
from Toobo Toa might be construed by the people into an act rf 
friendship and alliance, which ill suited with the sentiments they 
entertained towards the man who had formerly killed their belov*- 
. ed chief Toobo Nuba, As to the annual tribute for the inacki^ it 
could not be dispensed with, because it was a religious act, and 
was necessary to be performed to ensure the favour of the gods, 
and to prevent any calamities which might otherwise be inflicted 
on them. Toobo Toa was obliged to accede to all that Finow had 
eo reasonably said upon the subject ; his pride, however (as it was 
believed) was. much hurt at feeling the necessity of coinciding in 
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the wishes of so yonng and inexperienced a chief. Whilst Toobo 
Toa was speaking, the tears ran down his cheeks, influenced pro- 
bably by the feelings of his heart, for he had a great respect for 
the late How, a real friendship for him, and felt a sincere regret 
for his loss. The same evening he took his leave of Finow, by 
performing the ceremony of nioe-^moe^* and repaired with his men 
to the canoes, in which the following morning he departed for 
Ha;'ai. 

Toobo Toa was greatly pleased with' the appearance of the gar* 
rison, declaring that he had never seen any thing so warlike and 
formidable, not even at the Fiji islands, where he had lived 
several years. Finow had indeed given the strictest orders to make 
every thing appear in as good a state as possible, producing a 
tasteful display of clubs, spears, and arrows, arranged against the 
houses, with wreaths of flowers and certain warlike decorations. 
Upon the whole, when the size, and strength of the place, with 
its situation, was taken into consideration, it was, perhaps, by far 
the most formidable fortification that had ever been established 
in any of those clusters of islands, in the midst of the squtheni 
ocean. 

Ab«ftt a month after the departure of Toobo Toa, during which 
time nothing pai*ticular occurred, a fisherman from one of the 
neighbouring islands brought word that a small canoe had been seen 

* A kind of salute paid to the greatest chief present, and consists in bow- 
ing the head, (whilst sitting cross-legged before him) so that the forehead 
touches the sole of the chiefs foot, (who sits in like manner) and then touch- 
ing thelsole of the same foot, (which may be either the right or the left) first 
with the palm and then with the back of each hand. The ceremony is also 
performed by persons who may have accidentally touched any part of a su- 
perior chief ^s person, or any thing whatever belonging to him ; and unless 
this ceremony is performed after such contact, they cannot eat without dan- 
ger (as they suppose) of swelling up and dying. They are very subject to 
indurations of the liver, and certain forms of scrofula hereafter to be spoken 
of, and which, as they conceive, frequently happens from a neglect of this 
ceremony, after touching any thing belonging to a superior chief. They 
most frequently, however, perform it, without knowing themselves to have 
occasion for it, merely as a matter of caution. And if a man has eaten any 
thing without performing this ceremony when he had occasion for it, ttbe 
chief applies the sole of his foot also to the man^s belly, as a greater security 
l^gainst such swellings, Moe-mpe means literally tQ touch or press, (See 
note, p. 108.) 
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xoming in a direction from Hapai. In a short time the canoe itself 
arriyed, bringing one of Finow^s principal warriors, Lolx) Hea Cow 
Keifoo, and his two brothers, young lads, who had been at the Ha- 
pai islands in consequence of the illness of their father, who had 
resided there, but was since dead. They brought intelligence that 
Toobo Toa had ordered all the canoes to be got ready as soon a» 
possible, and put in a state for sea ; and all his fighting m^n to hqAd 
themseives in readiness to depart at a moment's notice. In conse- 
quence of this order, Lolo Hea suspected, and indeed it was uni- 
yersally believed, that it was Toobo Toa's intention to make a 
descent upon the island of Vavaoo : hence he took the first oppor* 
tonity to make his escape with his two brothers ; for had he stayed 
to have come with the invading army, he could not in honour have 
deserted it, and would thus have been obliged to fight against his 
own countrymen.* Finow, on hearing this intelligence, was not 
backward in making the most judicious preparations to receive his 
enemy, and which he did, although he had no idea but that his in- 
tention was to land hiis men at Tonga, with a view to assist the 
garrison biefore spoken of; but still he held himself well prepared, 
according to the Tonga maxim, that is never suspect any thing with" 
(nU imniediately making preparations for the worst. 

To the rest of the preparations Mr. Mariner got ready a carron- 
ade, which had hitherto not been used, ^n account of its having 
been spiked. Having nothing wherewith to drill the touch-hole, 
he collected together a vast quantity of wood, and made a large 
fire, in the midst of which was the gun, of which, when hot, he 
readily cleared the touch-hole : it was then mounted upon a car- 
riage. Thus Finow had three guns, six barrels of powder, and 
plenty of shot, for almost all the shot which had been fired in the 
former attacks upon the garrison were again found and collected; 
Finow also sent a canoe to the islands of Togoo, to the N. W. of 
Vavat>o, to collect a cargo of round black pebbles, which are found 
there in abundance, to serve as shot. With all this ammunition, Fi- 
now was far superior to Toobo Toa, who had only two guns, and 
was withal very short both of powder and shot. All these prepar- 
ations, however, were never required, for, shortly aftex, Tonga- 

* Stfch ie the opinion of the Tonga islanders, that if a man be at any for- 
eign island which is about to wage war with his own, he holds hims^ oblJ|[ed 
to side with the people among whom hQ is, (3ee note, p. 129.) 
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maaa's canoe arrived, bringing intelligence that Toob6 Toa bad 
proceeded with his army to the assistance of the garrison before 
spoken of in the island of Tonga. 

AboQt this time there happened a very heavy storm of thonder 
and lightning, which is always considered ominous by the natives, 
and' esteemed the harbinger of some g^reat event, such as invasioo, 
death of a great chief, arrival of an European ship, &c. This 
event therefore produced, as it generally does, considerable anxie- 
ty in the minds of the people ; and this anxiety was much increas- 
ed by the dreams of several women. One dreamed that during the 
time ofthe^inachi^ Tooitonga, at the head of a number of botooas, 
attacked them, and broke to pieces the consecrated yams ; another, 
that she had been at Bolotoo, and heard a decree of Higooleo, 
(one of the principal hotooas,) that Vavaoo should shortly expe- 
rience some great calamity, because the people had neglected some 
particular and important ceremonies. In this state of the public 
jpind^ parties ^ere sent to the outer islands to keep a perpetual 
watch, and to bring immediate intelligence of any canoe that might 
appear. In the course of a little time it was remarked that Tooi- 
i&og9L decreased considerably in size, losing flesh every day, aU 
though otherwise in good health ; it was not long, however, before 
he began to complain of weakness and loss of appetite. His ill- 
ness beginning thus to be^onfirmed, occasioned his relations and 
attendants to have recourse to the usual ceremonies on such melan< 
choly occasions* Accordingly every day one or other of his young 
relations had a little finger cut off, as a propitiatory offering to the 
gods for the sins of the sick man.* These sacrifices, however, 
were found of no avail ; greater, therefore, were soon had recourse 
to : and accordingly three or four children were strangled, at dif- 
ferent times, in the manner which has already been related ; and 

* Nothing is more coramon in these islands than the sacrifice of a littld 
^Qger on o.ccasion of the illness of a superior relation i insomuch, that there 
is scarcely a grown-up person (unless a very great chief, who can have but 
few superior relatious) but who has lost the little finger of both hands. Nor 
is there ever any dispute between two persons with a view to get exempt from 
this ceremony ; on the contrary, Mr. Mariner has witnessed a violent contest 
between two children of five years of age, each claiming the favour of having 
the ceremony performed on .him, so little do they fear the pain of the opera- 
tion : the pain indeed is but very trifling, from the mode, probably, in which 
it is performed, which will be fully described in another place. 
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iu^oeatioQS were made to the deities dXfytocas^ consecrated housesi 
and in the persons of the priests, but still without effect, for the 
■gods, were deaf to their entreaties ; and the illness of the sacred 
chief grew every day more alarming. As a last resource, therefore, 
to excite the compassion of the deities, they carried the emaciated 
person of Tooitonga to the place where his provisions were accus- 
toaied to be cooked ;* in the same manner as Finow was carried : — 
but notwithstanding all tWs, death overtook him in the course of 
eight days, after six weeks illness. 

About a month or six weeks after the funeral ceremonies were 
finished,! Finow, who had not broken his head (as they call it} 
at the grave of his father, because perhaps on a public occasion it 
would have looked in him like an ostentiUibus display of what 
might have been thought affected feeling, resolved to perform thiii 
ceremony in a more private manner,* accompanied only by a few 
of his warriors, to Whom he now signified his intention! Accord- 
ingly one morning he and his men began to prepare themselves 
for this affair, when unfortunately an accident happened, which to 
us Europeans (in the present times) would not have attracted the 
slightest attention ; but, in the estimation of these people, was a 
matter pregnant with the most important and serious consequent 
cfes ; — for at this time Mr. Mariner, on entering the house, hapi^ 
pened to sneeze ! Immediately every one present threw down hi* 
club, for who would proceed on so important an expedition after 
so dire an omen \\ Finow's eyes flashed with the fire of rage ; — 
directing them full on Mr. Mariner, he cursed him with the most 
bitter curse " strike your god !" — and, rising from the ground, he 
demanded why he came there ? — to which he answered, " Your 
father would not have asked me that question ; and I am surpris- 
ed that yoa are so much unlike him, as to believe in such supersti- 
tious nonsense," This was too much for him to bear, particularly 
before so many of his men ; and snatching up a club that lay near 

* It must be recollected that this is an act of great humility, that tbehigh 
and sacred chief of Tonga should resort to the place where his victuals art 
cooked* (See the account of the death of Finow, p. 231.) 

t Of which a description will be given hereafter, under the bead of Reli- 
gious Cerejuosies. 

X To sneeze at the moment of setting out on an expedition argiie5:, in their 
opinion, the most fatal results : even Finow who had a superior mind, cooid 
not efface from it the depth of th^ impression. 
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him he woaid hare instantly despatched him, if some of the mea.. 
preeent had not pushed Mr. Mariner out of the house, while the 
rest held Finovr. Upon this the former wished him good hye* — 
said that if he wanted him he might send for him, adding, that he 
c|id not heibre know that his presence was so disagreeable. Sere- 
rai meft then came oat of the house, and harried Mr. Mariner away, 
lest Finow, before his passion had time to cool, should pursue him, 
and affect some desperate revenge : he retired, therefore, to a 
bouse near the grave. Shortly after, Finow haying consulted with 
his mep upon die subject of Mr. Mariner's sneezing, resolved that, 
as be- was a foreigner, and had different gods, his sneezing was not 
to be considered of any consequence : they then proceeded to the 
grave to perform the ceremony of head-breaking, when Finow and 
all his men, inspired with enthusiasm, cut and bruised their heads 
in a shocking manner ; Finow in particular, not contented with the 
usual instruments, made use of a saw, the teeth of which he struck 
against his skull with such vehemence and good will, that he 
staggered as he went home with loss of blood. These scenes 
need not be farther described ; we have already had enough of 
them. 

, Mr. Mariner, immediately after this, proceeded to his plantation, 
resolving to remain there, and see how long Finow would be con- 
tented without his coa^>any. This conduct, according to the man- 
ners and customs of Europeans, appears extremely haughty, arro- 
gant and presumptions : for although Finow, in this instance, was 
undoubtedly much to blame in putting himself in such a violent 
rage, and Mr. Mariner in danger of his life, on the occasion of an 
accident which might so easily have happened, and might have 
been so difficult to avoid, yet the latter being so much the inferior, 
we might suppose it to be his duty first to ask pardon for the of- 
fence so unintentionally committed : but this plan would be far 
from producing a good effect in the Tonga islands : on the contra- 
ry, he would have been thought a mean-spirited fellow, ever willing 
to sink himself below the dignity of a man, to purchase the pardon 
and friendship of a superior. And had he acted in this way, the 
king would most undoubtedly have thought meanly of him, and 
never again have made him a confidmtial friend, which always im- 
plies something of an equality. 

* The expression answering to this in the Tonga language is bea ger no/p, 
(and you remain,^ and is a phrase always used in taking leave of any one. 
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In the evening (a few hours after his arrival at his plantation) 
a girl came with a message from his adopted mother, assuring him 
that he was perfectly safe, Finow having expressed his extreme 
sorrow for his own conduct : she advised him, however, not to re- 
turn to the king till after several invitations, nor even till he came 
in person to request a renewal of his friendship ; for although it 
was dangerous in Tonga to he too haughty, — on the other hand, 
too much suhmission would he as had (upon the principle above 
alluded to:) besides, as she was shortly going to live at the 
Hapai islands along with her father, she wished beforehand to see 
Mr. Mariner safe against all future designs and insults from inferi- 
or chiefs, by thu? counselling him to act with hecoming dignity to- 
wards even the king himself, whose friendship and sentiments to- 
wards Mr. Mariner she well knew. He according'ly took her ad- 
vice, and remained at the plantation ten days, notwithstanding re- 
peated messages from Finow, and entreaties to return ; and at last 
he so intimidated the messengers, by threatening to shoot them if 
they appeared again with that errand, that Finow at length resolv- 
i^d to fetch him himself; and accordingly one morning entered his 
^ house, and having awakened him, saluted him in the kindest and 
most affectionate manner, begged his pardon for his too hasty con- 
duct, and wept abundantly. After this period they were inseparsr 
ble friends. 

During this reconciliation, Finow explained to Mr. Mariner the 
cause of his unseasonable rage against him for sneezing : it was not 
that he had any superstitious idea of it as a bad omen, but that it 
might have this effect upon the minds of his men, and thus put off 
liiQ intended ceremony. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



T()e liung amubilates the diriee cbiefdom of Tooiton^a, and the cereraon j of 
inachi — Mr. Mariner^s adopted mother departs for Hapai — ^Jfae Btratagena 
used to prevent her female attendants from accompanying her — Spirited 
speech of Talo on this occasion^^All communication with the Hapai islands 
■hut up— The king^s extraordinary attention to the cultiYation and defence 
of the country — Interesting anecdote respecting two chiefs, Hala A'pi A'pf 

. flAd Tftlo-Attempt from the people of Hapai— Mr. Mariner diicovers an £)»- 
fopeap Tessel whilst on a fishing excursion : his men refusing to take him on 
board, he wounds on? mortally, and threatens the others, upon which thej 
paddle towards the ship— Anecdote of the wounded man— Mr.Mariner^s ar- 
rival on board, and reception from the captain — The king visits him in the 
ship : his behaviour on board : his earnest wish to go to England-^Mr.Marin^ 
fends on shove for the journal of the Port au Prince, and procures the es- 
oai^of two of hi« oonntrymen — Fiu>tber transactions on board^-^He tak^ 
a 4oi»l leav« of ih» Idng-^Tbe ahip sails for the Hapai islands. 



X N coasequence of Tooitonga^s death, the great obstacle to ahutr 
tiag up the comnuiaicatioD with Hapai was, for a time at least, re^ 
Iftaved ; but that it might be so more completely, the king came to 
a determiaatioD of having no more Tooi tongas, sihd thus to put a 
stop for ever to the ceremony of hiachi ; for he conceived that 
there was very little public utility in what was supposed to be 
th$ diviile authority of Tooitonga: but that it was, on the con- 
trary, a great and useless expense to the people. Tfeis measure, 
as may be imagined, did not prove very objectionable to the wishes 
of the multitude, as it relieved them from the inacki^ a very heavy 
tax ; and, in times of scarcity, of course extremely oppressive. In 
regard to the religious objections which one might suppose would 
be started against the endeavour to set aside an institution so an- 
cient, so venerable, and so sacred, as that of Tooitonga's divine au- 
thority, — it must be noticed that the island of Tonga had, for maoj 
yeai*s, been deprived of the power, presence, and influence of Tool- 
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tonga, owif% to its political situation ; and, notwithltlJidt^fappearei 
in the eyes of Fino w, and of all his chiefs, warriors, and subjects, to 
be not less favoured with the bounties of heaven and of nature than 
the other islands, excepting the mischief and destruction whicb 
arose from human passion end didturfoances : and if Topga gOuM 
exist without this divine chief, wbj^not Vavaoo,or any other island ? 
This st^ng argument growing still stronger, upon a little reflec 
ti(m, brought the chiefs, matabooles, and older members of soci^ 
ty, to the resolution, that Tooitonga was of no use at aU i and the 
people themselves, ever willing to fall into measured that gteatly 
promote their Interest, notwithstanding a few religioas scruples 
very soon came to be of the same opinion too. 

As soon as Finow had come to this determination, and to that of 
ihutting up all communication with the Hapai people, it became 
necessary to acquaint Tongamana, at his nest arrival, with thit 
naw regulation, and to forbid him ever to return to Vavaoo agahii 
In the^ean time, however, as Finow had promised Tooi Bolotod 
that his daughter (Mr. Mariner's adopted mother) should be allow- 
ed to proceed to him at the Hapais, she was ordered to get her- 
self and attendants ready to accompany Tongamana on his way 
back. Now it happened this person had a great number of female 
attendants, many of whom were some of the handsomest womeoat 
Vavaoo ; and, as the leave granted to her to depart was eqtially a 
licence for the departure of her attendants, Finow became appre** 
bensive that the alienation of so many fine women from the country 
would <yccasion considerable discontent among his young men, and 
would perhaps tempt some of them to take the same step. He sent, 
however, for Mali Habe, and told her, that, with her leave, h^ wouH 
contrive some means to keep back her women, whose departure 
inight occasion so much disturbance : in this intention she perfectly 
coincided, as she should have little use for them hereafter, in the re- 
tired life »he meant to lead with her father, two favourite attendtats, 
however, excepted, whom she begged to take with her. Matters 
being so far agreed on, Finow, to avoid the appearance of injustice 
on bis part, gave Mr. Mariner itistructions how to act, with a view . 
to liring about his object, as if it were a thought and impulse of his 
own. Accordingly, when Tongamana's canoe was ready to de- 
part, and every one in it, save Mafi Habe and her attendants,' she 
was carried en board, and her two favourite attendants immediate- 
ly followed : at this moment, when the rest of the women were 
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about to proceed mto the canoe, Mr. Mariner, who had purpoieljr 
stationed himself close at hand with his musket, seized hold of the 
foremost, and threw her into the water, and forbad the rest to fol* 
low, at the peril of being shot He then called ont to Fioow^s at* 
tendants, who were purposely seated on the beach, te come to his 
assistance, pretending to express hi9 wonder at their follj, in per- 
mitting those women to leave them, for whose protection they had 
o^n hazarded their lives in battle : upon this (as had been pre* 
▼iously concerted) they ran forward, and effectually prevented 
any of them from departing. At this moment, while their lamen- 
tations rent the air, Finow came down to the beach ; and inquiring 
the cause of this disturbance, they told him that Togi (Mr. Mariner) 
had used violent measures to prevent their accompanying their 
beloved mistress, and that the young chiefs had cruelly assisted 
him. One of these chiefs (Talo) then addressed Finow : — ^* We 
have all agreed to lose our lives rather than suffer these women, 
for whom we have so often fought, to take leave of us for ever. 
It is probable that we shall soon be invaded by the people of Hapai : 
and are we to suffer some of the finest of our women to go over to 
the men who will shortly become our enemies ? Those women, 
the sight and recollection of whom have so often cheered our hearts 
in the time of danger, and enabled us to meet the bravest and fieix> 
est enemies, and to put them to the rout ? If our women are to be 
sent away, in the name of the gods, send away also the guns, the" 
powder, and all our spears, our clubs, our bows and arrows, and 
every- weapon of defence : with the departure of the women our 
vrish to live departs also, for then we shall have nothing left worth 
protecting, and, having no motive to defend ourselves, it matters 
little how we die." 

Finow upon this was obliged to explain to Tongamana the ne- 
cessity of yielding to the sentiments of these young chiefs, to pre^ 
vent the discontent and disturbance which might otherwise take 
place. The canoe was now ordered to leave Vavaoo for the last 
time, and never more to return, for if she or any other canoe 
should again make her appearance from Hapai, her approach 
would be considered hostile, and proper measures would accordr 
ingly be adopted. At this moment, the w6men on the beach ear-> 
nestly petitioned Finow to be allowed to take a last farewell of 
their dear and beloved mistress, which on being agreed to, nearly 
two hours were taken up in this affecting scene^ 
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From this time Finow devoted his attention to the cultiratioii oT 
the island; and the exertions of this truly piatriotic chief were so 
far successful that the country soon hegan to promise the a|>peaT<- 
ance.of a far more beautiful and cultivated state than eyer : nor 
did he in the m^ean time neglect those things which were necessary 
for the better defence of the place, and accordingly the fortress 
underwent frequent examination and improvements. 

In the midst of these occupatioiis, however, a circumstance 
happened which might have been the cause of mtich civil disturb* 
ance. It is well worth relating, as it affords ^n admirable charac* 
ter of one of the personages concerned, and shews a principle of 
honour and generosity of mind, which ipust afford the highest 
pleasure to those who love to hear of acts worthy the character 
of humah nature. On one of the days of the ceremony known 
by the name of tow tom^ which is; celebrated on the malai, with^ 
wrestling, boxing, &c., a young chief, of the name of Talo, enter- 
ed into a wrestling-match with Hala Api Api (the young chief 
who, as may be recollected, was mentioned on the occasion of 
Toobo Nuha's assassination.) It should however be noticed, that 
a few days before, these two had held.a debate upon some subject, 
in which neither could convince the other. It is usual on such an 
occasion, to prevent all future fruitless argument upon the same 
topic, to settle the affair by wrestling : not that this mode is con- 
sidered in the light of a knock-down argument, perfectly convince 
ing In its nature, but it is the custom for those who bold a fruitless 
contention in argument, to end the affair the next opportunity, by a 
contention in physical strength, after which the ode who is beaten 
seldom presumes to intrude his opinion again on the other, at least 
not upon the same subject. Hala Api Api therefore challenged 
Talo on the spot. For a long time the contest was doubtful ; 
both well made, both men of great strength : at length, how- 
ever, it was the fate of Talo to fall, and thus the contest ended. 
The fallen chief, chagrined at this event, could not allow, in his 
own mind, that his antagonist had overcome him by superior 
strength, but rather owing to an accidental slip of his own foot ; 
and consequently resolved to enter the lists with him again at 
some future and favourable opportunity. This occasion of the cep- 

* An offering to the god of weather, beginning: at the time when the yams 
are full grown, and 19 performed every tepth day for eighty days. . ' 
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emoDj of tow iaw presenting itself, Talo left his comp^mooa and 
seated himself immediately c^posite. Hala Api Api ; a conduct whicb 
plainly indicated his wish that the latter in partipular should en* 
gage with him : a conduct, too, which, though sometimes adopted, 
is generally considered indicative of a quarrelsome disposition, be* 
cause the challenge ought not to be made to one in particular, but 
to any individual among those of a different place or party who 
chooses to accept it. As soon as Hala Api Api and his friends per- 
ceived this, it was agreed among them that he alone should op- 
pose him. Id a short time Talo arose and advanced ; Hala Api 
Api immediately closed with him and threw him with a severe 
fall. At this moment the shouts of the people so exasperated 
Tale, (for he had made sure in his own mind of gaining a victory) 
that on the impulse of passion, he struck his antagonist, whilst ris* 
iog off him, a violent blow in the face; on which Hala Api Api 
threw himself in a posture of defence, and demanded if he wished 
to box with him : Talo, without returning an answer, snatched a 
tocco tocco^* and would evidently have run him through the body 
if he had not been withheld. Hala Api Api, with a nobleness of 
spirit worthy of admiration, seemed to take no notice of this, but 
smiling returned to his seat amid the acclamations of the whole 
assembly. All applauded his greatness of soul, as conspicuous 
DOW as on other occa«ons ; Finow in particular shewed signs 
of much satisfaction, and in the evening, when be was drinking 
cava with the matabooles, whilst this noble chief had the honour 
to wait on them, the king addressed himself to him, returiung 
thanks for the presence of mind which be had proved, and his 
co(^ne$s of temper; which conduct had placed his superiority and 
bravery in a far more splendid light than if he had given way to re- 
sentment : and as to his retiring, without seeking farther to prolong 
the quarrel, he was convinced (he said) that he had in view nothing 
but the peace and happiness of the people, which would undoubt- 
edly have been disturbed by an open rupture with a man who was 
at the head of so powerful a party. To this the young chief 
made only this reply : " Co ho mo6ni /'t and appeared Qvetrcome 
by a noble modesty, at being so much praised (contrary to custom) 
before so large an assembly. 

* A spear about five feet long, used by them as a walking stick, but seldom 
employed in battle. 

f Meaning literally, " it is yoiir truth :"--that is, Trhatyoa say is true. 
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In the mean while, Talo, coosciohs of his etror, arid ashamed to 
appear in public, retired to one of his plantations called M6te ; 
whilst Hala Api Api, imagining what must be the distress of his 
feelings, resoWed upon a reconciliation, and haying intimated this 
to his men, he diesilred them to go armed, in case any misunder- 
standing should accidentally arise. Accordingly, one morniiig he 
and his men left the mooa^ after having given out that he was go- 
ing up the country to kill some hogs of his that were running wild : 
this he did lest the circumstance of his men being armed should 
^JQ rise to false and dangerous suspicions respecting his intention ; 
and, at the same time, he invited several of Finow's men to come 
and partake of the feast. As soon as they had left the fortress, he 
imparted to them all his real intention to offer Talo his former 
friendship, and to assure him that he had forgotten the late affair. 
When they arrived near the plantation, Hala Api Api went on a 
short distance before, and on entering the house found Talo fast 
asleep, attended only by his wife and one of her servants : 
they were both employed in farining him. He left his spear on 
the outside of the house, and carried his club in with him. The 
noise he made on entering awoke Talo ; who, imagining that the 
other had come to assassinate him, started up, seizing his club, 
rushed out of the house, and fled v Hala Api Api pursued him, tak- 
ing with hfm bis spear : his feelings now being greatly hurt to see 
one % him so cowardly, who of late had matched himself as his 
equal, he at length became so exasperated that he threw his spear 
at him ; which, however, fortunately got entangled in some bush- 
es. At this moment Talo was considerably in advance, in conse- 
quence of the time which it took the other to go back to the oppo- 
site side of the house for his spear : the latter was noted, howev- 
er, for hid swiftness, and conscious that he should overtake biro, 
he continued the pursuit. Before Talo had crossed the field of 
high grass adjoining his house, he was under the necessity of throw- 
ing off his gnatoo^ and very shortly after he threw away his club 
too. Hala Api Api stopped to pick it up, and thus loaded with 
two clubs he bounded after him with such extraordinary fleetness, 
that before they had half crossed the next field he overtook hfrn, 
and catching hold of him by a wreath of flowers that hung round 
his neck, exclaimed with generous indignation, " Where did you 
expect to escape to ? Are you a bird that you can fly to the 
skies ; or a ^irit that you can vanish tp Bolotoo ?— ^Here is youf 
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cltib, which yoti so cowardly threw away ; take it, and learn that 
I come not to deprive you of life, but to proffer you again my 
friendship, -which you once prized so highly -."with that he em- 
braced him, and tearing his own gnatoo^ gave htm half to weur. 
By this time Hala Api Api^s men coming up, he despatched then 
immediately to the garrison to prevent any disturbances which 
might arise from a false report of this adventure for a few of 
Talons men being near the house, and mistaking Hala Api Api's 
intention, imagined the fate of tbeir chief inevitable, and had be- 
taken themselves immediately to the garrison, with a view to ex- 
cite the adherents of Talo to revenge his death ; for he was a pow- 
erful chief, had belonged to the former garrison, and would un- 
doubtedly have had most of the chiefs of Vavaoo for the avengers 
of his cause. The two chiefs returned as soon as posable to Fel- 
letoa, to shew the people that they had entered again into a 
friendly alliance. When they arrived they foand the whole 
place in such a state of disturbance, all being up in arms, party 
against party, that in all probability if they had arrived a little 
later, war would already have broken out. At the sight of them, 
matters were soon adjusted ; and their mutual fnendship became 
fltronger than ever. 

A short time after this, the people of Hapai clearly shewed 
their intention of commencing hostilities ; but were defeated in 
the very act by the vigilance and bravery of some of Finow's 
young warriors, among whom Mr. Mariner had the honour to take 
an active part. One day most of the large sailing canoes were 
launched, for the double purpose of procuring from some of the 
outer islands a quantity of coarse sand, aad to convey those whose 
business it was to cut flag-stones for the grave of Tooitonga, to dif- 
ferent places for that end. Owing, however, to contrary winds, 
^they were not able to make the shores of Vavaoo that evening ; 
9nd, in consequence, Finow, who was with them, proposed to re- 
main at the island of Toonga during the night. A short time after, 
they received intelligence from a fisherman that a canoe, appar- 
ently from Hapai, was approaching, and, it was supposed, with an 
hostile intent, as she had a quantity of anns on board, and many 
men. In consequence of this, the young warriors requested of 
Finow leave to proceed in a number of small canoes (as the wind 
was unfavourable for large ones,) and endeavour to cut them o£ 
After a due consultation this was granted ; and eleven canoes, raai^- 
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%^ wi^ tbe choicest warriors, paddled towards a smafl i^aad at 
a little distance, oq which the Ha^ people had knded. As it 
was a moonlight night, the enemy saw them, and concealed thei»- 
selTes behind certain bashes at a sioall distance from the beach^ 
where they »iip|>08ed Finow^s men would land: they were right ia 
^leir conjecture, and, as soon as Fiaow's warrioirs were arrired^ 
the «nefny rushed upon them with their usual ye}I, and occasion- 
ed nHich disorder aod alarm, but soon rallying, they pressed oa 
them in return so closely and bravely, that they were obliged to 
retreat towards the place where their canoe lay ; and here a most 
severe confiict ensued. Unfortunately, in hurrying on shore frooi 
the canoes, Mr, Mariner's ammunition got wet, which rendered hia 
musket of little use, hence he was obliged to employ only a how 
and arrows. The enemy finding themselves so well matched, 
and thinking they might soon be attacked hy forces from the maiA 
land (Vavaoo,) they embarked as speedily as they could ; hut in 
doing which, they lost ten or twelve men. Mr. Mariner agaia 
tried to use his musket, and, after repeated trials, succeeded in 
shootiDg the two men that steered (it being a double canoe,) filter 
which he returned with hid own party to their canoes, leaving 
nineteen of the enemy dead on the field, besides the two killed in 
J&e canoe : their own loss were four, killed on the spot, and three 
otiiersywho died afterwards of their wounds. The enemy were about 
sixty in number; themselves about fifty. In tilts afiair Mr. Marinetr 
onfortunately received a violent blow cm the knee by a stone from 
a sling, which .lamed him for a considerable length of time, it 
appeared from the account of a boy, who was wounded and taken 
funsoner, that the enemy intended to proceed as secretly as possi- 
jble to the westward of Vavaoo, and, under cover of the night, to 
make incursions on shore, and do all the mischief in their power. 
For the space of about two months after this affair, no circum • 
stance worthy of note took place : no other attack from ^e peo<- 
ple of Hapai was attempted, and all seemed peaceable and quiet. 
At the end of this period, however, there happened a circumr 
stance, the most fortunate of all to Mt*. Mariner, viz. that of hiis 
escape. In this time of peace, when he had nothing in which to 
employ himself, but objects of recreation and amusement^ some- 
times with Finow, or other chiefs, and sometimes by himself, he 
would frequently go out for two or three days together, aipong 
the neifhbooring small islands, on a fishing excursion: ashewa0 
M % 
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#ne eTenifig retiming homeward in his canoe, after haying been out 
three days, he espied a sail in the westward horizon, just as the 
sun had descended below it ; this heart-cheering sight no sooner 
caught his attention than he pointed it out to the three men in the 
canoe with him (hi^ servants that woilted on his plantatTon,) and 
desired them to paddle him on board, holding out to them what an 
advantageous opportunity now offered itself to enridb themselves 
with beads, axes, lookii^-glasses, kc.; an opportunity which they 
might never again meet with : to this they replied, that they had 
seen her before, but that their fear of his wishing to go on board 
prevented them from pointing her out to him, for they had often 
heard their chiefs say, that they never meant to let him go if they 
conld help it ; and hence they were apprehensive that their brains 
would be knocked out, if they suffered him to estape. Mr. Mari- 
ner then condescended to intreat them to pull towards the vessel, 
promising them very rich rewards. After conrersing together 
and whispering something between themselves, they told him, that 
notwithstanding the great esteem and respect they had for him, 
they owed it as a duty to their chiefs to refuse his request; and, 
npon thiSf they began to paddle towards the nearest shore. Mr. 
Mariner instantly demanded, in an elevated tone of voice, why 
tiiey talked about the fear of chiefs f were they not his servants^ 
and had he not a right to act with them as be pleased f He then 
took in his hand his musket fVom behind him, when the man who 
sat next immediately declared, that if he made any resistance, he 
would die in opposing him, rather than allow him to escape : upon 
this, Mr. Mariner summoned up all his strength, and struck him a 
most violent blow, or rather stab, near the loins, with the muz- 
zle of the piece, exclaiming at the same time, ''Tagiko Hoiooa^ 
CO ho maie e.^^* This lunge produced a dangerous wound, for 
4he -musket, being a very old one, had grown quite sharp at the 
muzzle, and was, besides, impelled by the uncommon force with 
which, inspired by the prospect of escape, he felt himself animat- 
ed : the man immediately fell flat in the bottom of the canoe, 
senseless, and scarcely with a groan.t * Mr. Mariner instantly pull- 

• Meaning, literally^ " Strike your Hotooa, there's your death !'* which 
are forms of energetic expressions, used like oaths, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, calculated to express vengeance. 

t This man whos^e name was Teoo Fononga, well deserved the fate he met 
with : he used to beat his wife anmercifuUy, for which Mr. Mftriner had fre* 
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ed his legs out straight : he thea presented his musket to the other 
two, who appeared somewhat panioiitruck, and threatened to 
blow out their brains if they did not instantly obey his orders, and 
pull towards the vessel. They accordingly put about, and made 
towards her. The one that Mr. Mariner wounded was a piece 
of ai warrior, but the other two had never been in battle, and, as 
he supposes, did not know, but what he could fire off his musket aa 
often as he pleased without loading it : be this as it may, they were 
now perfectly obedient,and he encouraged them farther, by remind* 
ing them that they had a good excuse to make to their chiefs, siuce 
it was by compulsion, and not by will, that they acted. In the^nean 
time, he kept a strict eye both upon them and the man in the bot« 
torn of the canoe ; upon those, lest they should take an opportu« 
nity to upset the canoe^ and swim to the shore, with which they 
were well acquainted, and upon this, lest he should recover and 
attempt the same thing, or else make an unexpected attack : for« 
tuDately he did not stir the whole night.* They did not come up 
with the vessel till about daylight next morning, owing to the dis* 
tance they had to go, for they were about four miles off the north* 
west part of Vavaoo, and the ship bore west-s^outh-west, about five 
miles distant, steering under easy sail, to the south end of that isl- 
and : besides which, they were much fatigued with having pulled 
about the whole day against a heavy sea, and were short of any 
provisions, except raw fish. During the whole night, the man in 
the bottom of the canoe, lay perfectly still, and showed no sign^ 
of life, except a slight gurgling noise in his throat, which waa 
heard now and then. As soon as the canoe pulled up alongside 
the brig, Mr. Mariner, without stopping to hail, on the impulse of 
the moment, jumped up into the main chains, and was very near bet- 
ing knocked overboard by the sentinel, who took him for a native, 
for his skin was grown very brown, his hair very long, and tied up 

qtient]y knocked him down with a club : He formerly had a wife who, tn time 
of scarcity, he killed and ate : since that time having several children, more 
than he wished, he kil^d a couple of them to get them out of the way. His 
best quaMties were being an excellent fisherman, and a very hardoworkini; 
fellow. % 

* It may be remarked, also, that this was the season for sharks, and thei^ 
consciences, probably were not quite clear from having infringed some pro- 
hibition Of another, in consequence of whichj according to their notlonS) they 
were Kable to be devoured by sharks. 
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in a knot, trith k (ufbdn rbtind tfie bead, and ^h apr6ii of the 
leaved of the cdi tree I'otind hid waist: this disguise wovrld have 
i^airanted the cohdiict 6f the dentinel, but as sooii ks Mr. Marinet 
ifpoke English, and told him b^ was an Englishman, be ^llo^ed bim 
to come on deck, ^here be addressed the captain, who cordially 
shook hands with bim. The latter bad heard from th^ Cap- 
tain 6£ a schooner the whole unfortunate affair of the Port au 
Prince ; fdr the schoone^ brought away two men from one of thesd 
islands during the time that Mr. Mariner was in another quarter, 
^on som^ business for Finoiir. 

Th% captairi presented him with a pair of trowsers arid a Shirt ; 
the lattef*, it must be said, kas neithet very new hor vety clean ; 
iii consequence, b^ todk the pains to Wash it, and hang it up in 
the i'igging to dry : In the morning, however, it had disappeaf-ed, 
it the honest instigation of somebody ; hence, his whole stofck of 
apparel consisted of the sdid pair of trowsers ; nor did be get bet- 
i^t provided till be arrived in China, about seven weeks after- 
f^ards. But to f»etum to the Subject : the brig proved to be th* 
Favourite, Captain fisk, from Port Jackson, about i3d tons bur- 
then ; had on board about 90 tons of mother of pearl shells, pro- 
cured from the Society islands : she intended to make up her Toy- 
age with sahdal wood from the Fiji islands, and thence to pi-oceed 
to China. 

Mr. Mai*iner requested the captain to give the men in th« ca- 
tioe, which brought him, some beads, as a reward for their trouble, 
fee, and also an axe as a present for Finow. The captain liberal- 
ly complied ; and the canoe left the shijp with a message from Mr. 
Mariner to the king, requesting bim to come on board. As to the 
Vounded tnan, he was in all prbbability, dead ; at least the dtbet 
tivo seemed to think so by his not stirring, ahd so took no trouble 
aboilt hiih. By this time therfe wei>e about two hundred small ca- 
noes near the vessel, and several large ones, so that all the people 
of Vavaoo seemed to be assembled to view the brig, for the whole 
beach was also crowded. As the vessel was very short of pro- 
yiisionfl, a Tery brisk traffic was cartied on with the natives by the 
captain and mate, for yams, bogs, kc, : hence orders were ^ten 
ib Ihfe cfew tiol to purchase any mttrie trltakels, till they bad pro^ 
cured plenty of provisions, »About the middle of the day FinoW 
tame along side tvitb bis sister and several of her female attend- 
Bnts, bringing off, as a present for Mr, Mariner, five large hogs, and 
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fiwrtylargt jams, each weighii^ not less than thirty pounds, aii4 
•ome of the largest sixty or seventy pounds : these things Mr. Ma- 
riner hegged leave, to transfer* to the captain, and presented them 
accordingly. Notwithstanding repeated messages from the chiefs 
on shore to Finow, requesting him to return, he resolved to sleep 
•n board that night, if the captain would allow him, which he 
readily did. The women, however, intimated their wish to re- 
torn, not liking the thought of trusting their persons among a num- 
ber of strange men. Mr. Mariner found it very difficult to remove 
their scruples, by assuring them that they should not be molested. 
At length, however, they consented to remain, on his promise to 
take care of them, snd to roll them all up in a sail, in which state 
they laid the whole night in the steerage ; and, as they said, slept 
comfortably. As to Finow, he was very well contented with sleep- 
ing on a sail on the cabin deck. As the weather was remarkably 
fine, the brig did not come to an anchor, but stood off and od dur- 
ing the whole of the night At daylight canoes came alongside^ 
in-great numbers ; but from prudent motives, dictated by former 
disasters, no mope than three of the natives were allowed to come 
on board at a time, six sentinels being kept constantly on deck for 
that purpose. In the canoes were several chiefs, who came to 
request Finow to return on shore, as the people were greatly 
alarmed lest he should form a determination of going to Papalangi 
(land of white people.) They brought off some cava for him, but 
which he declined drinking, saying that ne had tested some on 
board (wine) which was far preferable : indeed, he considered it 
so much superior, that the thoughts of cava quite disgv^ted 
him. He made a hearty dinner at the captain^s table— ate plenty 
^f roast pork, with which he admired very much the flavour of the 
■age and onions : the fowls he cared very little about, but partook 
of some made dishes. The ladies also ate very heartily ; but Fi« 
now handled a knife and fork, though for the first time in his life, 
with great dexterity ; sometimes, indeed, his majesty forgot him- 
self a httle, and laid hold of the meat with his fingers ; but instant- 
ly recollecting that he was doing wrong, he would put it down 
again, exclaiming, wo^ ! gooa te gnalo ! £h ! I forgot myself! The 
hatural politeness which he evinced on every occasion charmed 
the captain and the officers so much, that they could not help ac- 
knowledging that it far surpassed any other instance of good man- 
^t is a very common thing amoD|; the natives^ to transfer a present.' 
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ners tbey had witnessed among the inhahitants of the South l^ea 
islands ; and not only in hehaviour, hat in intelligence, he seemed 
to excel : his inquiries about the use and application of what he 
saw were frequent and indeed troublesome ; but then his deport- 
ment was so affable, and his manner so truly polite, that nobody 
could be offended with him. He requested permission to lie down 
in the captain's bed, that he might be able to say what none of the 
people of Vavaoo could boast of, that he had been in a Papalangi 
bed. Permission being readily granted, he lay down, and was de- 
lighted with his situation ; and said, Ihat being now in an English 
bed, he could fancy himself in England. Some time after, being 
left in the cabin by himself, though watched unknown to him, 
he did not offer to take, or even touch, a single bead, or any thing 
else, excepting the captain's hat ; but which, not choosing to put 
•n without asking leave, he went on deck on purpose to request 
Mr. Mariner to obtain permission of the captain for so great a lib- 
erty. So different was he from the generality of these islanders, 
who, stimulated by curiosity, if not by a less honest motive, would 
Bot scruple to take a man's hat off his head, unbidden, twirl it 
about, and be very careless about returning it, if not reminded by 
the owner. 

About the middle of the day Finow went on shore to quiet the 
people, who were become very clamorous on account of his long 
stay : but he returned on board soon after, bringing with him a 
quantity of cooked victuals, ripe bananas, &c. for the crew ; and 
also a present for the captain, consisting of a valuable spear and 
club, a large bale ofgnaioo^ a large hog, a hundred small yams, and 
two canoes' load of cocoa-nuts. 

So delighted was Finow with every thing he saw on board,so high 
an opinion had he of the character of the Papahngisy and so desir- 
ous was he of arriving at those accomplishments which raised them 
80 high above the character of the Tonga people, that he could not 
help several times expressing his wish to accompany Mr. Mariner 
to England. On the third day, which was the day of the brig's de- 
parture, his importunities on the subject became extremely urgent, 
so much so, thkt Mr. Mariner could not refrain expressing them 
to the captain ; but who refused (as might be expected) to accede 
to a wish which seemed to promise no future good to an individ- 
ual in Finow's circumstances, arriving in a strange country, with- 
out protection, and without patronage. This was a sore disap- 
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poititment to him, as it must have been to one who waflt^williDg to 
make such large sacrifices to the accomplishment of his hopes ;-^ 
to one who would hare resigned a princely state and dignity, and 
all the respect paid by obedient subjects to an arbitrary monarch| 
for the sake of visiting a country, where, as Mr. Mariner explain- 
ed to him, he could expect at best but a very inferior mode of 
life, comparing it with what he had been accustomed to. But the 
arguments this gentleman used were all in vain ; Finow would not, 
—could not be divested of his wishes : he thought if l^e could but 
learn to read and write, and think like a Papalangi, that a state of 
poverty, with such high accomplishments, was far superior to re- 
gal authority in a state of ignorance. 

Seeing, however, that his wish was this time at least destined to 
be thwarted, he made his friend solemnly promise, — and before 
their final separation, made him again repeat that promise, and 
swear to the fulfilment of it by his father^ and by the god whogoroemed 
him^ that he would some time or another return, or endeavour to 
return in a large canoe, (a ship,) and take him away with him to 
England ; and in case his subjects should stand averse to such a 
measure, that he would complete his project by force of arms. 
JMr. Mariner having repeated this promise, Finow embraced him, 
and shed tears. 

It would be very interesting to know what would be the result 
of removing an individual, of Finow^s disposition and intellectual 
powers, from the state of society in which he had been brought 
up, into a civilized country ; into a scene so widely different from 
every thing he had been accustomed to, where every circumstance 
would be new, and every object calculated to draw forth the pow- 
ers of his natural understanding, to judge of their propriety, absurd- 
ity, or excellence. Finow's intellect, as we shall by and by more 
clearly see, when we take a survey of his character, was far, very 
far above the common : there was enterwoven in the very texture 
of his mind a spirit of philosophical inquiry, directed by the 
best of all motives — the desire of human improvement ; — not the 
ofispring of common curiosity, but that noble impulse, which 
goads the mind on in the pursuit of knowledge, at whatever risk, 
and with whatsoever suflfering. But we must leave this subject 
for the present, to take a farther view of the transactions on board. 

The captain had a quantity of pearl oystershells, which are 
ifonsidard by the natives a very beautiful ornament, and very 
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0carce among thera, as those which they hare ac^ not capable of 
beiog so fiaely polished : these attracted Finow^s fancy, which the 
captain ohserving, made him a present of several ; hut, however, 
he did not direct his attention to mere matters of ornament : he 
reflected that he had very few gunflints on shore ; and he ventur- 
ed, in a very modest manner, to ask the captain for a supply of aa 
article that would be so useful to him* in defending his newly es- 
tablished kingdom of Vavaoo against the encroachments of the 
Hapai people ; and the captain liberally complied with his re* 
quest. 

Mr. Mariner had on shore, in a concealed place, the journal of 
the Port au Prince, which he was now desirous of securing. The 
reader may here be reminded, that in the early part of Mr. Mari- 
ner's residence at these islands, the late king ordered him to give 
op his books and papers, which were afterwards burnt, as instru- 
ments of witchcraft ; it happened, however, fortunately, that he 
had concealed this journal beneath the matting of the house, and 
thus it escaped the flames. After that period, reflecting what a 
risk there was of its being discovered, whether he left it there, 
or carried it about with him, particularly as the times were so un- 
eettled, he confided it to the care of his adopted mother, Mafi 
Habe, who faithfully kept it in her possession, concealed in the 
middle of a bale of gnatoo ; which, along with others, was always 
conveyed to whatever island or distant place she went to reside 
at : and when she left Vavaoo to go and live with her father at the 
Hapai islands, she gave it up to Mr. Mariner, who concealed it in 
the middle of a barrel of gunpowder, without the knowledge of 
any one else ; for although he had at that time conaiderable pow- 
er and influence, and a suflicient number of confidential friends, 
he thought it best to conceal it in a safe place, where no native 
was likely to find it, and consequently no ridiculous prejudice 
likely to deprive him of it. To get it again into his possession, 
he obtained the captain's consent to detain Finow Fiji (the king's 
uncle) on board till the journal was brought to him ; and accord- 
ingly two natives were despatched, with directions where to find 
it ; they had orders, at the same time, to bring back with, them 
three Englishmen that were on shore, viz. James Waters, Thomas 
Brown, and Thomas Dawson. In the mean while, Finow Fiji, on 

* Finow knew the use of a mudket exceedingly well, and was a very good 
shot* 
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iioderstanding that he was detained a prisoner, tamed very pale, 
and was eridentlj greatly alarmed : and even when Mt. Marber 
explained to him the cause, he seemeid still to think every thing 
was not right ; and expressed his apprehension that they were 
going to take him to England to answer for the crime of the Hapai 
people, in taking the Port au Prince, and murdering the crew : 
the other assured him that his fears were groundless ; for, as he 
was not a party concerned in that sad affair, the English people 
would never think of punishing the innocent for the guilty : 
" True !" he replied, " and you know that 1 have always befriended 
you, and that I am not a treacherous character ; and that rather than 
assist in taking a Papalangi «hip, T would do all that lay in my pow- 
er to prevent such an outrage.'^ To this Mr. Mariner cordially 
gave his assent, and the chief seemed quite satisfied : his people 
in the canoes were, however, far from being so, — ^they raised great 
clamours, and loudly demanded his liberation ; and even his own 
assurances could scarcely remove their apprehensions. Finow 
Fiji told Mr. Mariner that he should have been particularly sony 
to have been taken away, when his nephew was just in the infan- 
cy of his reign, and might want his counsel and advice, and th«l 
be deprived of the pleasure of seeing him govern prosperously^ 
and make his people happy, which from his ability and excellent 
disposition, he had no doubt would be the case. At length the ca* 
noe returned with the journal and the Englishmen. James Waters 
was not disposed, however, to return to England : he was an old 
man, and had become infirm, and he reflected that it would be a 
difficult matter for him to get his bread at home ; and as he enjoy- 
ed at Vavaoo every convenience that he could desire, he chose to 
end his days there. 

Finow^s sister, a girl of about fifteen years of age, went on shore, 
and brought on board several other women of rank, who were aQ 
greatly pleased that they were allowed to come into the ship and 
satisfy their curiosity. Finow^s sister, who was a very beautiful, 
lively girl, proposed in joke, to go to England, and see the white 
women : she asked if they would allow her to wear the Tonga 
dress, ^^ though perhaps,'^ she said, '^ that would not do in sncli a 
cold country in the winter season. I don't know what I should do 
at that time : but Togi tells me that you have hot-houses for plants 
from warm climates, so I should like to live ail winter in a hot- 
house. Could I bathe there two or three times a day wjithout bc- 
N 2 
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iai^ seen ? I wonder whether I should stand a chance of getting a 
husband ; but my skin is so brown, I suppose none of the young 
Papalangi men would have me : and it would be a great pity to 
leave so many handsome young chiefs at Vavaoo, and go to Eng- 
land to live a single life. — ^If I were to go to England I would amass 
a great quantity of beads, and then I should like to return to Ton- 
ga, because in England beads are so common that nobody would 
admire me for wearing them, and I should not have the pleasure 
of being envied." — She said, laughing, that either the white men 
must niake very kind and good tempered husbands, or else the 
white women must have very httle spirit, for them to live so long 
together without parting. She thought the custom of having only 
one wife a very good one, provided the husband loved her ; if not, it 
was a very bad one, because he would tyrannize over her the more, 
whereas if his attention was divided between fiYe or six, and he 
did. not behave kindly towards them, it would be very easy to de- 
ceive him. These observations, of which Mr. Mariner was inter- 
preter, afforded very great amusement. Finow, and the late 
Tooitonga's son (about 12 years of age,) together with the females, 
now commenced dancing and singing, at the request of the captain^ 
and which gave the ship's company much entertainment. 

Before the ship's departure, Mr. Mariner was charged ^ith sev- 
eral messages from the chiefs of Vavaoo to those of Hapai. Among 
others, Finow sent his strong recommendations to Toobb Toa to be 
contented with the Hapai islands, and not to think of invading Va- 
Taoo ; to stay and look to the prosperity of his own^ dominions, for 
that was the way to preserve peace and happiness : v '* Tell him 
again," said he, ^^ that the best way to make a country powerful 
and strong against all enemies is to cultivate it well, for then the 
people have something worth fighting for, and will defend it with 
invincible bravery; I have adopted this plan, and his attempts upon 
Vavaoo will be in vain !" — Several warriors sent insulting messa- 
ges to the Hapai people, saying " ^e shall be very happy to see 
them at Vavaoo, and will take care to entertain them well, and 
give them plenty of bearded spears to eat, and besides, we have 
got some excellent Toa wood (clubs) of which we shall be glad to 
give them an additional treat ! we hope they will come and see us 
before they shall have worn out the fine Vavaoo gnatoo of which 
they took away so much when they visited us last ;" (alluding to 
their late unsuccessful expedition.) — Hala Api Api had considerable 
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proi>€rrty at tbe island of Foa, and he sent a message to an old mata« 
boole residing there, (who had been a faithful serrant to his fath- 
er,) to gather air his moveable property, consisting of some whale's 
teeth and a considerable quantity of Hamoa mats, and deposit it in 
a house of his upon the beach, that he might come some time un- 
der cover of the night, and secure it. 

Some of the Vavaoo warriors proposed a plan, if the captain 
would lend them the use of the ship, to kill Toobo T6a and his 
greatest fighting-men, in revenge for his murder of their lamented 
chief, the brave Toobo Nuha. The plan was for about two hun- 
dred of the choicest Vavaoo warriors to conceal themselves below 
on board the Favourite, and when she arrived at the Hapai islands, 
Toobo Toa and many other considerable chiefs and warriors were 
to he invited on board, and then the boarding nettings being hauled 
up that none might escape, at a signal to be given the Vavaoo peo- 
ple were to rush on deck and despatch them all with their clubs. 
To thi«, of course, the captain did not consent. 

Finow consigned to Mr. Mariner's care a present for Mafi Habe, 
consisting of a bale of fine Vavaoo gnatoo and five or six strings of 
handsome beads, and also his of a tai-toogoo (" love unceasing.") — 
His wife also sent her a present of three valuable Hamoa mats, with 
her ofa tai-toogoo. 

The ship now prepared to take her departure from Vavaoo, and 
Mr. Mariner to take leave of his Vavaoo friends, probably forever : 
the king again embraced him in the most affectionate manner, 
made him repeat his promises to return, if possible, to Tonga, and 
take him back to England, that he might learn to read books of 
history, study astronomy, and thus acquire a Papalangi mind. As 
to the government of Vavaoo, he said that might be consigned to 
the care of his uncle, who would make a good king, for he was a 
brave man, a wise man, and withal a lover of peace. At this part- 
ing, abundance of tears were shed on both sides. Finow returned 
to his canoe with a heavy heart, and Mr. Mariner felt all the sweet 
bitterness of parting from much loved friends to visit his native 
country : he bade a long adieu to the brave and wise Finow Fiji, — 
to the spirited and heroic Hala Api Api, — natural characters which 
want of opportunity render scarce, or which are not observable 
amid the bustle and business of civilized life. The canoe returned 
to the beach, — the ship got under weigh, and steered her course to 
the Hapai islands, leaving Vavaoo and all her flourishing planta-> 
tions lessening in the distance. 
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JLN taking leave of those with whom we have long resided, and 
whose ways and habits we have got accustomed to, whose virtues 
have gained our esteem, and whose kindnesses have won our affec- 
tions ; — ^in leaving them and the scenes that surround them, never to 
return, tbe human heart feels a sad void, which no lapse of time, 
no occupations, no new friendships seem likely ever to fill up : all 
their good qualities rush upon the mind in new and lively colours, 
/ all their faults appear amiable weaknesses essential to their charac- 

f ter. When we lose a friend by death, we compare it, by way of 

consolation, to a long absence at a long distance ; but it is equally 
just to reverse the comparison, and to say of a separation like this 
that it is as death, which at one cruel stroke deprives us of man^ 
friends ! 
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Mr. 'Mariner as he looked towards Vavaoo, now fast decliDtng in 
the horizon, experienced sentiment^ wUch he nev^r before h^d 
fek to sqch a degree : his faithful roemorj presented a thousand 
little incidents in rapid succession, which he wondered he had 
never before sufficiently noticed : the late king, though lying in 
the fytoca of his ancestors, was now as much aliye to him as his 
son, or Finow Fiji, or Hala Api Api, or any other friend that he 
bad just parted with. He recollected how often, at his request, 
he had laid down upon the same mat with him, in the erening, to 
talk about the king of England, and after a long conversation, when 
Finow supposed him to be asleep, he would lay his hand gently 
upon his forehead and say, " Poor Papalangi ! what a distance his 
eouDtry is off ! Very likely his father and mother are now talking 
about him, and comforting themselves by saying ^ perhaps to-mor- 
row a ship will arrive and bring our son back to us.' " The next 
moment all the amiable qualifications of the present king present- 
ed themselves to his view? and as we have not yet drawn a charac* 
ter 90 well worthy to be noticed, we shall now attempt to display 
it in its true and native colours, trusting that it will afford a consid- 
erable share of pleasure to the generality of readers. 

Finow, the present king of Vavaoo, about twenty^five years of 
age% was in stature five feet ten inches ; well proportioned, ath* 
letic, and graceful ; his countenance displayed a beautiful expres- 
sion of openness and sincerity ; his features, taking them altogeth- 
er, were not quite so strongly marked, nor was his. forehead quite 
so high as those of his father, nevertheless they expressed an am- 
ple store of intellect. Notwithstanding the beneyolent mildness 
and play of good humour in his countenance, his eye shot forth a 
penetrating look of inquiry from beneath a promhieot brow that 
seemed to^be the seat of intelligence : the lower part of his face 
was well made ; his teeth were very white, hi^ lips seemed ever 
ready to express something good humoured or witty. His whole 
physiognomy, compared with that of his late father, possessed less 
clignity, but more benevolence ; less chief-like superiority, but 
more intellect : his whole exterior was calculated to win the es- 
teem of the wise and good, while that of his father was well adapt- 
ed to command the admiration of the multitude. The character 
of the father was assodated with the sublime and powerful ; that 
of the son with the beautiful and engaging. His language was 
strong, concise, and expressive, with a voice powerful, deep, and 
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melodious. His eloquence fell short of effect compared with that of 
bis fathier, but be did not possess the art of dissimulation. The 
speech which he made on coming into power struck all the roata- 
booles with astonishment ; they wondered to hear so much elo- 
quence tempered with wisdom, so much modesty combined with 
firmness, proceed from the lips of so young a man ; and they prophe- 
sied well of him, — ^that he would reign in the affections of his peo- 
ple, and have no conspiracies or civil disturbances to fear. His gen- 
eral deportment was engaging : his step firm, manly and graceful : 
he excelled in all athletic sports, racing, wrestling, boxing, and club- 
figbting : he was cool and courageous, but a lover of peace. He was 
fond of mirth and good humour : he was a most graceful dancer : 
he was passionately delighted with romantic scenery, poetry, and 
vocal concerts : these last had been set aside, in a great measure, 
during his father's warlike reign ; but when the son came into 
power, he revived them, and had bands of professed singers at his 
house almost every night. He used to say that the song^ amused 
men's minds, and made them accord with each other, — caused 
them to love their country, and to hate conspiracies. He was of 
a most humane and benevolent disposition, but far, very far from 
being weak in this respect, for he was a lover of justice : the peo- 
ple readily referred to him for a decision of their private quarrels, 
on which occasions he was never thought to have judged rashly ; 
if he could not immediately decide, he adjourned the cause till the 
next day, and in tbe mean time took the trouble to inquire further 
particulars of those who knew more of the matter. If he was se- 
vere with any body, it was with his own servants, for he used to 
say that his father was too partial to them, by which means they 
had become assuming, taking upon themselves the character of 
chiefs, and oppressing others of the lower orders, but now he would 
make them know their proper places. If they did any thing wrong, 
they trembled in his presence. Nevertheless, the benevolence of 
his heart was wonderfully expressed in his manners : while he was 
yet on board the ship. Captain Fisk desired Mr. Mariner to tell him 
that it would be bad policy for him ever to attempt taking a ship, 
as it would prevent other ships coming to trade with them, or, if 
they came at all, it might be to punish him and his people for their 
treachery : as soon as Finow understood what the captain said, be 

* Their son^s are mostly descriptive of scenery. 
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made a step forward to Mr. Mariner, and taking his hand, pressed 
it cordially between his,* saying with tears in his eyes, and a most 
benevolent and grateful expression of feature, " Tell the chief 
that 1 shall always consider the Papalangies as my relations, — ^as my 
dearest brothers ; and rather would I lose my life than take aay 
thing from them by force or treachery.'^ He had scarcely finished 
speaking when the captain exclaimed, " I see, I see what he meads, 
—you need not translate me that !" 

Finow^s intellect was also very extraordinary, that is to say, it 
was naturally very strong^ and was very little obscured by preju- 
dices ; we have seen several instances of the wisdom of his con- 
duct, and a few anecdotes will serve to shew that his specific rea- 
soning faculty i^as very far above the common. He had learnt 
the mechanism of a gun-lock by his own pure investigation : one 
day, on taking off the lock of a pistol to clean it, he was astonish- 
ed to find it somewhat difierently contrived, and a little more com- 
plicate than the common lock, which he had thought so clever 
and perfect that he could not conceive any thing better : on seeing 
this, however, he was somewhat puzzled, at first with the mechan- 
ism, and afterwards with its superiority to the commoa lock, but 
he would not have it explained to him ; it was an interesting puz- 
zle, which he wished to have the pleasure of solving himself : at 
length he succeeded, and was as pleased as if he had found a trea- 
sure ; and in the afternoon at cava, he was not contented till he 
had made all his chiefs and matabooles understand it also. He did 
not know the existence of the pulse till Mr. Mariner informed him 
of it, and made him feel his own, at which he was greatly surpris- 
ed, and wanted to know how the Papalangies first found it out : he 
was informed at the same time, that the pulse was influenc- 
ed by various diseases and passions of the. mind; and that in 
most parts of . the world, those whose profession it was to 
cure diseases often judged of the state of the complaint by the 
pulse : upon which he went about to two or three that were ill to 
feel their pulses, and was much delighted with the new discovery. 
A few days afterwards one of Jais servants very much offended him 
by some unwarrantable act, upon which he became violently an- 

l 

* He had learnt the action of taking the hand from the Englishmen, there, 
and used to say it was the most friendly and most expressive way of dei^oting 
one's feeling of sincerity. 
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gry, but ^n a 0tklden a thought struck him of the a«sociation be- 
tween the passions and the pulse, and immediatcdj applying his 
hand to bis wrist, he found it beating violently^ upon which, turn- 
ing to Mr. Mariner, h^ said, you are quite right ; and it put hira 
in such good humour, that the servant got off with a mild remon- 
strance, which astonished the fellow very much^ as he did not «n* 
derstand the cause, and was sitting trembling from head to foot, in 
fuir expectation of a beating. 

Mr. Mariner explained to him the form and general laws of 
the solar system ; the magnificent idea of the revolutions of the 
planets, the diurnal revolution of the earth, its rotundity, the doc- 
trine of gravity, the antipodes, the cause of the changes of the sea- 
sons, the borrowed light of the moon, the ebb and flow of the tides, 
&c. — These were his frequent themes of discourse, and objects of 
his fine understanding ; — they pleased him, astonished him, and 
filled him with intense desire to know more than Mr. Mariner was 
able to communicate. He lamented the ignorance of the Tonga peo- 
ple; he was amazed at the wisdom of the Papalangies,and he wished 
to visit them, that he might acquire a mind like theirs. The doctrine 
of the sun's central situation and the consequent revolution of the 
planets he thought so sublime, and so like what he supposed might 
1)6 the ideas and inventions of a God, that he could not help believ- 
ing it, although it was not quite clear to his understanding. What 
he seemed least to comprehend, was how it happened that the an- 
tipodes did not fall into the sky below (as he eicpressed it,) for he 
could not free his mind from the notion of absolute up and doz»n : 
,but he said he had no doubt, if he could learn to read and write, 
and think like a Papalangi, that he should be able to comprehend 
it as easily as a Papalangi, for, be added, the minds of the Papa- 
langi es are as superior to the minds of the Tonga people as ir<m 
axes are superior to stone axes ! — He did not, however, suppose 
that t)ie minds of white people were essentially superior to the 
minds of others ; but that they were more clear in consequence of 
habitual reflection and study, and the use of writings, by which a 
man could leave behind him all that he had learnt in his lifetime. 

One day as Mr. Mariner was sharpening an axe, and Finow was 
turning the grind-stone, the latter observed that the top of the 
stone was not only always wet, but so replete with water that it was 
constantly flying ofl'in abundsuice on the application of the axe ; this 
OQ a sudden thought puzzled him ; it seemed to him strange that the 
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»Tlpei*abufidance of water should not tan off liefofe it got to the top t 

Mr. Mariner be^an his explanation^ thus, ^^ In consequence of the 

(|uiGk successiye r^oiutions of the stone"— *when on a sudden Finbi*^ 

eagerly exclaimed (as if a new light had shot across his mind,) 

*' Now I understand why the antipodes do not fall off the earth,— ^ 

it is in consequence of the earth's quick revolution !" — This wad 

a false explanation, and he himself soon saw that it wad, much toi 

his disappointment ; but it shews the activity of his mind, an4 

how eager it was to seize every idea with avidity that seemed to 

Cast a radiance upon the object of his research* 

On another occasion they Were returning to Vavaod from the Ha* 

pai islands, where the king had been to fetch some of his property^ 

consisting chiefly of things which originally belonged to the officers 

of the Port au Prince : among others there was a box containing sUn* 

dry small articles and a pocket compass ; the latter he did not know 

the use of, and had s<^arcely yet examined. During the whole <lay 

it was nearly calm, and the paddles were for the most part used i 

a breeze, however, sprang up after dark, accompanied with a 

thick mist : taking it for granted that the wind was in its usual 

direction, they steered the canoe accordingly, and sailed for about 

two hours at the rate of seven knots an hour. As they did 

not reach the shores of Vavaoo, the thought now occurred to Mr* 

Mariner that the wind might possibly have changed^ and in that 

case, having no star for a guide, a continuance of their course 

would be exceedingly perilous; he therefore searched for the 

compass to judge of their direction, when he was much alarmed to 

find that the wind had chopped around nearly one quarter of the 

compass* He mentioned this to the king, but he would not believe 

that such a trifling instrument could tell which way the Wind waS t 

and neither he, nor any other chief on board) was willing to trust 

their lives to it : if what the compass said was true, they must iU'^ 

deed be running out to sea to ab alarming distance ; and as night 

Was already set in, and the gale strong, their situation was perilouS% 

Most on board, however, thought that this was a trick of Mr. Man* 

ner to get them out to some distant land, that he might afterwards 

escape to Papalangi ; and even Finow began to doubt his sincerity* 

Thus he was in an awkward predicament : he was certain they 

Were going wrong, but the difliculty was how to convince them of 

what was now, in all probability, essential to the^p existence^ for 

the weather threatened to be bad, and it seemed likely that the 
02 
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'Uight would continue very dark. At length, he pledged hi^ etiat* 
ence for their safety, if they would but follow his advice, and suf- 
fer him to direct their course ; and that they«hould kill him if 
they did not discover Vavaoo, or some of the other i&lands, by sun- 
rise. This pledge was rather hazardous to him, but it would have 
been still more so, for them all, to have continued the course they 
were then in, They at length consented ; the canoe was immedi- 
ately close hauled, and Mr. Mariner directed their steering ; the 
-gale luckily remained nearly steady during the night ; all on board 
were in great anxjety during the whole time, and Mr. Mariner not 
the least so among them. In the morning, as soon as the light 
was sufficiently strong, a man, who was sent up to the mast-head, 
discovered land, to the great relief of their anxiety ; and the rising 
sun soon enabled them to recognize the shores of Vavaoo, to their 
unspeakable joy, and, in particular, to the wonder and amazement 
of Finow, who did not know how to express his astonishment suf- 
ficiently at the extraordinary properties of the compass. How 
•uch a little instrument could give information of such vast import- 
ance, produced in him a sort of respectful veneration, that amount- 
ed to what was Uttle short of idolatry ; for finding that Mr. Mail* 
ner could not explain why it always pointed more or less to the 
north, he could hardly be persuaded but what it was inspired bj 
a hotooa. He was so pleased with this property of the compass, 
that he almost always carried it about him afterwards : using it 
much oftener than was necessary both at sea and on shore, for it 
always seemed a new thing to him. 

It may easily be supposed, that Finow, with such an inquiring 
mind as he possessed, took delight in every thing that afforded hinoi 
instruction, or satisfied his curiosity ; not only in regard to things 
that were very extraordinary, but those also that were moderately 
common and useful. He was accustomed, therefore, to viat the 
houses of canoe-builders and carpenters, that he might learn their 
respective arts, and he often made very judicious observations. — 
He very frequently went into the country to inspect the plantations, 
and became a very good agriculturist, setting an example to all 
the young chiefs, that they might learn what was useful, and em- 
ploy their time profitably. He used to say, that the best way 
to enjoy one^s food was to make oneself hungry by atte^ding to the 
cultivation of it 
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,Tliere were many individuals at the Tduga islands besides Fl* 
ftOW) that possessed uncommoD intellect, as well as good disposi- 
tion of heart, but none of them seemed endowed with that extra- 
ordinary desire of investigation which so strongly characterised the 
king. Among the most remarkable of these were his uncle, Fl- 
Bow Fiji, and his friend, Hala Api Api, The first of these was 
venerated for hi« wisdom ; a quality which he derived rather from 
his great experience, steady temper of mind, and natural solid 
judgment, than from the light of extraordinary intellectual research. 
Nevertheless, this divine quality was marked in his countenance ; 
there was something graceful and venerable about his forehead 
and brow that commsinded respect and confidence. He had no 
quick sparkling look of ardour, nor fire of impetuosity, but his 
deep-seated eye seemed to speculate deliberately upon objects of 
importance and utiHty. His whole physiognomy was overshadow- 
ed by a cast of sublime melancholy, but he had been one of the 
greatest warriors that Tonga ever produced. The islands of Fiji, 
(whence he derived his name,) had been the scenes of his achieve- 
ments, and the stories recorded of him equalled those of romance ; 
his arm had dispensed death to many a Fiji warrior, whose surviv- 
ing friends still recollect the terror of his name ; but all the war- 
like propensities of this mighty chieftain seemed now absorbed in 
a conviction of the vanity and absurdity of useless bloodshed ; and 
nothing seemed now to afford him a greater pleasure, (next to giv^ 
ing counsel to those who asked it,) than to play with little children, 
and to mingle with unwonted cheerfulness in their amusements. — 
Finow Fiji was perhaps about fifty years of age,* and was become 
rather corpulent : his whole demeanour was not erect, powerful, 
and commanding, like that of his brother, the late king, but his 
slow step and steady action shewed something ofi^olid worth in his 
character, that wrought respect in the beholder without any mix- 
ture of fear.— It has just been said, that Finow Fiji performed most 
of his warlike feats at the Fiji islands : the greater part of the time 
that he was there, Hala Api Api,t though a much younger man^ 
(about thirty,'^ was his constant friend and companion ; they alway» 
fought near together, and were said to have owed their hves t© 

• No native of Tonga knows hi« age, for no accaunt of the revolution of 
yean is kept. 
f The young ehief whose conduct towards Talo has been related* 
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•tch other tUrty^ or forty timea over. The niituiil ftiepdshf flT'of 
Iheae two was very great, although their chamcters were widely 
Afferent ia maay respects. 

To form a tolerable idea of Hala Api Api, we must conceiye t» 
eurselres a aUm yet athletic and active figure, of a middhog statare, 
fall of fire and impetuosity ; endowed with a impd replete with 
tiie most romantic notions of heroic bravery : full of miaQhief 
(without malignity,) wrought up with the most exuberant gene^ 
rosity : the heat and inconstancy of youth was ii^ him strangely 
Bused with the steadiness and wisdom of age : no man performed 
aaore mischievous tricks than he, at the expense of the lower or^ 
4er9, and yet they all liked him : if any other chief oppressed 
them, they flew to Hala Api Api for redress, and he always de^ 
fended their cause as if it was his own, often at the risk of hta life } 
and this he did seemingly from pure motives of pity. He woul4 
weep at the distresa of which they complained, and the next mo^ 
V^ent his eyes would flash with indignation, at the injustice of the 
oppressor, and seizing his club, he would sally forth to redress 
their wrongs. If he committed any depredations himself he would 
aometimes be equally sorry, and make ample reparation. On oth- 
er occasions, however, his mind would remain for a considerable 
length of time in the same wild and ungovernable disposition ; and 
the report of his depredations would reach the king^s ears (the 
late king,) who would say, ^^ what shall I do with this Hala Api 
Api ^ I believe I must kill him." But Hala Api Api neither fearT 
ed death, nor the king, nor any other power. There was nobody 
but what liked bim, and yet every body feared him. {lis mind wsa 
like n powerful flame, constantly in action, and constantly feeding 
upon every thing that could be made food of. Talk to him about 
hatttes, and he looked as if he were inspired. Relate to him a pa- 
thetic story, and the tears would run down his cheeks faster than 
you could count them. Tell hirn a good joke, and there was nobody 
would laugh more heartily than he, The late king used to say, 
^at Hala Api Api would prefer two days hard fighting without 
food more readily than the most peaceable man would two daj9 
food without fighting. No sooner did the younger Finow come to 
he king, than his friend, Hala Api Api, (to the astonishment of ev« 
^Vy body,) left ofl" his mischievous tricks, and ceased to com«ut any 
acts of depredation, On being asked by Mr, Mariner, his reason 
for this, h^ replied ;-^'* The present kipg^is « young inau, wHbput 
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nvdi aifierieBce, and I tbiok I cmght not to tfai!ow obstacles ia th^ 
way of his peaceable goveromeiit, by jnaking Jiim uneasy, or ere? 
ating disturbances. The old king had great experience^ and knevn 
how to quell disturbances : besides he was fond of fighting, and so 
I gratified my humour, without caring about the consequences ] 
but such conduct now might be very bad for the country," Hala 
Api Apd's countenance, and his whole figure, very well pourtraye4 
his character : his small quick eye gave an idea of wonderful ac- 
tivity ; and, though he looked as if he were a mischievous fellofV^ 
yet his general physiognomy expressed much generosity, goo4 
sense, and understanding : his whole body was exceedingly well 
proportioned, and he was considered one of the best made men at 
Vavaoo. He was beyond conception swift of foot ; to see him rupi 
you would think he outstripped the wind ; the grass seemed not 
tp bend beneath his feet, and on the beach jou would scarcely ex« 
pect to find the traces of his footstep. 

Such is a general sketch of some of the principal men of Vavaoo, 
who had always behaved in a most frientUy way to Mr. Mariner^ 
and whom of course he could not help feeling very great regret at 
parting with. His attention was soon occupied, however, by tha 
arrival of the ship at the Hapai islands, where she stood ofi* and on 
during the time she remained (two days) between the islands <^ 
{iaano and Lefooga. 

A vast number of canoes came alongside from the neighbouring 
klands, and several of the chiefs were allowed to con^e on boar4» 
Mr. Mariner now took the earliest opportunity, in the first place, 
<o procure, the escape of any Englishmen who might be there ; 
and, secondly, to fulfil the sundry commissions he had received from 
jjis Vavaoo friends. The cooper of the Port au Prince, who, it 
will be recollected, was the last man that remained on board with 
him, was now under ^e protection and in the service of Voonai 
who, with Toobo Toa, came on board the Favourite. He, there-* 
fore, immediately took proper means to get the cooper (Robert 
Brown) on board, and had the pleasure of succeeding. Other Eng- 
lishmen Were at the more distant islands, and Robert Brown most < 
generously undertook to go for them, at the risk of being detain- 
ed, or of the ship^s departure without him. The captain advised 
him not to go, if he valued his own liberty ; but he replied " it 
would be very hard indeed if one Englishman could not assist; 
i^Qotfaer, although it was at his own risk,'' He wa? particularlj 
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interested in the fate of Samael Carlton, the boatswain of the Port 
an Prince, who had always been his intimate friend. This man^s 
case was rather hard : when be was in England, he was about to 
be married to a young woman to whom be had been long attached $ 
but thinking he had not yet sufficient to begin the world with,in some 
business on shore, he thought it would be more prucjent to go first 
another voyage and increase his means, and accordingly he entered 
on board the Port au Prince. During his residence at the Hapai 
islands he was always in a low and almost desponding state of mind, 
and his friend Robert Brown most cordially participated in bis dis- 
tress. At the moment we are speaking of, the latter conjectured 
that he was at Namooca, and was resolved to run the greatest risks 
to effect bis escape, as well as that of others whom he supposed to 
be with him, particularly George Wood, the carpenter's mate. 
He accordingly, after much trouble, and offer of considerable re- 
wards, persuaded four of the natives to accompany him to Namoo- 
ca, a distance of fifty miles, in a single sailing canoe, where, when 
he arrived, to his great mortification, he found that the object of 
his search, as well as two or three other Englishmen, were gone 
to the island of Tonga, to assist the friends of Toobo Toa, in the 
garrison of Hihifo. He then deliberated, whether he should push 
on to Tonga, a distance of sixty miles farther ; but the men refus- 
ed to take him, and he was obliged to return^ bringing with him 
Emanuel Perez, a Spaniard, and Josef, a black, who both belong- 
ed tojhe Port au Prince. In the mean time, three more English- 
men arrived on board, viz. Nicholas Blake (seaman,) and Thomas 
Eversfield, and William Brown, (lads of 17 years of age,) who af- 
terwards returned on shore, refusing to go away.* 

Mr. Mariner was mtich disappointed on finding that his adopted 
mother, Mafi Habe, was gone to a distant island to see some 
friend ; the presents that he brought for her from the king and 
queen he ]eft,therefore,with one of her relations, to be given to her 
as soon as she returned, with sonfe presents from himself, to keep in 
remembrance of him. He sent on shore, to the island of Foa, iot 

* It must be mentioned, that two or {hree men, belonging to the Port au 
Prince got away about eighteen months before, in a schooner which happen- 
ed to touch at Vavaoo. Among these was William Towel, who now resides 
in Cross-street, Westmoreland-place, City-road, and follows the business ot 
a hair-dresser. Mr. Mariner was at that period at the Hapiu islands, ami 
knew nothing of the schoon^r^t arrival. 
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tiie old mataboole, the confident of Hala Api Api, and. communi- 
cated to him the message from that chief. He also communicated 
to Toobo Toa the king^s advice to him, viz^ never to attempt the 
invasion of Vavaoo, but to confine himself to the cultivation and 
prosperity of his own islands : to which he replied, that war wa« 
necessary to keep the minds of his chiefs employed, that they 
might not meditate conspiracies ; and that he should, therefore, di- 
rect his arms against some of the garrisons at the island of Tonga^ 
He had the greatest respect, he said, for Finow's family ; but he 
could not help it if some of his chiefs (as on the Ate occasion) 
made attacks upon Vavaoo, for want of other employment. One of 
the warriors who had been engaged in that unsuccessful expedition 
was now on board : he had been wounded on that occasion in the 
arm by a ball from Mr. Mariner's musket. About a twelvemonth be- 
fore, he laid a wager with Mr. Mariner that he could not hit a mark 
which he put on a cocoa-nut tree at a certain distance with big 
musket : the bet was a pig. Mr. Mariner accepted the wager, and 
the king promised to pay the pig if he lost : it happened, however, 
that he missed, and the king lost his'pig. The warrior, as soon a« 
he saw Mr. Mariner on board, came up to him^ and said, smiling, 
" I find you can shoot better than you did at the cocoa-nut tree.'* 
Mr. Mariper inquired after his wound, and was happy to find that 
it had got nearly well. The ball had passed through the fleshy 
part of the arm ; his Hapai surgeon^ however, had laid the wound 
considerably open, and managed it very well. 

It was very ludicrous to hear the different strange excuses and 
apologies niade by the natives, in regard to the affair of the Port 
au Prince, with a view to persuade the captain that they had noth- 
ing to do with it. Many said that they were not on board ; and 
knew nothing about it till it was all over, and then they were very 
sorry indeed to hear of it, and thought it a very bad thing : one 
man acknowledged that he was on board, being there out of curi- 
osity, but that he knew nothing beforehand of the conspiracy, and 
took no part in it : another acknowledged that he was on board 
under like circumstances, and he was quite astonished when they 
began to kill the white men ; he declared, that he saved one white 
man's life, but while he was turning round to save another's, the 
man whose life he had just saved got killed on the spot. Several 
regretted they were not at Lefooga at the time, as they were sure 
they could have saved several of the Papalangies j they all affirm- 
ed that they were very fond of the Papalangies ! ! 
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Toobo T^oa, and Voona, both a^ked Mr. Marinel* why he had 
tbosen to remain at Vavaoo, and if they had not behaved equal- 
ly kind to him as the king, or any of* the Vavaoo chiefs^ To this 
he replied, that he preferred Vavaoo to the Hapai islands, a« 
the latter place brought to his mind many disagreeable remem- 
brances : it was where his ship had been destroyed, and where he 
had met with many insults from the lower orders on his first arrir* 
al ; besides, he acknowledged that he preferred the disposition ot 
the Vavaoo people generally, and that he thought it would be 
highly ungraceful in him to leave the protection of a family that 
had befriended him all along. 

After two days stay at the Hapai islands, captain Fisk ordered the 
natives out of the vessel, and directed his course to the Fiji islands^ 
to lay in a stock of sandal wood for the China market. It may be 
proper here to mention, that the conduct of one of those (who 
chose to remain behind) was very suspicious* He did not origi- 
nally belong to the Port au Prince, but was taken by her in one oJT 
her prizes (a Spanish vessel,) when he gave himself out to be an 
American, though it appeared afterwards that he was a native of 
Cornwall. He resided at Hapai, with a chief named Lioofau, who 
was known to be a cunning, treacherous character, and, according 
to the accounts of many natives, this man was as bad. Thus much^ 
however, is certain, that when Mr. Mariner took leave of the 
king, the latter taking him on one side, whispered to him to have 
a watchful eye upon Lioofau, and th^ Papalangi, mentioning his 
name, for that they certainly meant to take a vessel the first fa- 
vourable opportunity* When the ship arrived at the Hapai 
islands, this man came on board, expressing his wish to return t# 
Europe, and, as he was not to be judged upon mere hearsay evi* 
dence, the captain gave him a pair of trowsers and shirt, and he 
fulfilled his duty with the rest of the sailors ; though there was, aa 
Mr* Mariner conceived, a great deal in his manner and watchful 
eye that looked badly. Just upon the ship's departure, however, 
he got into a canoe, and told the captain that he had changed his 
mind and would remain where he was, and went on shore with- 
out returning the trowsers and shirt. Mr. Mariner afterwards 
heard, in China, that he had served the captain of the schooner 
before mentioned, exactly in the same way. The gentleman from 
whom he had this Information in China received itfrom the captain 
himself, who^ at the same time, expressed his firm opinion^ that 
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ttud mall meant to take an European ship the first opportunity, or 
at least, to be instnimental in doing it, by giving the natiyes ii^- 
atrnctions how it was best to be done* We forbear repeating the 
iiame of this indiyidttal, lest the reports of him should have been 
greatly exaggerated ; there is tou much reason to fear, howevep, 
that his designs were bad, and this notice may serve as a hint to 
ships who may hereafter touch there* The character of the 
Hapai people is not naturally more treacherous than that of the 
people of Vavaoo ; but as they have more petty chiefs whose in- 
terest they have to consult, the opportunity for treachery is per- 
haps more frequent: and if our great circumnavigator, whose 
death the world has so much reason to deplore, had known thejQi 
in this respect, he would not have misnamed them friendly ; fof, 
in fact, they had deliberately planned a conspiracy against hinp, 
and which would infallibly have been put in execution, if the chiefs 
who planned it had not disputed about the exact mode and tinie 
of making the assault. Finow (at that time tributary chief of the 
. Hapai islands, Toogoo Ahoo being king,) was not the designer of 
this conspiracy, but he gave counsel and advice respectinp^ ^. 
The other chiefs proposed to invite the captain and his officers to 
. a grand bo-mee (a night dance by torch-light,) and at a signal to 
massacre him, his officers, and all the marines ; but Finow (the late 
king^s father,) objected to this, as the darkness of the night would 
be unfavourable to their operations in taking the two vessels, and 
proposed rather that it should be done by day, and that they 
should seize the opportunity of making the attack on the occa- 
sion . of a grand entertainment which was shortly to be given to 
him in honour of his arrival, and after they were all destroyed, 
the men, who would naturally come in search of him, we^e 
to be conducted to the further part of the island under pre- 
tence that he was there, and they were then to be destroyed in 
like manner : and thus the two ships, their crews being so weak- 
ened, might be taken (as i\iej supposed,) with ease. The enter- 
tainment was prepared, and Captain Cook and several officers be- 
ing invited were present ; it happened, however^ a little before 
the appointed time wheo the signal was to be given, that most of 
Uie chiefs still expressed their opinion that the ^ night-time would 
have been better than the day, and Finow finding that the majori- 
ty were of this opinion, was much vexed, and immediately for* 
bad it to he done at all. Thus no signal being given, the amuse- 
F 2 
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ments went on without interruption, and Captain Cook and his offi- 
cers were much pleased with their entertainment, acknowledging 
it to be far better than any other that they had received at the 
Friendly islands.* Mr. Mariner had this information at different 
times from several chiefs who were present, and in particular from 
Finow himself (the father of the present king, and son of the 
chief who was at the head of the conspiracy.) 

As every information must be interesting which regards the his- 
tory or fate of this great and good man, to whom society owes so 
much, we cannot omit mentioning some circumstances, subsequent 
to his death, upon which the above anecdote so naturally leads the 
mind to reflect. The people of the Tonga islands behaved towarcb 
Cook with every external demonstration of friendship, whilst they 
secretly meant to kill him ; and the people of the Sandwich isl- 
ands, although they actually did kill him, have paid, and still con- 
tinue to pay him, higher honours than any other nation of the 
' €farth ; they esteem him as having been sent by the gods to civilize 
tbem^ and one to whom they owe the greatest blessings they en- 
joy. His bones (the greater part of which they have still in 
their possession !) they devoutly hold sacred ; they are depos- 
ited in a house consecrated to a god, and are annually car- 
ried in procession to many other consecrated houses, before 
each, of which they are laid on the ground, and the priest re- 
turns thanks t6 the gods for having sent them so great a man. 
When the Port au Prince was at Woahoo (one of the Sandwich 
islands,) Mr. Mariner was informed of the above circumstan- 
ces by an Englishman (or perhaps an American,) who was a resi- 
dent there : his name was Harebottle ; he seemed a man of 

some information and respectability,and was formerly the mate of an 
American vessel that touched there, but in consequence pf some 
disagreement with the captain, he chose to remain at those islands, 
and acted in the capacity of harbour'^naster to the king, and pilot 
to all ships that arrived, from each of which he demanded five or 
six dollars for his services. This person informed Mr. Mariner 
that the natives of Owyhee returned very few of the bones of 
Captain Cook, but chiefly substituted the bones of some other En- 
glishman that was killed on that melancholy occasion ; and that 
those of Cook were carried annually in procession as before relat- 

* See his third voyage^ 
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«d. When Mr. Mariner afterwards understood the ToDga lan- 
guage, he conversed upon the subject with the natives of Owyhee, 
who were with him at Vavaoo ; they corroborated every thing that 
Harebottle had said, and stated, moreover, that the natives had no 
idea that Cook could possibly be killed, as they considered him a 
supernatural being and were astonished when they saw him fall. 
The man who killed him was a carpenter, and his immediate mo- 
tive was, either the apprehension that Captain Cook was, at that 
moment, ordering his men to increase their fire, or, that he struck 
him, not knowing him to be the extraordinary being of whom he 
had heard so much, for he lived a considerable distance up the 
country, and was not personally acquainted with him. The flesh 
of their illustrious victim was shared out to different gods, and after-r 
wards burnt; whilst the bones were disposed of as before related.. 
Among the natives of Owyhee, from whom Mr. Mariner heard 
this, one was a chief of a middling rank, the rest were of the lower 
order, hut they all agreed in the same statement ; they had not 
been eye-witnesses, however, of that melancholy transaction (for 
they were all young men,) but they spoke of these things as being 
universally known at the Sandwich islands, and beyond all doubt 
They stated, moreover, that the king and principal chiefs were 
exceedingly sorry for the death of their extraordinary benefactor, 
and would have made any sacrifices in their power rather than so 
melancholy an accident should have occurred. It is related in 
Cook^s Voyages, that, as soon as he received his wound,, the na- 
tives were seen to snatch the dagger (by which his death was ef- 
fected,) from each other's hands, displaying a savage eagerness 
to join in his destruction. In all probability, however, this eager** 
ness to seize the dagger was prompted in each by the wish to be 
possessed of an instrument which had become consecrated, as it 
were, by the death of so great a man ; at least, this is presumed, 
from what would have been the sentiment, had the accident hap" 
pened at the Tonga islands. 

At length the Favourite arrived at the island of Pau (one of the 
Fiji islands,) and anchored. off a place called Vooiha, famous for 
sandal-wood, for which the captain soon began to treat with the 
natives, and, before the ship's departure, laid in several tons. In 
the mean time, Mr. Mariner went sundry times on shore, and had 
opportunities of receiving confirmations of what he k^d heard from 
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CoW Mooala.* The natives appeared to be a race consideraibly in- 
ftribr to the Toogfa people, partaking rather of the negro cast of 
ciolinteniAnce and form, at least in a small degree. As far as Mr. 
fiiriner had opportnnities of observing, their domestic comforts 
ilppeared much inferior to those of the people he had just left 
They do not oil themselves, and to this he attributes the coarse- 
ne^ and harshness of skin, which is so different from that of the 
^onga people. Their hair was somewliat more curly, and rather 
disposed to be woolly. Their whole external character, taking it 
generally, seemed fierce and warlike, rather than brave and noble, 
llieir only dress was the maW,t and this nakedness of appearance 
$erves at once to sink them in a degree of civilization below the 
ziisitives of Tonga, and the Society islands; It is to be lamented 
that Mr. Mariner had not opportunities of seeing more of the na- 
. tives of these islands than he did, with a view of drawing a more 
jUst cbmparison between them and the people whose manners he 
was so well abquainted with ; but the apprehension that some ^c* 
cident might again detain him just on the eve of his return to civil- 
ized society, prevented him from going on shore so often, or so 
fkr, as he otherwise might have done. He was curious to discover 
What opinion they had of the natives of Tonga, and found, Unifonn- 
}y, that they considered the latter to be a very treacherous race ; 
whilst these, as already related, accuse the Fiji people of possess- 
ilag the same bad character ; but, in all probability, there is not 
uluch difference between them in this respect. From all that he 
has seen, ^d all that he has heard, however, he is disposed to be- 
lieve that the Fiji people fight with more fury and animosity than 
the Tonga people, but that the latter, where they have been se* 
riously injured, harbour sentiments of revenge for ^ longer time . 
Mr. Mariner witnessed no instance of cannibalism among them, but 
(hey made no scruple to acknowledge that such instances were 
very frequent, and Cow Mooala^s account of the feast of Chichia, 
where two hundred human bodies were served up, was confirmed 
hy the report of several of the natives of Pau, who were not, in- 
deed, present, but who spoke of it with much indifference, as hav- 
ing heard it often from those who were present, ^d as being a 
thing so likely, that there was no reason to doubt it. He had it 
also confirmed by a native of Tonga, resident at Pau, who acted as 

* See Chap. lOL t See Chap. 10. 
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his interpreter, aod who was present at thid horrible feast. The 
tangnage of these pieople is yery different in sound from the Too* 
ga language, and is much more harsh to pronounce ; it is replete 
with very strong percussions of the tongue, and with a frequent 
rattling of the letter r. It is rather a curious fact, if true, and it 
appears to be so from all that we can learn, that the language of 
the Sandwich islanders is more similar to the Tonga language than 
that of the Fiji islanders, though the latter people are not more 
than about one ninth part of the distance of the S^wich islands 
from Tonga. • 

There were several Englishmen (or Americans) at the island of 
Fan, but none of them wished to come away in the Favourite, ex- 
cept one ; but as Captain Fisk had already more hands on board 
than he wanted, and as this man was not thrown accidentally (by 
shipwreck or otherwise) among these people, but had left his ship 
yoluntarily, the captain did not choose to take him. It is much to 
be regretted that most of these men were, from all report, but in- 
different characters, and had left their respective ships from no 
good motive : they had frequent quarrels among themselves, in 
which two or three had got murdered. Mr. Mariner^s information 
upon this point is from Fiji natives who visited Tonga, and also, 
since he has been in London, from an Englishman* who had lived 
some two or three years ^t Fau, and whom he accidentally met near 
town, and who declared that he was heartily glad to come away, 
because he was afraid to live on the same island with his compan- 
ions, lest he should be killed in some quarrel ; and if his report is 
to be credited, his companions were a very bad set, likely to do a 
great deal of mischief, not only to the natives by giving them but 
a mean and unjust opinion of civilized nations, but also to ships 
touching there, who might not be sufBclently on their guards 

The Favourite, having laid in her store of sandal-wood, after 
five or six days stay at Fau, weighed anchor and resumed her voy- 
age, and, in about five weeks, arrived at Macao. At an early op- 
portunity Mr. Mariner procured the following certificate from 
Captain Fisk, thinking it might be of service to him, as he was to- 
tally unknown to every body. 

* This man's name is Thomas Lee ; he lived at that time at Hendon, and 
was frequently employed in bringmg hdy to London He has since left that 
place, and is somewhere in town, but we have not been able to find fainr. 
He was very well acquainted with Cow Mooala, the Tonga mataboole. 
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" This is to certify, that the bearer, William Mariner, belonged 
to the unfortunate ship the Port au Prince, that was cut off at the 
Hapai islands, and that he was taken from thence by the brig Fa- 
vourite." 

(Signed) A. tlSK. 

Macao Roads, Dec, 28, 1810. 

As he had but little money in his possession,* he resolved, the 
first opportunity, to enter on board one of the East India Compa- 
ny's ships boutd to England, and work his passage home. It hap- 
pened, howler, luckily, that he fell in with the officers of the 
Company's cruiser, the Antelope, who, taking an interest in his 
story corroborated by the account of Captain Fisk, invited him on 
board the Antelope, where, with the permission of Captain Ross, 
he remained for a couple of months, till an opportunity offered of 
going to England. He is happy to acknowledge, through this me- 
dium, his deepest sense of obligation to this gentleman in particu- 
lar, and to the officers in general of the Antelope, for their extra- 
ordinary civility and kindness to him whilst he remained on board ; 
^md not less to Captain Robert Welbank, of the Honourable East 
India Company's ship, the Cuffi[)ells, who received him on board 
with a letter of recommendation from Captain Ross, and gave him 
his passage to England. 

The Cuffnells arrived at Gravesend in June, 1811, when Mr. 
Mariner went on shore, and immediately came up to town ; but, 
whilst looking out for his father's house, who in the mean while 
had changed his residence, he was impressed and sent on board the 
tender : he immediately wrote to a friend, to acquaint his father 
with his arrival and his situation. His father, not less overjoyed 
than surprised at this unexpected information, repaired on board 
to visit his son, whom, an hour before, he had imagined (if he was 
even alive) to be resident among a savage people on the other 
side of the globe, with little or no view of making his escape.! 

* He bad about fifty or sixty dollars, part of which had been given to him by 
his adopted mother, Mafi Habe : the remainder he procured from a female 
native of Lefooga, bj giving her a consideration for them in beads &c. : 
these dollars belonged originallj to the Port au Prince. 

t Mr. Mariner's father had heard from William Towel, who bad eseaped 
about eighteen .months before him, that his son was living, and still at Va- 
yaoo : but he had represented his situation as rather hazardous and hope* 

1CS5. 
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After seven years long, hopeless absence, the hour of meeting ar- 
rived : the circumstances and sentiments of which we leave to the 
imagination. Mr. Mariner found his father in mourning for his 
mother : each had much to relate to the other : but this was not 
the time for free and unreserved communication : whilst the son 
was a prisoner, the father had to exert himself to procure his lib- 
eration, and in which he at length succeeded, after a week's de- 
tention. 

As it may be considered interesting to knovi^ the fate of all the ship's 
company of the Port au Prince, we shall conclude this chapter with 
a list of those who, along with Mr. Mariner, survived her capture. 
Besides the eight natives of the Sandwich islands, there were be- 
longing- to the ship fifty-two persons : twenty-six (including Mr. M.) 
were on board at the time the ship was taken, and, of these twenty- 
six, there were twenty-two massacred on the spot : of those who 
were on shore, three, besides Mr. Brown, the whaling-master, 
were also murdered, making, in all, twenty-six, who lost their lives 
on that disastrous occasion. The remaining twenty-six are cor- 
rectly accounted for in the following list. The eight hatives of the 
Sandwich islands, probably, had a hint from their countryman, 
Tooi-Tooi, to keep themselves out of harm's way, which they ef- 
fectually did. The ensuing statement is drawn up in the order in 
which the different events happened. 

JoHfr Scotland, Gunner ; Jacob Myers, Seaman ; William Ford, 
Seaman.-r-Left Namooca in a small paddling canoe, and were 
never afterwards heard of : supposed to have been lost, as a 
paddle belonging to that canoe wa» found shortly afterwardsji 
washed on shore at Namooca Igi. 

John Hearsey, Sail-maker. — Left the island of Tonga in an Ameri- 
can vessel ; but was accidentally drowned at the Fiji islands, as 
reported by some Englishmen at Fiji. 

William Towel, Captain's steward ; Robert FrrzcEBALD, a boy.— 
Left Vavaoo in the Mercury, a Botany Bay schooner, at a time' 
' when Mr. Mariner was at the Hapai islands. William Towel is 
now residing in Cross-street, Westmoreland-place, City-road; 

Hugh Williams, Seaman ; Jeremiah Higgins, and John Parish, Lands- 
men — ^Escaped from Vavaoo thirteen months before Mr. Mari- 
ner, in the Hope, Capt. Chase, of New-York : this is the cap- 
I ttiin that refused to tak« Mr* Mariner on board, staling, that 
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he had hancls enough ! Jeremiah Hlggins nam resided at Ayles- 
bury. 

Jons Watson, Seaman. — Had gone to the Fiji islands with a.Toi^a 
chief, but Mr. Mariner did not hear any thing of him there. 

Samuel Carlton, Boatswain ; George Wood, Carpentered mate ; 
William Singleton, Landsman ; Alexander Macat, a boy. — 
Were at the island of Tonga at the time the Favourite arrived 
at the Hapai islands, and lost that opportunity of escape. Mr. 
Mariner has since heard that Samuel Carlton came away after- 
wards in another vessel. 

i|^AMES Waters, Ordinary Seaman. — Refused to leave Vavaoo on 
account of age and infirmities. 

Nicholas Blake, Seaman ; William Brown, and Thomas Evers- 
FIELD, boys ; John Roberts, a black native of the island of Tor- 
tola, a boy. — Refused io leave the Hapai islands under various 
pretences. 

WiLLtoi Stevenson, a child of two years of age, native of the Sand- 
wich islands, the son of a Botany Bay convict, resident at Woa- 
hoo, whence the sail-maker had taken him in the Fort au Prince, 
at the request of his father, that he might be brought to his re- 
lations in Scotland to be educated. This child was adopted hj 
the daughter of the lajte king, (the widow of the late Tooitonga) 
and was much noticed : he probably still remains at Vavaoo, 
and must now be about thirteen years old, being two when he 
left his father. 

Robert Brown, Cooper ; Thomas Dawson, Seaman ; Thomas Brown, 
Landsman ; Manuel Perez, Seaman ; Josef, a black. — These 
came away with Mr. Mariner in the Favourite ; all but Thomas 
Brown were under the necessity of remaining in the East Indies. 
Thomas Brown got employment onboard one of the homeward- 
bound vessels from China, and came to England in the same 
fleet with Mr. Mariner. Thomas Dawson has since been in 
London. 

Mr. Mariner regrets very much not being able to furnish dates; hH 
•nly method of keeping time was by cutting certain notches on cer- 
tain trees (unknown to any one,) but even with such rude memoran- 
da, he was only out in his calculation one day at the tim* of the 
Favourite's arrival. 

In the ensuing pages, we shall endeavour to furnish a correct | 
view of all the manners, customs, and sentiments of the ToPg« 



peopl^, that hav« hot been mentioned^ or toffici^ntlj dwelt UpoD 
in the foregoing part of the work, and which it is hoped will be 
found exceedingljr interesting, as otfeHng a striking contrast to the 
manners, costoms, and sentiments of cirilized nations ; and upon 
these subjects we shall speak in the following order : viz. Rank in 
society, religions, civil and professional ; religion ; religions cere* 
monies ; knowledge ; dress ; domestic habits ; pastimes ; music 
and poetry. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



ftfeliminary obienrations-^Rank in eociety-^Tooiton^a-^Veachi — lospine^ 
priests — The kinii^-^Nobles — Order of succession to rank — Matabooles — 
Mooas — Tooas — Professional classes of society, hereditary and otherwise- 
Table of the order of professions — Succession to property — Old a^ce — ^Fe- 
male sex — Wires of chiefs — Adopted mothers — Concubmes of chiefs^- Artt 
practised by women — Children. 



T. 



HE rank or estimation in which individuals are held in society 
at the Tonga inlands may be most conveniently treated of, first^ 
under three different points of view, viz« religious, civil, and pro- 
fessional, with reference to their mythology, political subordination, 
and their arts and manufactures ; and secondly, with reference to 
old age, female sex, and infancy. In this chapter, we propose to 
•peak merefy of rank in society, and the degree of respect due from 
one man to another ; all which is determined in regard to every 
individual, by one or other, or more of the foregoing circumstances, 
mythology, politics, arts, age, sex, and childhood. 

To divide society into distinct classes, and to discourse of the de- 
gree of rank or respect accruing to individuals, accordingly as they 
may belong to one or other of these classes, wMild be a task 
very difficult to execute, and perhaps impossible in respect to the 
people of these islands ; at least, not without making numerous 
exceptions apd explanations, which would only be the means^ of 
rendering the description both tedious and complicate. For one 
and the same individual, (a priest,) who to-day is held in scarcely 
any estimation, may to-morrow, (under the influence of the inspira- 
tion of some god,) take place of every body present, seat himseh* 
at the head of the cava ring, he respected as the god himself, and 
his discourse attentively listened to as oracular. Again, — the king 
himself, whom one might suppose to be the greatest person in the 
country, (and in fact he has the greatest power,) is by no means 
the highest noble, but must yield in point of rank to many others. 
In this order of things, therefore, we shall first speak of those per- 
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sfms to whom rank and respect is yielded, on the score of religious 
-eircuinstances ; and these are Tooitonga, Veachi, and the priests. 

We here speak of Tooitonga as if actually existidg in his full 
rank, with all the public honours of religious estimation ; but it 
will be recollected, that before Mr. Mariner's departure from Va- 
vaoo the king* had done away entirely with all the ceremonies for- 
merly considered due to the. divine character of this chief: and as 
this was done immediately after Tooitonga's death, his son did not 
succeed to this high title ; so that if affairs still remain in the same 
state at Vavaoo, there is at present no Tooitonga, and probably 
^ never again will be ; but if there should happen some violent po- 
litical change, it is possible the son of the late divine chief may be 
raised to that honour : we therefore speak of Tooitonga as if actu- 
ally existing. The family name of Tooitonga is Fatafehi, and the 
present head of the family, the only son (of legitimate rank,) is 
now a youth of about sixteen or seventeen years of age ; his name 
is Fatafehi Low fill Tonga : he is still considered a cMlef of high 
Xank,'and has respect paid to him accordingly. 

Tooitonga and Veachi are both acknowledged' descendants of 
etiief gods who formerly visited the islstnds of Tonga, but whether 
their original mothers were goddesses or merely natives of Tonga^ 
is a question which they do not pretend to decide. Of these two 
personages, Tooitonga, as may be guessed from his title, is far 
higher in rank ; — the word imports chief of Tonga, which isl- 
and has always been considered the most noble of all the Ton- 
ga islands, and from time immemorial the greatest chiefs have 
been accustomed to make it their principal place of residence, and 
after their decease to be buried there in the tombs of their ances- 
tors. This island, moreover, gives name, by way of pre-emi^ 
nence, to all the islands taken collectively, as a capital town some- 
, times gives name to a country ; and withal it has acqpiired the epi- 
thet of sacred, t&hoo^ and is thus sometimes called Tonga t&hoo^ de- 
noting its excellence ; from this circumstance it is erroneously no- 
ted down in our charts Tongataboo ; but taboo is only an epithet • 
occasionally used. The respect which is shewn to Tooitonga, and 
the high rank which he holds in society, is wholly of a iieligibu$ 
nature, and is far superior, when occasion demands it, to that 
which is shewn even to the king himself; for this latter, as will by 
and by be seen, is by no means of the most noble descent, but yields 
iu this respect tp Tooitonga, Veachi, and several families relate 
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to, them; and if the kiogw^re accideDtally to meet any chief of 
nobler descent than himself, he would have to sit down on the 
Ifpound till the pther had passed himt which is a mark of respect 
that a common peasant would be obhged to shew to any chief 09 
£gi whatsoever ; and for this reason the king neyer s^odates with 
any chief superior to himself, and always endeavours to avoid meeU 
ing them, and they in Uke manner endeavour to avoid him, that he 
9Ught not be put to the trouble of sitting down while they pass^ 
•d ; for if any one were to forego this ceremony in presence of a 
superior Egi some .calamity from the gods would be expected aa 
a punishment for the omission. Sitting down is v^th them a mark 
of. respect, as standing np is with us, before a superior; upon the 
principle perhaps, that in this posture a man cannot so readily at- 
tack or assassinate the person in whose presence he is ; or it may 
be that in this posture lowering his height is significant of his rank 
or mer|t being humbled in presence of the other. 

There i^^ many ceremonies which characterize the high re* 
flpect and veneration shewn to Tooitonga ; but as in this place we 
ire discoursing of rank, not of ceremonies, the full description of 
the latter must be deferred till we come to speak of religious 
vites. Here we shall only mention, in ,a general way, in what 
tiiese ceremonies chiefly consist 

1, The grand ceremon^f tnAcki, which is performed once a 
year, (about the month of October,) and consists in offering the 
first frui^ of the year to Tooitonga. It was supposed that if this 
eeremony were neglected, the vengeance of the goda would fall ii| 
A signal inanner upon the people. 

8. Peculiarity of his marriage ceremony. 

3. Peculiarity of his burial ceremony, 

4. Peculi^ri^ of the mourning for his decease, 

5. Tooitonga is not circumcised, as all the other men are, un- 
less he goes to foreign islands to undergo this ceremony ; nor is he 
tattowed. 

6. Peculiarities of speech, used in regard to Tooitonga ; for in-r 
itance, if the king or any chief but Tooitonga be sick, they say he 
IB t^ngm i&ngi^ but Tooitonga being sick, he is said to be boolo6ki ? 
90 with m^y other words that are ^sed exclusively for him, and 
which will be noticed hereafter, 

These things are mentioned in this place, merely to afford an 
^a of tl|^ high veneration in which Tooitonga b held ; for jbp 
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inrbom but the greateit personage can guch peculiarities belong ? 
I^otwfthstanding his high rank, however) he has cbmparatiyely but 
very little absolute power, which extends in a direct ami possitive 
vnanner only to his own fankily and attendants : as to his property, 
}ie has somewhat more than the geherality of the nobles, but much 
less than the king, who by his arbitrary sovereignty can lay claim 
to almost any thing. 

Thus all that can be said in this place of Tooitonga is, that he is 
l>y far the greatest Egi, having the credit of a high divine origi- 
pal, and that all respept and veneration is therefore due to him. 

Veacjh', as mentioned before, is another Egi of divine original, 
bttt far from being equal to Tooitonga, The king, indeed, avoids 
Bis presence, the same as he would that of Tooitonga, and always 
payv him the usual obeisance when he happens to meet him. : but 
he has no peculiar marks of high respect shewn to him, as are 
shewn to Tooitonga ; that is to say, no ceremonies th^t are, in 
themselves peculiar and different from what are shewn to other 
chiefs by their inferiors. There is this one universal acknowledge 
meat, however, viz. that he is a great chief descended from a god, 
that he is next in rank to Tooitonga, and superior to every other 
chief. His i^sim^ h^ no known Kteral meaning that Mr. Mariner 
can discover, 

Priests or Fahe^gere, The term fahe-gehe means split off, sepa- 
rate, or distinct from, and is applied to signify a priest, or man, 
who has a peculiar or distinct sort of mind or soul, differing 
from that of the generality of mankind, which disposes some god 
occasionally to inspire him. These inspirations, of which an ac- 
count has been given,* frequently happen, and on such occasions 
the priest l|as the same deference and respect shewn to him as if 
he were the god himself; if the king happen to be present, he re<« 
tires to a respectful distance, and aits down among the body of the 
spectators, so would Veachi, and so would even the high divine 
chief Topitonga, oecause a god is believed to exist at that moment 
in the priest, and to speak from his mouth : but at other times a 
priest has no other respect paid to him than what his own proper 
family rank may require. They generally belong to the lower 
order of chiefs, w to the matabooies, though sometimes great . 
(chiefs are thus visited by the gods, and the king himself has been 
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, inspired by Tali-y Toobo, tbe chief of the gods. Duritog the time 
a priest is ioispired he is looked on with more or less veneration, 
according to the rank of the god that inspires him» Bat more 
upon this subject under the head of religion. 

The civil ranks of society may be thus divided ; How, or King ; 
Egi, or Nobles ; Matabooles ; Mooas, and Tooas. 

The How, or King, is an arbitrary monarch, deriving his right 
to the throne partly from hereditary succession, and partly from 
military power, which latter he is occasionally obliged to exert to 
secure himself in the former. His power and influence over the 
minds of the people is derived from the following circumstances ; 
viz. hereditary right ; supposed protection of the gods, if he be the 
lawful heir ; his reputation as a warrior ; the nobility of his de- 
scent ; and lastly, but not least, the strength and number of his 
fighting men. He, of course, possesses the greatest power of any 
individual ; but, in respect to rank, as before observed, he is dif- 
ferently circumstanced. In this last particular, not only Tooiton- 
ga, Veachi, and priests actually inspired, are superior to him, but 
even several other nobles are higher in rank, not as to office or 
power, but as to blood or descent, for nobility consists in being re-., 
lated either to Tooitonga, Veachi, or the How, and the nearer any 
family is related to them, the nobler it is ; those related to Tooi- 
tonga being nobler than those equally related to Veachi, and those 
related to this latter being more noble than those equally related 
to the H!ow. Hence it appears that there must be many EgieB 
more noble even than the king himself, and to such the king, meet- 
ing them, must shew the same marks of respect as are usual from 
«n inferior to a superior : and if he were to touch any thing p#;r- 
sonally belonging to the superior chief, as himself, or hisgarments, 
or the mat on which he sleeps, he becomes tabooed^ as it is term- 
ed, or under the prohibition to feed himself with his own bands ; 
or, if he does, it is at the risk of becoming disc^jsed, oi* suffering 
«ome other calamity from the gods as ^ punishment : but from this 
taboo he can readily free himself, by performing the ceremony of 
m6e-m6e\ which consists in touching, with both hands, the feet of 
the superior chief, or of one equal to him : but more of these ce- 
remonies in their proper place. 

Egi, or Nobles. All those persons are egi^ or nobles, or chiei^ 
(for we have used these terms synonymously,) who are any way 
related either to the family of Tooitonga, or Veachi^, or the How ; 
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and a]), and nobody else but chiefs^ bare the priyilege of freeiof 
people from the taboo^ tinder circumstances, and in the manner re- 
lated JB the above paragraph. Tooitonga and Vea^hi may ei&sily 
be conceived sources of nobility, on account of their supposed di- 
vine original, and the How because he holds the reins of govern- 
ment, and is invested with power. The family of Finow, who is 
the present How, say, that they descended neither from Tooiton- 
ga nor Veachi, but are altogether a distinct race : the fact, proba- 
bly, is, that Fioow's family is a distant branch of one of the others ; 
but having at length ascended the throne^ it drew its rank and con- 
gequeDce more from this circumstance than from such distant rela- 
tionship. The present Finow^s father was the first of his family 
that came to the throne, which he did by usurpation and expulsion 
of the then reigning family.* The Hows before that time, as iur 
back as they have credible records, which is net more than about 
four, or at most, five generations, were all relations of Tooitonga. 
At all events, this is certain, that the present acknowledged foun- 
tains of nobility are Tooitonga, Veachi, and the king, in the order 
in which they here stand. In every family nobility descends bj 
the female line ; for where the mother is not a noble, the children 
are not nobles ; but supposing the father and mother to be nearly 
equal by birth, the following is the order in which the individuals 
of the family are to b^ ranked, viz. the father, the mother, the 
eldest Bon, the eldest daughter, the second son, the second daugh- 
ter, &c., or, if there be no children, the next brother to the man, 
then the sister, the second brother, the second sister, &e. But if 
the woman is more noble than the man, then her relations, in like 
order, take precedence in rank, but they do not inherit his proper- 
ty, as will be seen in another place. All the children of a female 
ooble are, without exception, nobles. 

The Matabooles rank next to the chiefs ; they are a sort of 
honourable attendants upon chiefs, are their companions, counselr 
lors, and advisers ; they see that the orders and wishes of their 
ehiefs are duly executed, and may not improperly be called 
their ministers, and are more or less regarded according to iite 
rank of the chief to whom they are attached. They have the 
management of all ceremonies. Their rank is from inheritance ; 
and they are supposed to have been, originally, distant relations of 

* Seq page 72. 
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the nobler, or to have descended from penoos emioeht for ex^- 
rieace aad wisdom^ and whose aequaiotanCe and friendship on that 
account became valnable to the king*, and other ^eat chiefs. An 
no son of a mataboole can assiime that rank and title till his father 
be dead) the greater part of them are beyond the middle age of 
life, and, as it is their btisiness to make themselves acquainted with 
iril rites and ceremonies, and with the manners, customs^ and affiiiri 
CKf Tonga, they are always looked up to as men of experience and 
aoperior informatiooi**^ Some of the matabooles are adepts also at 
some art or profession, such as canoe-buildiog, or superintending 
funeral rites : this last^ though a ceremony, the generality of ma^ 
tabooles do not attend, as it is also a distinct professioUi Those 
few that are canoe-buildets are very perfect in their art, and only 
make canoes for the king, or other great chiefs. The matabooles 
also make themselves acquainted with traditionary records,- and 
hand them down to their sons. When a mataboole dies, his eldest 
son, or, if he have no son, his next brother, becomes a mataboole. 
All the sons and broUiers of matabooles ai^ mooas. 

MooAs are the next 6laSs of people below the matabooles ; 
they are either the sons er brothers of matabooles, or de- 
fendants of the latter. As the sons and brothers of matabooles 
are mOoas, and as no mooa can become a mataboole till his father 
or brothier whom he is to succeed be dead^ so, in like manner^ the 
sons and brothers of mooas are only tooas, and no tooa can become 
a mooa till his father or brother whom he is to succeed be dead* 
The mooas have much to do in assisting at public ceremonies, 
such as sharing out food and cava under the direction of the inata- 
booles : they sometimes arrange ahd direct instead of the mata* 
booles, unless on very grand occasions. Like the latter, they form 
part of the retinue of chiefs, and are more or less respected ac- 
cording to the rank of their chiefs. Most of the mooas are pro- 
fessors of some art. 

Both matabooles and mooas have the business of attending to the 
good order of society, to look to the morals of the yolmger chiefs, 
who are apt to run into excesses, ahd oppress the lower orders 
(the tooas,) in which case they admonish them, and if they pay no 

** The rank and office of the matabooles must be a very great advantage 
to the Tonga people : it may be, presumed to be one great cause of the su- 
periority ^of this nation over the inhabitants of the Fiji islands, the Society 
i&l^nds^ the Sandwich islands, &c. 
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attention, th^y report them to the older chiefs, and adrise that 
aoinethiDg should be done to remedy «uch evils^ They are very 
mach i^espected by all classes. Tooas are the lowest order of all) 
or the bulk of the people^ They aite all^ by birth, ky fonnoot^^ ot 
peasaots ; but some of them are employed occasionally in the vsh 
liooa occupations of performing the tattow, crooking, club-carving^ 
and shaving, according to their abilities in these respective arts, and 
meet with encouragement by presents. Those tooas that are ev^ 
identiy related to mooas, and consequently hate a chance of be^ 
coining niooas, are respected by those who can trace no si^ch te^ 
lationshipi 

Professional Ci»abs of SoaExv.— ^We now come to dpeak of 
those who draw respect rather than rank according to their \Ae* 
fiilnese in different arts and manufactures, more or less r^garded» 
Some of these, as we have befoi'e seen^ are matabooles^ and ran]^ 
iiccordingly ; the greater part of them are mooas, and th^ remain^ 
der of course tooas. 

^ Among those that practice the arts there are many that do it be» 
cause their fathers did the same before them, and consequently 
have brought them up to it, a^d these are for the most part sticli 
as practice arts that are considered ingenious, and therefore re^ 
qpectable ; and hence they have no motive sufficiently strong (un* 
less it be sometimes laziness) to engage them to relinquish it, par<» 
ticularly as they obtain presents from their chiefs for their inge* 
nuity. There is no po»tive law to oblige them to follow the busi* 
ness of their fathers, nor any motive but the honourable estl* 
mation in which their arts are held, or their own interest, or the 
common custom^ 

None of them are mata^ooles but a/ew of the canoe builders 
and the superintendants of funeral rites, perhaps about a fifth or a 
sixth part of them, and some of these are very expert in cutting 
ornaments out of whales teeth for necklaces, or for inlaying clubs^ 
likewise in making clubs and spears, and other warlike instrur 
ments, which are not separate professions but arts practiced by th^ 
canoe builders as being expert in the use of the togi or axe ; at 
least there are no toefoongafano k (inlayers of ivory^) nor toqfo^iy^ 
ga gnahi mea tow (makers of warlike instruments,) but who nti^ 
also canoe builders* All the toofoonga fo vaca (canoe btdlders,) 
and toofoonga taboo (intendants of funeral rites,) that are not ma» 
tabooles are mooas, for no person 9f 90 low a rank a9 a toqa Wl 
practice such respectable arts. 
R 2 
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The remaining professions are followed both by mooas an4 
tooas, with the exception of the three following, viz. toofoonga fy 
eava (barbers or shavers with shells,) tangata/e oomoo (cooks,) and 
ky fonnooa (peasants,) all of whom are tooas. 

Of the different professions, some are hereditary in the way be- 
fore mentioned, and some are not ; the latter consist of toofoanga 
to tattow (those who perform the tattow,) toofoonga tongi acom 
(club carvers, or engravers of the handle, not inlayers ;) and too- 
foonga fy cava (barbers.) The arts followed by these arc not he- 
reditary, for they are not of that respectability to engage a man to 
follow any of them, because his father did the same: they are 
practiced by any one who has a natural turn that way. 

But the two lowest of all, viz. the cooks^and peasants, are 
such by inheritance, for the chiefs in whose service they may 
be, necessarily require their services, and their children naturally 
succeed them, for neither of these arts require any great talent to 
learn ; every body knows how to cook and till the ground in a tol- 
erable degree ; but those who are bom to no better fate have no 
alternative left them, they must follow these necessary employ- 
ments as the business of their life, if their chiefs command them; 
and to such alone the terms cook and peasants are here applied. 
The cook is somewhat the superior; he sees to the supplying of 
provisions, takes care of the store-^house, looks to the thatching 
and fences of the dwelling-house, occasionally gives an eye to the 
plantation, and sometimes works upon it himself. The head cook 
is generally not a little proud of himself, and is looked on with 
some respect by the cooks below him and the common peasants. 

The term cook is frequently applied to a man though he be not 
a cook, to signify that he is of very low rank : for although a cook 
belonging to a chief may give himself many airs, and be thought 
something of by the common tooas about him ; yet if there be a 
company of peasants together, he that has the least to boast of in 
respect of family connexions is sure to be made the cook, and, a$ 
it wer3 servant to the rest. 

The following then will be the order in which the different 
professions will stand as to the respect they may command in so- 
ciety : — all individuals are not, however, esteemed according to 
their profession, but according to their abilities in it ; for a clever 
man in one art will be sometimes more esteemed than a man of 
moderate abilities in a higher. In this arrangement the cooks are 
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placed before the peasants, because the cooks of chiefs generally 
have to overlook them. 



Hereditary. 



Followed both by iwfr 
tahooUs and mooof. 



Heveditary 
or not 



Followed both by 
mooas and tooa$. 



Toofoonga fo vdca ; canoe- 
builders. 

Toofoonga fono le ; cutters 
of whale-teeth orna- 
ments.. 

Toofoonga tahoo ; superin- 
tendants of funeral rites. 

Toofoonga ta maca ; stone-" 
masons, or makers of 
stone vaults. 

Toofoonga jia eohenga; net- 
makers. 

Toofoonga totyica; fisher- 
men. 

Toofooga langafalU ; large 

house-builders. 
' Toofoonga ta tattow ; those 
who perform the tattow. 

Toofoonga tongi acow ; club- 
carvers. 

Toofoonga fy cava ; barbers '\ 

or shavers with shells, f Followed only by 

Hereditary. \ j:«7«<«/« ^^^^ > ^^^Iffi. I iooa^. 

J ^Kyfonnooa; peasants. ) 

Property in these islands, as may easily be conjectured, consistt 
jprincipally in plantations, houses, and canoes, and the right of suc- 
cession to it is regulated by the order of reUitipnship, as given un- 
der the head of Nobles, page 318, so in like manner is the right of 
succession to the throne^ 

Having now given a view of the rank of individuals in society, 
with reference to religion, civil government, and professional oc- 
cupations ; we have now to consider it in respect to old age, sex, 
and childhood. 

Old persons of both sexes are highly reverenced on account of 
their age and experience, insomuch that it constitutes a branch of 
their first moral and rehgious duty, viz. to reverence the gods, the 
chiefs,, and 'aged persons; and consequently there is hardly any 
instance in these islands of old age being wantonly insulted. 

Women have considerable respect shewn to them on account of 
tiieir sex, independent of the rank they might otherwise hold as 
nobles. They are considered to contribute much to the comforts 
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ana domestic imppinefi of the othof MX) and as the)r aie the weak^ 

er of the two, it is thought Dnmanly not to shew them attentioo 
and kind regard ; they are therefore not sabjeeted to hard labour 
or any very menial work. Those that ate nobles tank Uke the 
men according to the superiority of their relationship. If a wo- 
man not a noble is the wife or daughter of a mataboole, she ranks 
as a mataboole ; if she be a noble, she is superior id rank to him, 
and so are the children male and female ; but in domestic matters 
she submits entirely to his arrangements ; notwithstanding this, 
however, she never loses the respect from her husband due to her 
rank, that is to say, he is obliged to perform the ceremony of 
m6e*m6e before he can feed himself. If the husband and wife are 
both nobles of equal rank, the ceremony of moe moe is dispensed 
with ; but where there is any difference the inferior must perform 
this ceremony to be freed from the taboo. If a woman marries a 
man higher in rank than herself, she always derives additional 
respect on that account; but a man having a wife who is a greater 
noble than himself acquires no additional respect fpom (his source, 
|>Ut he has the advantage of her larger property, 

It is a custom in the Tonga islands for women to be what they 
call mothers to children or grown up young persons who are not 
their own ot&pring, for the purpose of providing them or see- 
ing that they ixe provided with a|l the conveniences of life ; and 
this fs often done, although their own natural mothers be living^ 
* and residing near the spot, — do doubt for the sake of greater care 
and atteptioji,.or to be afterwards a substitue for the true parent, 
fn the event of her premature death ; but the original iotention 
seems not now understood, fpr it happens sometimes, that a youn^ 
man having both his natural mother and a wife living, will take it 
\n his head to have an i^opted mother, whom he regards the same 
as his natural parent. If a woman is the foster mother to a per-, 
son superior to herself, which is mostly the case, she acquires no 
additional respect from this source in society, though the adopted 
pe^rson be ever so great a noble ; but if a woman be an attendant 
upon a person of consequence, some respect always accrues to her 
oq that account, because it is a thing publicly known, she fonning 
fl part of the retinue of the chief, and accompanying him every 
where ; whereas, the relation in which a woman stands to her 
d^opted son or daughter is more a matter of private agreement and 
]Di|tual yqderste^nding. Thus, Mafi Ha^^e, one of the wives <tf iV 
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now the first, the father of the present king*, was Hr* Mariner^il 
foster mother, appointed by the king her husband, To this per^ 
son Mr, Mariner feels himself greatly indebted for a considerable 
portion of his intimate knowledge of the language and true cust 
toms of Tonga, in contradistinction to words and customs intro* 
duced from other islands. She would frequently take the great-* 
^st pains in teaching him the correct Tonga pronunciatioti, and 
would laugh him out of all little habits and customs, in dress, man- 
tiers, and conyersatlon, that were not strictly according to the 
Tonga fashion, or not considered sufficiently polished and becom* 
ing an egi (noble.) In all respects, and on evety occasion, she 
conducted herself towards him with the greatest maternal a£feC"i 
tion, modesty, and propriety : she was a woman of great under* 
standing, personal beauty, and amiable manners, 

If a young girl is betrothed, or set apart to be the wife or con- 
cubine of a noble higher in rank than herself, she derives more 
reject on that apcount, independent of what is due to her own 
proper rank, 

The women employ themselves (particularly nobles) in makjng 
a variety of articles, chiefly ornamental; these employments, 
however, are considered accomplishments, not professions; some 
of the higher class of women not only make these employments 
an amusement, but actually make a sort of trade of it, without 
prejudice to their rank ; which is what the lower class of womea 
could not do, because what they make is not their own proper-^ 
ty, but is done by the order of their superiors; the highest accom-* 
plishments cannot add to a woman^s rank, though it does some* 
what to the estimation in which she may be held, for such thingS| 
when well done, are honourable in a woman of rank, These 
things will be farther spoken of hereafter . 

Children acquire their rank by inheritance, as before observed, 
from the mother^s side : if she be not a noble they are not, and vice 
^ersa. If a man, however high his rank, were to have a child by 
a woman who is only a tooa, no matter whether they are marri- 
ed or not, (but indeed there is np instance of a noble marry- 
ing a tooa,) that child would not be nob|e, though it were known 
that the father was a noble ; the child might rank as a mooa, but not 
higher : on the contrary, if a woman who is a noble were to have 
^ child by a tooa, the child would be a noble ; but this perhaps sel- 
^Qjj^ happens, for the pride of the females would not allpw of sucl^ 
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a low intrigue ; or if such a circumstance was to take place, the 
greatest care would be used that it should not be known. , Chil- 
dren that are nobles are somewhat less respected, as may be sup- 
posed, on account of their childhood ; but then any familiarity or 
flight disrespect that might be shewn them would only be by no- 
bles nearly equal or superior to them. If Finow were to see a 
child of superior rank approach or be brought near him, he per- 
haps would say, (and frequently does on such occasions,) take that 
child away ! why do you bring him here, troubling me with the 
taboo ? or some such abrupt expression : such language, however, 
would not be decorous from an inferior, unless he be of nearly 
equal rank, and then only by authority of his superior age« 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



JSnaiueration of the ' principal notions on which the religion of Tonga if 
founded — Traditionary account of the island of Bolotoo— Division of th« 
gods into six classes — Names and attributes of the principal original gods — 
Souls of Chiefs— Souls of Matabooles-- Other Hotooasor inhabitants of Bo- 
lotoo— Hotooa Pow, or mischievous gods — The god that supports the 
earths— Observations upon death — Origin of the habitable earth, or rather 
of the islands of Tonga — Popular traditions respecting the original inhabit- 
ants of Tonga— Remarks — Another tradition respecting the same subject 
— ^Fiji storj respecting an island of immortal women — Popular account of 
the origin of Turtles—General netion of the earth, sky, and heavenly bo- 
dies — Notions respecting the human soul and animal life-^Ideas concern- 
ing the liver — The soul's immortality — Notions of the Fiji people in regard 
to the soul. 

A HE Religion of the Tonga islands rests chiefly upon a belief 
of the following notions. 

1 . That there are Hotooas, gods, or superior beings, who have the 
power of dispensing good and evil to mankind, according to their 
merit, bat of whose origin they form no idea, rather supposing 
them to be eternal. 

2. That there are other Hotooas or gods, yiz. the souls of all de- 
ceased nobles and matabooles, who have a like power of dis- 
pensing good and evil, but in an inferior degree. 

3. That there are besides several Hotooa Pow, or mischievous 
gods, whose attribute is never to dispense good, but petty evils 
and troubles, not as a punishment, but indiscriminately to whom« 
soever it may be, from a pure mischievous disposition. 

4. That all these superior beings, although they may perhaps have 
had a beginning, will have no end. 

5. That the world also is of doubtful origin, and co-existent with the 
gods ; the solid sky, the heavenly bodies, and the ocean, being 
pre-existent to the habitable e^rtb, and that the Tonga islands 
were drawn out of the water by the god Tangaloa, whilst fish- 
ing with a line and hook- 
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6. That m^nknid, according to a partial tradition, first came frotit 
Bblotoo, the chief residence of the gods^ an island to the north-^ 
westward, and resided at the Tonga ifilands, hy command of 
Tangaloa : they consisted of two brothers, with their wives and 
attendants, whose original th^y pretend to know nothing about. 

I. That all human evil is inflicted by the gods upon mankind, on 
account of some neglect of religious duty, either in the person 
or persons who suffer the inflictions, or in the egi or chief whom 
they serve ; and the Contrary of good. 

«; That all egi or nobles have souls^ which exist hereafter in Bo- 
lotoo, not according to their moral merit, but their rank in this 
world, and then they have power similar to the original gods, 
but less. The matabooles also go to Bolotoo after death^ where 
they exist as matabooles or ministers to the gods, but they have 
not thfe power of inspiring priests : the mooas^ according to the 
belief of some, also go to Bolotoo, but this is a matter of great 
doubts But the tooas, or lower class of people, have no souls, 
Or such only as dissolve with the body after death, which conse- 
quently ends their sentient existence. 

9» That the human soul during life is not a distinct essence from 
the body, but only the more etherial part of it, and which 
exists in Bolotoo, in the form and likeness of the body, the mo- 
ment after death. 

10. That the primitive gods and deceased nobles sometimes appear 
(visibly) to mankind, to warn or to afford comfort and advice : 
that the primitive gods also sometimes come into the living bo- 
dies of lizards, porpoises, and a species 6f water snake, hence 
these animals are much respected ; their coming into porpoises 
is supposed to be for the purpose of taking care of vessels, &c. 

II. That the two personages at the Tonga islands known by the 
name of Tooitonga and Veachi are descendants in a right line 
from two chief gods, and that all respect and veneration is there- 
fore due to them. 

12« That some persons are favoured with the inspiration of the 
gods, by an actual existence of the god for the time being, in 
the person (the priest) so inspired, who is then capable of pro- 
phesying. 

13. That human merit or virtue consists chiefly in paying respect 
to the gods, nobles, and aged persons ; in defending one's heredi- 
tary rights ; honour, justice, patriotism, friendship, meekness, 
modesty, fidelity of married women, parental and filial love, ob- 
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serrance of all reli^ous ceremoiiies, patience id sutferitig, fbl>> 
bearance of temper, &c. 

14. That all rewards for virtue or punishmeiits for vice happen to 
men in this world onlj^ and come immediately from the gods. 

15. That several acts acknowledged by all civilized nations ail 
crimes, are under man^ circumstances considered by them as 
matters of indifference, such asrevenge^ kilting a servant who 
has given provocation, or any body else, provided it be not a 
Very superior chief or noble ; rape, provided it be not upon a 
married woman, or one to whom respect is due^ on the sc<Mre of 
superior rank^ from the perpetrator ; theft, except it be conse* 
crated property* 

16. Omens are considered direct indications of the Gods to man- 
kind ; charms or superstitious ceremonies to bring evil upon any 
One are considered for the most partinfallible^ as being general- 
ly effective means to dispose the gods to accord with the curse 
or evil wish of the malevolent invoker; to perform^ these 
charms is considered cowardly and unmanly^ but does not con- 
stitute a crime. 

The Tonga people universally and positirely believe in the ex- 
istence of a large island, lying at a considerable distance to the 
north-westward of their own islands, which they considered to be 
the place of residence of their gods, and of the souls of their no- 
bles and matabooles. This island is supposed to be much larger 
than all their own islands put together, to be well stocked with 
all kinds of useful and ornamental plants, always in a state of high 
perfection, and always bearing the richest fruits and the most 
beautiful flowers according to their respective natures ; that when 
these fruits or flowers are plucked, others immediat,ely occupy 
their place, and the whole atmosphere is filled with' the most de- 
lightful fragrance that the imagination can conceive, proceeding 
from these immortal plants ; the island is also well stocked with 
the most beautiful birds of all imaginable kinds, as well as with 
abundance of hogs, all of which are immortal, unless they are kill- 
ed to provide food for the hotooas or gods ; but the moment a hog 
or bird is killed, another living hog or bird immediately comes into 
existence to supply its place, the same as with the fruits and flow- 
ers ; and this, as far as they know or suppose, is the only mode of 
propagation of plants and animals. The island of Bolotoo is sup- 
3 2 
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posed to to io far off as to render it dangerous for their canoes to 
attempt going there, and it is supposed moreover, that even if 
they were to succeed in reaching so far, unless it happened to be 
the particular will of the gods, they would be sure to miss it. They 
give, however, an account of a Tonga canoe, which, on her return 
from the Fiji islands a long time a^, was driven by stress of 
weather to Bolotoo : ignorant of the place where they were, and 
being m\ich in want of provisions, — seeing the country abound ia 
all sorts of fruit, the crew landed, and proceeded to pluck some 
bread fruit, but to their unspeakable astonishment, they could no 
more lay hold of it than if it were a shadow ; they walked through 
the trunks of the trees, and passed through the substance of the 
houses, (which were built like those a£ Tonga^) without feeling 
any resistance. They at length saw some of the botooas, who 
passed through the substance of their bodies, as if there were noth- 
ing there : the botooas recommended them to go away immediate- 
ly, as they had no proper food for them, and promised them a fair 
wind. and a speedy passage. They accordingly put directly to sea, 
and in two days, sailing with the utmost velocity, they arrived at 
Hamoa, (the Navigator's islands,) at which place they wanted t<3 
touch before they went to Tonga. Having remained at Haitiao 
two pr three days, they sailed for Tonga, where they arrived with 
great speed, but in the course of a few days they all died, not as a 
punishment for having beea at Bolotoo, but as a natural conse- 
quence ; the air of Bolotoo, as it were, infecting mortal bodies 
with speedy death. The botooas are supposed to have no canoes, 
not requiring them; for if they wish to be any where, there they 
are the moment the wish is felt. 

The HoTooAs, or supernatural intelligent beings, may be divid- 
ed into classes. 

1. The original gods. 

2. The souls of nobles, that have all attributes in common with 
the first, but inferior in degree. 

3. The souls of matabooles, that are still inferior and have not 
the power, as the two first have, of coming back to Tonga to 
inspire the priests, though they are supposed to have the power 
of appearing to their relatives. 

4. The original attendants, or servants, as it were of the gods, 
who, although they luid their origin, and have ever since exist- 
ed in Bolotoo, are still inferior to the third class. 
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i. The Hotooa.Paw, or mischieroas gods* 
6. Moooi, or the god that supports the earth, and does not belong 
to Bolotoo. 

The first class, or original hotooas, are supposed to be rather 
numerous, perhaps about three hundred ; but the names of very 
few are known, and those only to some of the chiefs and mata- 
booles ; for it may easily be supposed that, where no written 
records are kept, only those whose attributes particularly concern 
the affairs of this world should be much talked of; as to the rest, 
Ihey are, for the most part, merely tutelar gods to particular pri- 
yate families, and having nothing in their history at all interesting, 
are scarcely known to any body else. 

Several of these primitive hotooas have houses dedicated to 
them ; the houses are built in the usual style, but generally, some- 
what more care is taken, both in building them, and keeping them 
in good order, decorating their inclosures with flowers, &c. About 
twenty of the gods have houses thus consecrated to them, some 
having five or six, others one or two. The following are H^e 
names and attributes of the the principal gods. 

Ta'li-y Toobo ; (the literal meaning of this name, from which 
nothing can be deduced, is Wait there Tooho i) He is the patron of 
the How and his family, not of Finow in particular, who is the pre- 
sent king, but of any one who may be king. He is also god of war, 
and is consequently always invoked in time of war by the How's 
party : in time of peace he is also occasionally invoked for the 
general good of the nation, as well as for the particular interest 
and welfare of the How's family. He has four houses dedicated 
to him in the island of Vavaoo ; two at the small island of Lefooga, 
one at Haano, one at Whiha,and two or three others of smaller im- 
portance elsewhere. He has no priest, unless it be the How him- 
self, whom he sometimes inspires 2 but it has happened that a How, 
daring his whole reign, has not been inspired. 

Too'i FooA Bolo'too ; the literal meaning of this is, '^ Chief of 
mil Bolotoo ;" frpm this name one would suppose him to be the 
greatest god in Bolotoo, but he is inferior to the one before men- 
tioned ^ how he came by this name the natives themselves cam 
give no account ; the^ only answer they make is, that such is his 
proper name. Although he is the god of Bolotoo, he is inferiop^ 
to Tali-y Toobo,insoj!]iuch that they scarcely o^ake a comparison be* 
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tween them ; if jou ask them vfhether Tool fooa Bolotoo is a great 
god, they wiU answer, ^' Yes, he is a very great god." " Is Tali-y 
Tooho a greater god V* " Yes, much greater." '' How great, then, 
is Tali-y Toobo ?" '^ He is a great chief, from the top of the sky 
doiyti to the bottom of the esirtb !" He is also the god of rank in 
society, and in this qqality he is pften Invoked by the heads of great 
families, as the king, and other great nobles, on occasion of sick- 
ness or other f;imi)y troubles. He h£|s several houses dedicated to 
him ; three or four at Vayaoo, one at Lefooga, and a few at other 
islands. He has three or four priests, whom he occasionally io- 
spires ; at least Mr. Mariner is acquainted with three or four, but 
perhaps there are others. 

Higoole'o (no literal meaning that we can discover, unless igoQ 
feo, to guard the tail ;) a very high god, regarded principally by 
Tooitonga's family. He has no priest, nor any house, and is sup- 
posed never to come to Tonga. The natives are uncertain abou^ 
his attributes. 

TooBo ToTY, literally, Tooho the mariner. He is the patron of 
Finow^s family, also the god of voyages : in the first quality he is 
often invoked by Finow ; in the second quality he is often invoked 
by chiefs, going upon any maritime expedition ; also by any body 
in a canoe during a voyage. He is not the god of wind, buf is sup- 
posed to have great influence with that god ; his chief power is 
extended to the preservation of canoes from accidents : This god 
has several houses dedicated to him, chiefly at Vavaoo and the 
contiguous isles. Mr. Mariner only knew one priest belonging to 
him, but he, perhaps, has several. It will be recollected, in the 
former part of the history, at the time when Finpw's daughter was 
so ill, that this priest, when inspired, foretold that either Finow or 
his daughter must die, as decreed in Bolotoo : in consequence, Fi- 
now, after his daughter's death, was so exasperated with his god, 
Toobo Toty', for not making arrangements among the gods more 
favourable to b^iO) that he vowed to kjU his priest : this sacrile- 
gious intention was, however, prevented by his own death, which 
happened as a judgment on him, according to the people's notions. 

Ala'i Va'LOO ; {Alai^ no discoverable meaning ; Vg,loo^ the num. 
her eight ;) a god that patronizes the How's family, but is particu- 
larly the patron god of Toe Oomoo, the late king's aunt. This 
god is now and then invoked by the king's family, but very fre- 
(juently by Toe Oomoo, ^e \i^s a large consecrated fencing at 
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Ofoo, one of the islands in the vicinitj of Vavaoo : he hat, at least 
fNie priest, and is very frequently constilted in behf^if of nek per* 
sons. • 

A'lo A'lo ; literally, to fan, God of wind and weathep, rain, 
hanrest, and vegetation in general, This god is generally invoked 
about once a month, if the wes^ther is seasonable, that it may re- 
main so ; if the weather is unseasonable, or destnictiye on shore 
by excessiye wind or rain, he is inyoked erexy day. Alo A'lo is 
not the god of thunder and lightning, of which, indeed, there is no 
god acknowledged among them, as this phenomenon is never re- 
poliectad to have done any mischief of consequence. In boisterous 
weather at sea, the superior god Toobo Toty', the protector of ca- 
noes, and other sea gods,' are always inyoked in place of Alo A'lo. 
About the time when the yams are full grown (near the latter end 
of December,) the ceremony of tow tvw begins, consisting in an 
offering of yams, and other provisions, to the god A'lo A'lo. This 
ceremony is repeated every ten days, for eight times successively, 
as will be described under the head of religious rights. This god 
has only two houses dedicated to him, one at Vavaoo, and the 
other at Lefooga : he has also two priests, one at each place. 

Too'i BoLOToo ; literally, chief of Bolatoo, This and the three 
foUowiug gods are all minor gods of the sea and of voyages, and 
protectors of Finow's family, Notwithstanding his name, he is in-? 
ferior to all the gods mentioned before him ; but much upon an 
equality with the three following. He has two houses dedicated 
to ,him at Vavaoo, and one at Lefooga ; none elsewhere that Mr-, 
Jfariner knew of: he has, perhaps, two or three priests. 

Ha'la A'pi A'fi ; literally, a road crowded. He has the same at- 
tributes as Tool Bolotoo. Mr. Mariner knows of no house dedi- 
cated to him, He has one priest. 

To'gi Oocumme'a ; literally, an iron axe. The same attributes 
IIS the above. 

Toobo' Boo'goo ; literally, Toobo the Short. The same attributes 
fis the above. 

Tangalo'a ; god of artificers and the arts : doubtful if he has 
smy house dedicated to him : has several priests, who are all car- 
penters. It was this god that brought the Tonga islands from the 
bo,ttom of the sea, whilst fishing. 

Such are the names and attributes of the chief primitive gods ; 
^eixt to those in rank and power comes the souls of nobles. 
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Souls ef Egies, or Nobles : of these there must be a vast ntmi' 
Ver. Their attributes are similar to those of the primitive chie^ 
^ds: they have the power of inspiring priests, and of appearing^ 
JD dreams and visions to their relatives and others. They hare 
BO houses dedicated to them, but the proper places to invoke them 
are their graves, which are considered sacred, and are therefore alf 
much respected as consecrated houses. Their names are the same 
as they had whilst living, and they hold the same rank mutually 
among themselves as Uiey held during their mortal existence; and 
whether their deeds were good or evil during their life, is a circum- 
stance that does not at all affect their state in Bolotoo, all ponish« 
meats for crimes being supposed to be inflicted by the primitive 
gods upon men daring their lifetime : in which inflictions the «e-i 
cond class of gods have a proportional power with the first. Ab 
many of these souls of nobles have had strong warlike, dispo- 
sitions in this worlds it might be supposed that they waged wal** 
against one another in Bolotoo ; but this is not the case, for, in that 
ttate of existence, their understanding is much more clear than in 
this world, enabling them to discern what is right, and disposing 
them to choose it in preference to what is wrong : not but what 
they, and even the primitive gc(ds, have verbal disputes, but which^ 
from the clearness of their intellect, and the justice of their viewS) 
are supposed to be managed with divine temperance ; but as the 
temperate discussion of gods may appear awful violence to 
weak-minded man, so it is not to be wondered that such disputes 
^ at Bolotoo should produce thunder and lightning at Tonga ; as 
happened in the discussion among the. gods respecting the fate of 
Finow and his daughter. 

The Souls of Matabooles come next : of these little need be 
said ; they hold the same name and rank as during their life. 
They have not the power of inspiring priests ; they cannot punish 
nor reward mankind, at least by any direct influence ; though 
their friends and relatives sometimes beg their intercession with 
the higher gods, in behalf of their health, or prosperity, &c. They 
have no houses dedicated to them ; they sometimes appear to their 
friends. Some of them are tutelar gods, and protectors of the 
tooasy or lower orders^ which they are, as it were, by permission. 

The Atteptdants, or Servai^ts of the Primitive Gods. These, 
Jike the go^ls to whom they belong, are original inhabitants of Bo« 
lotoo. They are considered of less quality tbsin the souls of mat 
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taibooles. They have no power in Tonga, and if they go there 
they cannot manifest themselves. Their niimber is supposed to 
be immense. 

The HoTooA Pow, or mischievous Gods. Of these there are 
perhaps several in number, but only ^ve or six are supposed to be 
particularly active ; and from their disposition to plague matildnti, 
they reside more frequently at Toqga than at Bolotoo. They are 
accused of being the cause of all the petty inconveniences and 
troubles of life : and at Hamoa (or the Navigator's islandsjthey have 
an idea which is very convenient to the reputation of the females, 
that som^ of these hotooa porw molest them in their sleep, in con- 
sequence of which there are many supernatural conceptions : at 
Tonga, however, the matter is never carried to tl^at extent.— 
These hotooa pow have no priests, have no houses dedicated to 
them, nor are they ever invoked. AH the great misfortunes of 
life, as before noticed, are special inflictions from the gods for the 
crimes of men : whereas the mischievous tricks played by the 
hotooa pow are for their own whim and delight ; they lead travel- 
lers astray, trip them up, pinch them, jump upon their backs in the 
dark, cause the nightmare and frightful dreams. They are never 
seen. 

M6001 — A god that supports \he earth, the earth lying on him, 
lie being prostrate. This, as may be supposed, is a very gigantic 
being, greater in personal bulk than any of the others. He never 
inspires any body, nor ever leaves his situation. He has no house 
dedicated to him. When an earthquake happens, it is supposed 
that this god, feeling himself in an uneasy posture, is endeavouring 
to turn himself about ; and on such occasions, the people give loud 
shouts dnd beat the ground with sticks, which is supposed to have 
the effect of making him lie still. They have no idea of what he 
lies on, nor ever make any inquiries about it ; and say it woulcj be 
folly to do so, for who can go there and see ? 

Such is the account they give of their gods, and the respect 
which they pay to these imaginary beings is so great and so uni- 
versal, that scarcely any instance is known of downright impiety ; 
and indeed they have very strong motives to keep them in proper 
order in this respect, founded in their firm and fixed belief, that all 
human miseries are the consequent punishment of crimes atid that 
acts^ of atrocity are most frequently punished by disease and death ; 
^nd this risJL of premature death amoo^ the tooas in particular 
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must have a frightful aspect, as they consider the termination of 
life as the termination of their existence altogether. With re- 
spect to the chiefs indeed, to whom death is only a change to a bet* 
ter life, this apprehension may not take quite so strong a hold ; 
nevertheless, life is always sweet, there are always some purposes 
of ambition or enjoyment yet to be satisfied ; and when death does 
come, it is rather to be wished for in the field of battle than pros- 
trate on a mat, overcome with pain and disease, in the midst of 
one^s friends and relatives weeping and lamenting. 

The next subject in order to speak of, is the origin of the habit- 
able earth, which, according to their notions, vague as they are, 
is as follows: — It is believed that originally there was no land 
above the water but the island of Bolotoo, which^ like the gods, 
the heavenly bodies, and the ocean, has probably always been. 
One day Tangaloa, the god of arts and inventions, went forth to fish 
in the great ocean, and having from the sky let down his hook and 
line into the sea, on a sudden he felt a great resistance : believing 
that he had caught an immense fish, he exerted his strength^ and 
presently theire appeared above the surface several points of rocks, 
which increased in number and extent the more he drew in his 
line : the rocky bottom of the ocean, in which it was now evident 
his hook had caught,. was thus fast advancing to the surface, so as 
to have made one vast continent ; when unfortunately the line 
broke, and the islands of Tonga remain to shew the imperfection 
of Tangaloa's attempt. The rock in which the hook was fixed 
was already above the surface, and is to be seen to this day in the 
island of Hoonga, where they shew the very hole where it cdught. 
The hook was in possession of the Tooitonga family till about 
thirty years ago, when it was accidentally burnt along with the 
house in which it was kept. 

Tangaloa having thus discovered land, by the divine influence 
of himself and other gods it was soon replete with all kinds of trees, 
herbs, and animals, such as were in Bolotoo, but of an inferior 
quality, and subject to decay and d6ath. Being now willing that 
Tonga should also be inhabited by intelligent beings, he command- 
ed his two sons thus :* " Go, and take with you your- wives, and 
dwell in the world at 'i'onga : divide the land into two portions, 

* The following story is as nearly as possible a literal transIatSon of tbe 
language in which they teU it. 
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and dwell separately from eatth other They departed according- 
ly. The name of the eldest was Toob6, and the name of the 
youngest was Vaca-acow-ooli, who was an exceeding wise young 
man ; for it was he that first formed axes, and invented beads, and 
cloth and looking-glasses. The young man called Toobo acted 
very differently, being very indolent, sauntering about and sleep- 
ing, and envying very much the works of his brother. Tired at 
length with begging his goods, he bethought himself to kill him, 
but concealed his wicked intention ; he accordingly met his brother 
walking, and struck him till he was dead. At that time their fa- 
ther came from Bolotoo with exceeding g^eat anger, and asked 
him. Why have you killed your brother? Could not you work 
like him ? Oh thou wicked one ! begone ! go with my commands 
to the family of Vaca-acow-ooli ; tell them to come hither. Being 
accordingly come, Tangaloa straightway ordered them thus : Put 
your canoes to sea, and sail to the east, to the great land which is 
there, and take up your abode there. Be your skins white like 
your minds, for your minds are pure ; you shall be wise, making 
axes, and all riches whatsoever, and shall have large canoes. I 
will go myself and command the wind to blow from your land to 
Tonga ; but they (the Tonga people) shall not be able to go to 
you with their bad canoes. 

Tangaloa then spoke thus to the others : — ^You shall be black, 
because your minds are bad, and shall be destitute ; you shall not 
be wise in useful things, neither shall you go to the great land of 
your brothers ; how can you go with your bad canoes? But your 
brothers shall come to Tonga, and trade with you as they please." 

Mr. Mariner took particular pains to make inquiries respecting 
the above extraordinary story, with a view to discover whether it 
was only a corrupted relation of the Mosaic account ; and he found 
that it was not universally known to the Tonga people. Most of 
the chiefs and matabooles were acquainted with it, but the bulk of 
the people seemed totally ignorant of it. This led him at first to 
suspect that the chiefs had obtained the leading facts from some of 
our modern missionaries, and had interwoven it with their own no- 
tions ; but the oldest men affirmed their positive belief that It was 
an ancient traditionary record, and that it was 'founded in truth. It 
seems strange that they should believe an account which serves 
so much to degrade them, and makes even their very chiefs to be 
descendants of bad men, cursed by their father with the evils of 
T 2 
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^verty and ignorance. Nevertheless, they readily own the si*- 
periority of the Papalangies, not only in knowledge, but disposi- 
tion to do good ; but, on the other hand, they do not as readily 
confess themselves to lie under a malediction : on the contrary, 
they n^aintain that they are far superior to us in personal beauty, 
and though we have more instruments and riches, they think that 
they could make a better iSse of them if they only had them in their 
possession. Of the chiefs and matabooles who related the forego- 
ing account, some believed it firmly, others left it as they found it, 
none positively disbeheved it Mr. Mariner related to them our 
scriptural and traditionary account of Cain and Abel, and express- 
ed his opinion, that they must have received their information 
either from the missionaries, or from some Papalangi at an early 
period, whom accident had thrown among them ; but some still 
persisted that it was an original tradition of their own, whilst oth- 
ers owned there was so great a similarity between the two ac- 
counts, that they were disposed to believe they had received theirs 
from us, perhaps two or three or four generations back. But such 
things do not very often form a subject of conversation among 
them ; consequently their knowledge and belief of these matters 
(as they have no writings) become very vague, incongruous,^ and 
uncertain. 

They have several other accounts of the origin of mankind, or 
rather of the first inhabitants of Tonga ; but most of them are not 
only ridiculous but very confused and indeterminate, and, as Mr. 
Mariner believes, many are of no greater antiquity than the pre- 
sent g^eneration, and invented perhaps for the purpose of passing 
away time for lack of better conversation, most of the natives be- 
ing very fond of inventing tales for amusement, like the continental 
nations west of them, but very void of the poetic elegance of those 
nations. The account that is more universally known and believ- 
ed, which is the least inconsistent with their general notions, and 
probably the most ancient, is the following. : — 

*' At a time when the islaiyls of Tonga were already existing, 
hut not yet peopled with intelligent beings, some of the minor gods 
of Bolotoo being desirous to see the new world (which Tangaloa 
had fished up,) put to sea, about two hundred in number, male and 
female, in a large canoe, and arrived at the island of Tonga. 
They were so well pleased with the novelty of the place that they 
determined to remain there, and accordingly broke up their canoe 
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to make small ones of it ; bat in a fe^ ctoys two or tbree of them 
^ed ; — this phenomenon alarmed all the fest, for decay and death 
was what their nption of their own immortality did not lead them 
to expect. About this time one of them felt himself strangely af- 
fected, and by this he knew that one of the superior gods was 
coming from Boiotoo to inspire him ; in a little time he was ac- 
tually inspired, and was told that the chief gods had decreed, that 
as they had come to Tonga, and had breathed the air of the place, 
an<t had fed upon the produce of the place, they should become 
mortal, and people the world with mortal beings, and all about 
them should be 7n^a mama.* Upon this they were all exceedingly 
grieved, and were sorry they had broken up their canoe, but they 
made another, and some of them put to sea with the hope of re- 
gaining the island of Boiotoo ; in which endeavour, if they suc- 
ceeded, they were to come back and fetch their companions : but 
they looked in vain for the land of the gods, and were obliged to 
return sorely afflicted to Tonga." 

In the above story there is a little inconsistency in respect to 
the ^ods coming from Boiotoo in a canoe ; for the gods are gene- 
rally understood to have no canoes, not requiring them, — for the 
moment they wish to be any where, their wish is accompli^ed 
without any further trouble, which is a mode of conveyance far su- 
perior to any of our inventions, either ancient or modern. 

The Tonga people have also a story among them respecting an 
island of immortal women existing somewhere to the north-jvest 
of Fiji ; but this is suspected to be rather a Fiji tale than a tradi- 
tion of their own, and consequently is not much believed among 
them. These immortal women are considered to be hotooas ; but 
they are thought to have all the passions and propensities proper- 
ly belonging to women of this world, insomuch that it is dangerous 
for canoes to put in there ; not that the crew would be positively 
ill-treated by these fair goddesses, but too much kindness some- 
times destroys as effectually, though perhaps not so quickly, as toO 
much severity. It is reported that a Fiji canoe was once driven 
there by a gale of wind : the men landed, and were charmed with 
the truly kind reception they met with ; but in a day or two, finding 
the climate much too warm for their constitution, they wisely be- 

^ * Things of this world, mortal, subject to decay and death, in contradis- 
tinction to mia fiolQ^a^ things of the other world (Boiotoo,) or land of 
hotodas, immortal, and always flourishiDg. 
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took themselves again to their canoe, and with some difficaltj 
reached the Fiji islands, bringing sundry marvellous accounts of 
the nature of the country, and the reception they met with.. This 
story is prevalent, not only at Tonga and Fiji, but also at Hamoa 
(the Navigator's island.) Some of the Fiji people believe it : the 
Hamoa people doubt it very much ; and the generality of the 
Tonga people deny it altogether. 

The natives of the Tonga islands have a traditionary story re- 
specting the origin of turtles ; and as we are here discoursing about 
their notions of the world, which in some measure involve their 
knowledge of natural history, it ought properly to be told in this 
place. 

A considerable time after the existence of mankind at Tonga, 
a certain god, who lived in the sky, and whose name was Langi, 
received a command from the superior gods of Bolotoo to attend 
a grand conference, shortly to be held at the latter place, on some 
point of universal importance. Now it happened that the god 
Langi had several children;* among others, two daughters, 
beautiful young goddesses, who were of an age in which van- 
ity and the desire to be admired was beginning to be a very strong 
passion, and consequently they had often expressed their wish to 
see the islands of Tonga, and to visit the people that dwelt there ; 
but their father was too wise readily to give his consent. Busi- 
ness of importance, however, now demanded his absence from the 
sky ; but being fearful that his inexperienced daughters might in 
the mean time descend to Tonga, he gave them the strictest com- 
mands not to leave their celestial residence till his returh ; and as 
a motive for their obedience, he promised to conduct them, when 
he came back, to Tonga, and gratify their wish with safety to 
themselves. With a view to strengthen his injunctions, and better 
to ensure their compliance, he represented in litely Colours the 
many dangers they would subject themselves to, by infringing upon 
his commands : in the first place, he told them that the Hotooa Pow 
(mischievous gods,) who resided at Tonga, would take every op- 
portunity to molest them, and to throw difficulties and dangers ia 
their way. Besides which, there were other evils of greater con- 
sequence to fear ; for they were so beautiful (he told them,) that 

* It would appear from this, that the gods are supposed to have children, 
nevertbeless,Mr. Mariner believes that this is not consistent with the ^neral 
opinion of the natives* 
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the men of Tonga would furiously fight among themselves to ob- 
taia them for their wives, abd that the quarrels occasioned hj them 
■4rould, no doubt ofiend the superior gods of Bolotoo, and he (Langi) 
should thereby get into disgrace. The two goddesses having 
promised obedience to their ^fatfaer^s orders, he descended with 
speed to Bolotoo. He had scarcely left the sky, when they be* 
gan to reason together on what he had told them : one said to the 
other, our father has only promised to take us to Tonga that he 
mijiy keep us here till he come back ; for has he not often promis- 
ed us the same thing and never fulfilled his word ? True ; said the 
other, let us go to Tonga by ourselves for a little time, just to look 
at the m&ma people, and we will return before he shall know any 
thin^ of it ; besides, (said both of them together) has he not told 
US that we are more beautiful than the women of Tonga ? Yes ! 
let us go immediately to Tonga and be admired, for in the sky there 
are nfany other goddesses nearly as beautiful as ourselves, and we 
are scarcely noticed. Upon this they descended together to the 
island of Tonga, and having alighted in a lonely place, they walk- 
ed towards the mooa^ discoursing as they went, on the homage t]iat 
was soon to be paid to their charms. When they arrived at the 
mooct^ they found the king and all his chiefs, and principal people 
engaged in some grand ceremony of rejoicing, and were then drink- 
ing their cava. The moment they arrived, all eyes were turned 
wpon them, and all hearts, except those that envied, were filled 
with admiration and love. The young chiefs vied with each other 
in showing them the most signal attentions ;* they already began 
to be jealous of each other ; they left off drinking cava, and the 
whole assembly was put in confusion. At length the young men 
began to quarrel among themselves, but the king, to settle all dis- 
putes, by virtue of his superior power, took them home to his own 
residcmce: the sun had scarcely set, however, before certain 
chiefs, with a strong armed force, rescued them from the king's 
house : the whole island was soon in a state of confusion and 
alarm, and early the following morning a bloody war was commenc- 

* It is not the least remarkable trait in the character of the Tonga people, 
that on almost all occasions they shew very marked attention to females ; and 
'we believe that among all the different clusters of islands in the South Seas, 
the natives of these are singular in this respect. The women of Tonga are 
not obliged to labour to procure the necessaries of life for their idle husbands : 
the men work ; the women do chiefly those offices that are requisite for do- 
mestic comfort, and for the promotion of health and cleanliness^ 
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ed. In the mean time the gods of Bolotoo heard what t^as gt>ii]^ 
forward at Toi^, and they immediately with great indignation 
charged poor Langi with heing the cause of the«e distnrbances : 
this god said in his defence, that he had ordered his daughters to 
pemain at home, but unfortunately they were disobedient chil- 
dren. He immediately left the synod of gods, and flew with all 
speed to Tonga, where he found that one of his daughters, by 
having eaten of the productions of the place, had deprived her- 
self of immortality, and was already dead. The loss of his daugh- 
ter enraged him to the utmost extreme ; he sought for the other, 
and, seizing her by the hair, he severed her head from her body : 
the head be threw into the sea, and flew, with rage and disappoint- 
ment, back to the sky. The head in a short time turned into a 
turtle, and was the origin and source of all the turtle now found in 
the world. 

This story obtains almost universal credit at the Tong^ islands ; 
in consequence, turtles are considered as almost a prohitnted food, 
at least very few will venture to eat them without first offering a 
potion to some god, or sending some to any chief that may be at 
hand : and there are many that will not eat turtle on any account, 
being fearful of its producing enlarged livers, or some such visce- 
ral complaint. It is not supposed, however, to be so likely to have 
a bad effect upon great chiefs, as they approach so near in rank 
and character to the gods themselves. 

Such are their principal notions respecting the origin of things. 
As to the first formation of the solid sky (as they deem it,) or the 
island of Bolotoo, or the gods themselves, they pretend to form no 
idea, and never think of agitating the question, whether they are 
eternal, or whether they had a beginning, deeming all such specu- 
lations as vain and fruitless ; for who, say they, can remember, or 
who has been there to see ? They have no legends or tales that 
seem to resemble those of the Society islands, as related by Cap- 
tain Cook. 

Respecting the earth, their notion is, that it has a flat surface, 
ending abruptly, which the sky overarches. If you ask them why 
the sea does not run over, the answer will be, " How can I tell ? 
I have never been there to see ; there are rocks, or something to 
border it, probably .'' With regard to the sun and moon, they pass 
through the sky, and come back some way, they know not how. 
As to the spots in the moon, they are compared to the figure of a 
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woman sitting <)own and heating gnatpo : when, the moon is eclip* 
sed, they attribute the phenomenon to a thick cloud passing over 
it : the same with the sun. 

Respecting the human soul, in particular, they imagine it to be 
the finer or more leriform part of the body, and which leaves it 
suddenly at the moment of death ; and it may be conceived to 
stand much in the same relation to the body as the perfume and 
more essential qualities of a flower do to the more solid substance 
which constitutes the vegetable fibre. They have no proper 
word to express this fine aetherial part of man : as to the word lota^ 
though it may be sometimes used for this purpose, yet it rather 
means a man^s disposition, inclination, passion, or sentiment. The 
soul is rather supposed to exist throughout the whole extension of 
the body, but particularly in the heart, the pulsation of which is 
the strength and power of the soul or mind. They have no clear 
distinction between the life and the soul, but they will tell you that 
the fotomanava (the right auricle of the heart) is the seat of life. 
They form no idea respecting the use of the brain, unless it be, 
perhaps, the ^seat of memory ; (they have a distinct word for 
memory, manatoo ;) they derive this notion from the natural ac- 
tion of putting the hand to the forehead, or striking the bead gent- 
ly when trying to remember any thing. The liver they consider 
to be the seat of courage, and they pretend to have remarked (on 
opening dead bodies,) that the largest hvers (not diseased,) belong 
to the bravest men. They also say they have made another ob<- 
servation respecting this viscus, viz. that, in left-handed people, it 
is situated more on the left than on the right side ; and, in persons 
that are ambidexter, it is placed as much on one side as on the 
other. They are very well acquainted with the situation of all 
the principle viscera. 

They acknowledge that the tooassf or lower order of people, 
have minds or souls ; but they firmly believe that their souls die 
with their bodies, and, consequently, have no future existence. 
The generality of the tooas, themselves, are of this opinkn, but 
there are some who have the vanity to think they have immortal 
aouls as well as matabooles and chiefs, and which will live hereaf* 
ter in Bolotoo. There seems to be a wide difference between the 
opinions of the natives in the different clusters of the South Sea 
inlands respecting the future existence of the soul. Whilst the 
Tonga doctrine limits iiQiportality to chiefs, matabooles, and at 
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most, to mooas, the Fiji doctrine, with abuDdant liberality, extends ' 
it to all mankind, to all bFute animals, to all vegetables, and even 
to stones and mineral substances. If an animal or a plant die, its 
soal immediately goes to Bolotoo ; if a stone or any other substance 
is broken, immortality is equally its reward ; nay, artificial bodies 
have equal good luck with men, and hogs, and yams. If an axe or 
a chisel is worn out or broken up, away flies its soul for the ser- 
vice of the gods. If a house is taken down, or any way destroy- 
ed, its immortal part will find a situation on the plains of Bolotoo : 
and, to confirm this doctrine, the Fiji people can shew you a sort 
of natural well, or deep hole in the ground, at one of their islands, 
across the bottom of which runs a stream of water, in which you 
may clearly perceive the souls of men and women, beasts and 
plants, of stocks and stones, canoes and houses, and of all the broken 
utensils of this frail world, swimming, or rather tumbling along one 
over the other pell-mell into the regions of immortality. Such is 
the Fiji philosophy, but the Tonga people deny it, unwilling to 
think that the residence of the gods should be encumbered with so 
much useless rubbish. The natives of Otaheite entertain similar 
notion respecting these things, viz. that brutes, plants, and stones, 
exist hereafter, (see Captain Cook's Voyage,) but it is not men- 
tioned that they extend the idea to objects of human invention. 
Mr. Mariner is not acquainted with the notions of the Sandwich 
islanders upon these subjects : what we have related respecting 
those of the Fiji people he obtained from Fiji natives resident at 
Vavaoo, from Tonga people who had visited the Fiji islands, and 
from the natives of Pau, when he was there. 

The human soul, after its separation from the body, is termed a 
hotooa (a god or spirit,) and is believed to exist in a shape of the 
body ; to have the same propensities as during life, but to be cor- 
rected by a more enlightened understanding, by which it readily 
distinguishes good from evil, truth from falsehood, right from 
wrong ; having the same attributes as the original gods, but in a 
minor degree, and having its dwelling for ever in the happy regions 
of Bolotoo, holding the same rank in regard to other souls as dur- 
ing this life ;. it has, however, the power of returning to Tonga to 
inspire priest^, relations, or others, or to appear in dreams to those 
' it wishes to sulmonish ; and sometimes to the external eye in the 
form of a ghost or apparition : but this power of re-appearance at 
Tonga particularly belongs to the souls of chiefs, rather than of 
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ttkatab^oles. It was thought that Finow the first was occasionally 
visited by a deceased son of his^ not visibly, but announcing his 
presence by whistling. Mr. Mariner once heard this whistling, as 
he was with the king and some chiefs in a house at night lying on 
their mats t it was dark, and the sound appeared to come from the 
loft of the house. Mr. Mariner thinks this to have been some trick 
of Finow's. The natives believed it to be a spirit. It is to be ob- 
served that they consider it taboo to whistle, as being disrespectful 
to the gods. It^has already been stated, that the gods are believ- 
ed sometimes to enter into the bodies of lizards, porpoises and 
water snakes ; but this power belongs only to the original gods, 
not to the souls of chiefs. 

There is no future place of existence for the souls ,of men but 
Bolotoo, and, consequently, no state of future punishment ; all re- 
wards for virtue, and punishments for vice, being inflicted on man- 
kind in this world, as before noticed^ When Mr. Mariner ao 
quainted some of them with the Christian doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, they said that it was ^^ very bad indeed for the Papalan- 
«ies." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Farther particulars respecting the dinne chieia TooitoBga and Veachi : re* 
fpecting the priests— General remarks on the moral notions and habits of 
the people — The first principles which in them constitae the foundation of 
Virtae— Refeiencet to Toobo Ntiha, Hala'A'pi A'pi, a;nd others — Farther 
Ibttbiti of pmi^ii liberality-^l'he principle of respect and veneration to 
the gods, chiefs, parents, and aged persons — Defence of bereditaiy rights, 
»nd Jo?e of Goantrj-«-!nitances of the principle of honour ; instances of 
the contrary : rf marks : conclusions^Their liberal opinions of one anoth* 
er, and of Earopeau nations^ with references — Humanity — General obser- 
vations on the Tirtne of chastity — Investigation of the proportion of mar- 
t(ed Woiiaie»-*'CondiM^ of tbe married women— Conduct of the unmarried 
^Vrtfipieii r 0f ti»e loanfted'iniin : of ^t unmarried men--General view of so- 
^^y^ "M ^ <v ^'^ notions respecfiog 0h%»tity are concerned— 4^oiiclo- 
sions upon this subjact-^Remarks. 

A HE two divine per8onages5 viz. Tooitonga and Veachi, or those 
who are supposed to be peculiarly of hig'h divine origin, have al- 
ready been spoken of as far as their rank is concerned. In respect 
to their habits, we might very naturally imagine that, in conse- 
quence of their high rank as divine chiefs, they would very fre- 
quently be inspired by the gods, and become the oracles of the di- 
vine will ; but this, as far as Mr. Mariner has seen and heard, has 
never been the case ; and it seems strange that the favour of di- 
vine inspiration should be particularly bestowed upon men seldom 
higher in rank than matabooles : such, however, is the case, and, 
to reconcile it with propriety, we may suppose that Tooitonga an^ 
Veachi are supposed to be ^f too high a rank to be the mere ser- 
vients of the gods, and mere instruments of communication between 
them and mankind, but rather as the highest and most worthy of^ 
mankind, and next to the gods in rank and dignity. These two 
persons, however high in rank, have very little comparative pow- 
er, though it is suspected that, formerly, when the Tonga people 
were a peaceable nation, and more attention was paid to religious 
rites and institutions, that they had a vast deal more influence than 
they have had of late years. They now very seldom meddle with 
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ipoHfioal mctters, though Mr. Mariner once witoessed &A ihstanCQ 
#h6re Tooitonga ventured to advise Finow (the late king respects 
ing his warlike proceedings egaimt YavacKK, at the tltxie when hit 
•isnt, Toe Oomoo, revolted ; fpr tiiis pnipose he wtni into the 
konse on a maUki^ and sent a messenger to the king to say that h# 
tras there ; which is a polite mode of telling a person you want 
him to come, that you may speak to him. He did not go to the 
kittg^s house in person to communicate what he had to say, he« 
e&use, being the superior, chief, every tibing ivould halve beeai 
tabooed that he liappened to touch. When the king a^ived, Tod- 
itonga mildly addressed him on the subject of his aunt's revolt, anil 
advised that he should endeavour to aceommodatevmatters rathet 
than iiivolve the country in war : to which the king shortly re^* 
plied, ^ My lord Tooitonga* may return to his own part of thd 
island^ and content himself in peace and security ; matters of waf 
are my concern, and in which he has no right to ihterferd.^' He 
then left him. Thu», in all respects, we are to regard Toottohga 
as a divine chief of the highest rank, but having no power or ai^ 
th<Nrity itt affairs belonging to the king. It is presunied, however; 
that when the Tonga islands were in a state of peace, that il, b^ 
fore the people had acquired their warlike hal^ts, that Tooitonga^ 
is well as Veachi, had some influence even is matters qf civil 
govemment,that their advice Was often a8ked,and sometimes tak^a^ 
Veachi used often to lament to Mr. Mariner, that those htippf d«ty« 
were passed away when they used to live in peace and happineai 
at the island of Tonga, when every body paid the highest respect 
to the divine chiefs, and there were no dtsturbaneed to fear,, the 
land was well cultivated, and frequent rich presents were sent to 
them : others made the same complaint, in short, it wotfid ap* 
pear that the very ancient complaint, tempore mutantut, the almost 
imiversal cry of dissatisfaction, is heard at the Tonga ii^Iands at 
well as elsewhere ; but the distant prospect generally appears 
niore beautiful than the place whereon we stand : though, in all 

.1 
• Ho Egi Tooitonga means, literally, ** thy lord Tooitonga," in which the 
possessive prououn thy, or your^ is used instead of my : of, if the word egi 
he translated lordship, or chiefship, the term of address will be more consist- 
ent and similar to ours, your lordship, your graec^ your majesty. The title, 
ho egt, is never used but in addressing a superior chief, o^ speaking of a god $ 
or in a public speech. Ho Egi ! also means chiefs, as in the commencement 
of the speech of Finow the second on coming into power. 
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probability, Tooitongpa and Veachi had great reason to cdinpla(tii« 
particuiarlj Tooitooga, respect towards whom was evidently fall- 
ing off even in Mr. Mariner's time ; for, formeriy, it was thought 
necessary, when Tooitonga &ed, that his chief wife should be 
Wrangled and buried with Jiim, but, in respect to the two last 
Tooitongas, this was not performed. Again, the late king would 
not allow I'ooitonga to give him any ildvice in matters of war, but 
insisted that he should remain in peace and quietness at his own 
aide of the island ; and lastly, the present king, when the late 
Tooitonga died, would not allow his son to succeed to that high 
title, but, at one bold stroke, freed the people from a vast burden 
of taxes, by annulling the title of Tooitonga, and the expensive 
ceremony of /nocAt, with a view, also, (as the reader will recol- 
lect) to do away with the necessity of any commnnieation with the^ 
Hapai people. Veachi, being a sensible, good, quiet sort of man, 
who interfered in no public matters, and who had nothing to do 
with the people of other islands but his own, (Toongooa,) was still 
fluffered to retain his dignity, and probably does to this day ; and, 
in that case, is the greatest chief at the Tonga islands, for the later 
Tooitonga^a son, if he has not been since made a Tooitonga, is be* 
low Veachi in rank. Thus it appears that the Tonga islands are 
imdergoing a considerable change, both in respect to religion and 
politics ; and if the communication between Vavaoo and the Hapai 
islands, and between both places and Tonga, should remain closed 
for a number of years, it would be a curious inquiry, to investigate 
what changes the language will undergo in those reispective places. 
In regard to the priests^ their habits are precis|i<ely the same as 
other persons of the same rank s and, when they are not inspired, 
all the respect that is paid to them is that only which is due to 
their private rank, Mr. Mariner recollects no chief that was » 
priest : he has, indeed, seen the king inspired by Taly-y Toobo 
(who never inspires any body but the king,) but he is not strictly 
considered a priest on this account ; those only in general, being 
considered priests, who are in the frequent habit of being iospired 
by some particular god. It most frequently happens that the eWn 
est son of a priest,, after his father's death, becomes a priest of the . 
same god who inspired his father. The general circumstances of 
gt9 of ipspiratioA have been already noticed.* When a priesj^ ^ 
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inspired, he is tlioc^ht capable of prophesying, or, rather, the god 
within him is said sometimes to prophesy ; these prophecies 
generally come true, for they are mostly made on the probable 
side of a question, and when they do not come to pass as expected, 
the priest is not blamed, but it is supposed the gods for sicfeie wise 
purpose have deceived them ; or that the gods, for ought they 
know, have since changed their mind, and ordered matters other- 
wise ; or that the god who inspired the priest spoke prematurely^ 
without consulting the other gods. 

At the Sandwich islands the priests appear to be a distinct order 
ar body of men, living for the most part together, holding occasional 
conferences, and at all times respected by the body of the people ; 
whereas, at the Tonga islands the priests live indiscriminately 
with the rest of the natives, are not respected on the score of their 
being priests, unless when actually inspired, and hold no known 
conferences together, as an allied body. Mr. Mariner frequently 
associated with them, knew their general conduct, and inquired the 
opinion of all classes of the natives respecting them ; and, after all 
has no reason to think that they combine together for the purpose 
of deceiving the people. He found nothing that he conceived very 
remarkable in their general character : if there was any difference 
betweeo them and the rest of the natives, it was that they were 
rather more given to reflection, and somewhat more taciturn, and 
probably greater observers of what was going forward. They 
have no peculiarity of dress to distinguish them. The most re- 
markable of their prophecies, if they deserve that name, are those 
mentioned before, on the occasion of a young chief being inspired 
hy^ female spirit from Bolotoo ; and on that of the illness of Fi- 
now and his daughter, when one became better the other became 
worse, as the priest foretold. The priests associate with the 
chiefs as much as other matabooles and mooas ; and, although Too- 
itonga and Veachi are considered divine chiefs, till they have no 
more to do with the priests, nor are they any otherwise connected 
with them, nor related to them, than are other chiefs. 

Having thus far given a general view of the religious opinions 
of the Tonga people, and an account of the habits of their divine 
chiefs and priests, we shall proceed to unfold, with as much accu- 
racy and impartiality as possible, their notions and habits of moral- 
ity, and in another chapter conclude the subjects connected with 
^%i^i^, by a detail of their religious <jeremonies. 
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Moral virtue will appear to have a very slender ioundatioii ia 
these islands, when we consider that the natjves believe in no fo- 
tnre place of reward, but what a man will equally possess, wheth- 
er he live virtuously or not, and that they have no idea of a 
future slate of paoishment of any kind or degree whatsoever f 
and our opinion of their notions of ni(»ral virtue yrill not be much 
exalted, when, on a strict examination of their languag^e, we di»-> 
^over no words essentially expresMve of some of the higher 
qualities of human merit, as virtue, justice, humanity ; nor of the 
contrary, as vice, injustice, cruelty, &c. They have indeed ex- 
pressions for these ideas, but they are equally applicable to other 
things. To express a virtuous or good man, they would say ian- 
gata lilUy a good man, or tangata loto lille^ a man with a good mind ; 
hat the word lilUy good (unlike our word virtuous,) is equally ap- 
plicable to an axe, canoe, or any thing else : again, they have no 
word to express humanity, mercy, &c. but q/a, which rather mean9 
friendship, and is a word of cordial salutation : neither have thej 
any word expressive of chastity, except nofo mcm^, reinaining fixed 
or faithful, and which in this sense i» only applied to a married 
woman, to sigpiify her fidelity to her husband ; but in another sense 
H is applicable to a warrior, to signify his loyalty and attachment 
to his chief. Farthermore, when we learn that theft, revenge, 
rape, and murder, under many circumstances, are not held to be 
Crimes, we shall be tempted to exclaim. How miserable are these 
wretched people ! the virtues have left their abode, and they are 
given up a prey to every evil pasiion I The picture is indeed 
dark, but we must throw a little more light upon it, and approach 
to take a nearer view. 

The Tonga people do not indeed believe in any future state of 
rewards and punishment, but they helieve in that first of all reli- 
gious tenets, that there is a power and intelligence superior to all 
that is human, which is able to control their actions, and which dis- 
covers all their most secret thoughts ; and though they consider 
this power and intelligence to be inherent in a number of individ- 
ual beings, the principle of belief is pirecisely the same ; it is per- 
haps equally strong, and as practically useful as if they considered 
it all concentrated in their chief god. They firmly believe that 
the gods approve of virtue, and are displeased with vice : that ev- 
ery man has his tutelar deity, who will protect him as long as he 
conducts himself as he ought to do ; but if he does not, will leave 
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him to the ap]^roaches of misfortane^ disease, and death. And 
liere we find some ground on which to establish a virtuous line of 
conduct : but this is not sufficient : there is implanted in the human 
breast a knowledge or sentiment which enables us sofnetimes, if 
not always, to distii^uish between the beauty of disinterestedness 
and the foul ugliness of what is low, sordid, and selfish ; and the 
effect of this sentiment is one of the strongest marks of character 
in the natives of these islands. Many of the chiefs, on being ask- 
ed by Mr. Mariner what motives they had for conducting them- 
selves with propriety, besides the fear of misfortunes in this Itfe^ 
replied, the agreeable and happy feeling which a man experi-- 
%nces within himself when he does any good action, or conducts 
himself mblj and generously, as a man ought to do : and this 
question they answered as if they wondered such a question should 
be a.sked« After this, we cannot but suppose (unless we are l&i 
by prejudice,) that the seeds of very great virtues are implanted 
in their breasts ; and it would be very unreasonable to imagine that 
there are not many of the natives in whom these seeds germinate^ 
grow up, and flourish to a very great extent ; and if so, they can- 
not but be universally approved of and admired. If we wish for an 
example of these sentiments, we have one in the character of the 
noble Toob6 Nuba, who lived as a great chief ought to do, an^ 
4ie4 tike a goo(! man. It is true he killed Topgoo Ahoo; bat a 
native would observe, that in doing it he freed Tonga from the do- 
minion of an oppressive and cruel tyrant. After that period he re^ 
inained a faithful tributary chief to his brother the king ; and when 
he was told that his brother was concerned in plotting his assassi- 
nation, and that it would be better for him always to go armed, his 
disinterested reply was, that if his life was of no use to the king 
he was ready to die, and that he would not arm himself against him 
as long as the country was well governed ! — He afterwards as- 
sociated with his secret enemies without arms, and when the 
first unkind blow was given, his only exclamation was addressed 
pathetically to his brother, thus, *' Oh Finow, am I to be killed T^ 
He said no more, but instinctively parrying off the blows with his 
arms till they were both broken, he received them on his head, 
^d fell a prostrate victim to the malice of his enemies. We have 
another noble instance of disinterestedness and generosity in the 
person of Hala A'pi A'pi, in his liberal conduct towards his friend ' 
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Talo*. He said afterwards that he knew ve^ weU that Talo wii 
DO coward, but that a little petalence or disappointed vani^ had 
occasioned him to make the first false step, of which he was aftar-* 
wards so ashamed, and was so confused that he had not the proper 
use of his jud§^ment ; and that he, (Hala A'pi A'pi,) knowing what 
must be the wounded state of iiis feehngs, pitied his situation, and 
immediately sought a reco1iciliation» Hala A'pi A'pi indeed, in the 
fiery wildness of his disposition, often committed excesses ; but his 
general character rendered him universally beloved. He was 
generous perhaps in the extreme ; he was endowed with a certain 
share of wisdom : he knew well what was right, and what is still 
better, he practised it.t We have given here but two glowing in- 
stances of liberal sentiment ; but we must reflect that they were 
universally admired: accordingly, the principle on which they 
were admired must of course be universally felt ; and it would be 
strange indeed, if the fruits of such sentiments were shewn only m 
a few solitary instances. The attentive reader will have discov- 
ered others ; but if it be necessary to give another, we beg to cite 
^ne of a nature different from either of the above. The instance 
alluded to:j; is where Mr. Mariner, with four Indian warriors, was 
flying from a large party of the enemy, when on a sudden he fell 
into a deep hole : his fate now seemed certain, the enemy would 
have gloried in killing him, for they had not forgotten the guns i 
but his four faithful companions exclaimed, ^^ Let us stop for the 
Papalangi i*^ Three defended the ground with their clubs, while 
•ne helped him out, and one of the three was killed in that act of 
defence. These four men might have run off without risking their 
lives, but they were possessed of better sentiments: — ^'^ Let. us 
f top for the Papalangi !'^ — they did stop, and they saved him. 

Their high admiration of what is generous and liberal in senti- 
ment and conduct, is very well borne out by many of their most 
established customs and practices. The general conduct of chiefs 
and others towards one another seems to tura upon this princ^le 
of liberality. ' If one chief sees something in the possession of an* 
other which he has a strong desire to have, he has only to ask him 
for it, and in all probability it is readily and liberally given. The 
very tributes which the chiefs receive from inferiors come as much 

* See page 277. t See his character, page 300. t See page 90. 
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as possible in the form of presents.* Foreigners . are exempted 
from all tributes^ except those that are for the purpose of religions 
ceremonies, even though they occupy considerable plantations 
at Tonga : they also readily excuse foreigners for not according 
with their customs^ or not paying respect to their gods ; because^ 
say they, they have gods of their own, and are not governed by 
our divinities. When any one is about to eat^ he always s^hares out 
what he has to those about him, without any hesitation, and a con- 
trary conduct would be considered exceedingly vile and selfish. — 
At meals strangers or foreigners are always &hewn a preference, 
and females are helped before men of the same rank, because 
they are the weaker sex and require attention. A number of such 
instances might be given if necessary, but these, it is presumed, 
are sufficient to demonstrate that the people of the Tonga islands 
are not only not selfish, but adimre liheratity, and are practically 
liberal. 

In such a kind of mind as we have been describing, we may 
readily suppose that the sentiments of veneration and respect are 
felt to a considerable degree ; and, accordingly, every mark of 
such sentiments is shewn to the gods, to chiefs, and aged persons. 
Actual impiety is little known among them : Finow (the late king) 
was, indeed, an impious character in many respects, 1^t we have 
already seen how much the people wondered at his success. The 
same king was one day prevented from going ouixqioil an expedi* 
tion against the enemy, by one of his chiefs happening to sneeze, 
which is considered a bad omen. Finow, on a sudden, greatly ex- 
asperated, with raised arms, and clenched fists, exclaimed, in a loud 
voice, " Crowd, all ye gods, to the protection of these people, 
nevertheless I will wreak my vengence on them tenfold !'' But 
this impious exclamation was heard with horror by every body. — 
There is no necessity to dwell upon the respect that is universally 
paid to chiefs, for it forms the stable basis of their government ; 
and, of course, cannot be allowed to be infringed upon : it is, in 
short, a superior sacred duty, the non-fulfilment of which it is sup- 

* We must not deny but what these presents are frequently occasioned 
by fear, aa may be discovered by several instances heretofore mentioned ; 
but still they are i^ot demanded ; they love to consider them as presents, and 
this sufficiently demonstrates the universal admiration of the sentiment of 
liberality. There are no officers appointed to s«e that the people pay their 
8ue quantity. 

W2 
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«p9sed the gods would punish almost as severely as disrespect lo 
themselves. The great veneratioD which they pay to aged per- 
sons is a very amiahle trait in their character ; and, though it is 
now kept up hy old habit and custom, it must, no doubt, have 
arisen in the beginning from notions which would do honour to the 
most civilized people ; for it is not only to those who are old, both 
in years and wisdom, that such respect is paid, but every ^ed maa 
and aged woman enjoys th$ attentions and services ofthe younger 
branches of society. Great love and respect for parents is another 
prominent mark of their character ; and, indeed, it must be so, as 
it arises oijt of a two-fold motive : i. e. they pay respect on the 
score of parents^, and on that of superior chiefship or rank. — 
Every chief also pays' the gpreatest respect towards his eldest sister, 
which respect he shews in an odd way, but it is according to cus- 
tom, viz. by never entermg into the house where she resides ; but 
upon what exact principle, except custom, Mr. Mariner has not 
satfsfactorily learned. 

The same principle of love and respect for parents and superior* 
engages every man to secure and defend his hereditary rights as 
another point of religious duty, and in honour to the memory of his 
ancestors, from whom he received them. By a farther extension 
of the same sentiment, he loves the island on which he was bom, 
in particular, and all the Tonga islands generally, as being one 
country, and speaking one language. But the amor pairia^ in the 
more extended sense, cannot be supposed to prevail in a very high 
degree, for, having no wars with foreigners, the opportunities for 
the excitement and growth of this passion are not very frequent ; 
nevertheless, in the history of the war at Vavaoo, we shall discov- 
er proofs ofthe existence of this noble sentiment, as well as in the 
life of Toobo Nuha, and in the death of the late king, who lamented 
that he left the country in a critical situation. The present king, 
and his uncle Finow Fiji, are, no doubt, patriots in the best sense 
ofthe word. 

Honour is another principle upon which we must speak ; but, 
in regard to which, it is difficult to give the just character of the 
Tong^ people. That they are honourable, in many respects, 
there can be no doubt ; and that, in other respects, they do things 
which are, seemingly, at least, very dishonourable, there can be 
as little question. It was agreeable to every generous and honour- 
able sentiment in Teoo Cava'smen, to help him out ofthe ditch a^ 
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the peril of their owii( lives ; or in Mr. Mariner's four compmions^ 
to save him at the sanie risk. It was jionourable in the late king, 
who was a very passiofn^te man, and expected to be obeyed, to re- 
ceive in good part, apd readily to excuse, Mr. Mariner's refusal, 
pn many occasions, tb conform to orders that were not consistent 
with his principles. /It was honourable in the Vavaoo people to 
have so much respect for the memory of their late chief, Toob6 
Nuba, as to resent his wrongs by their steady and determined con- 
duct in regard to his murderers : and the behaviour of Toe Oomoo 
and her sister on this occasion is not unworthy of admiration. Fi- 
now Fiji, on the death of his brother, might easily have made him- 
self king, for his party was exceedingly powerful, and heartily 
wished him to take the supreme command, but he was a man of too 
much honour to rob his nephew of his right. If a man goes to a- 
nother island, the chief of which, during his visit, makes war with 
the island from which he comes, he is bound in honour to side with 
the chief on whose island he is ; and this point of honour, except on 
extraordinary occasions, is faithfully kept : thus Finow Fiji was at 
Vavaoo when his brother, the king, waged war with that island, 
and, honour binding him, he remained in *tbe service of Toe 
Oomoo, directing his hostilities chiefly against Tpobo Toa, and 
those men who were the actual assassinators of Toobo Nuha« 
These different instances (and many others might be mentioned) 
are not only, to a certain degree, honourable in themselves, but are 
universally considered so by the natives : thus we must not depy 
that they feel the principle of honour, and practice it to a certain 
extent : but then what shall we say on the other side of the ques- 
tion ? How can we excuse the capture of the Port au Prince, and 
the atrocious circumstances attending it ; the assassination of Too- 
bo Nuha ; the treachery of Tarky', chief of the garrison of Bea ?* 
But what stands forward both prominent and glaring, and the truth 
of which their own confession establishes, is, the serious design 
they entertained of assassinating Captain Cook and his officers at 
Lefoog'a, the 18th of May, 1777, and putting to death their acknow^r 
ledged great and good benefactor !t 

If we were to measure their conduct by the notions of virtue, 
honour, and humanity received among enlightened nations, we 
should do them great wrong, and forfeit our own titles to the epi** 

♦ See page 94.^ t See page 305,- 
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tbets iflust and honourable : we shall thereifcre endeavour to as- 
certain in what their notions of honour consi^, and judge them up- 
on their own principles. Their ideas of hoijiour and justice do not 
yery much differ from ours except in degree, they considering some 
things more honourable than we should, and* others much less so: 
but they hare one principle which to a greater or less extent is u- 
niTersaily held among them, which is, that it is every man^s duty to 
obey the orders of bis superior chief in all instances, good or bad, 
unless it be to %ht against a chief still superior ; and even in this 
case it would not be actually dishonourable. If a chief, therefore, 
designs to assassinate another, it is the duty of his men to assist him 
to the utmost of their power, whether they think it right or not 
If two or three combine together to take a ship, they may depend 
upon their men's readiness, as a point of duty, to execute their in- 
tentions; and if they are ordered to kill every man onboard, they 
will most assuredly do it if they possibly can : if they are desired 
to save every man's life, they will equally obey the order, by 
merely endeavouring to secure them, though perhaps at the risk 
of their own lives. Thus the crime of one man will appear to us 
Europeans to be extended to two or three hundred, although these 
perhaps vmay be only the unwilling instruments, obedient because 
it is their duty ta be so : but let the matter rest here for a moment, 
whilst we endeavour to examine the degree of crime of which the 
chief is guilty, who is at the head of the conspiracy. In the first 
place, his own opinion, and that of his countrymen, is, that it is no 
crime at all, that is to say, it is not what the gods will punish him 
for : he will however candidly acknowledge it to be wrong ; he will 
8ay, he took the ship because Tonga, being a poor country, was io 
want of many useful things, which he supposed were in great plen- 
ty on board, and that he killed the crew that he might better effect 
his object ; taking the ship he will call an act of ungenerous op- 
pression : killing the men an act of harshness, but he will add, how 
could it be helped ? we would have saved the men if we could, but 
we did not dare to do it, for our own safety : but (supposing the 
chief addressing himself to Mr. Mariner in reference to the Port 
au Prince,) '^ we might also have killed you and your surviving 
companions, as we were advised, lest the next ship hearing from 
you what had been done, might take revenge ; but we have so 
good an opinion of the clejnency and humanity {ofa) of the Papa- 
iapgies, that we trust they will not take revenge : we will there- 
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fore treat you well and abide by the result." Such are their no- 
tions of the crime (or fault,) as it regards the chief; and we think 
it but fair and liberal to judge of a roan's conduct according to his 
own notions of right and w^ong, taking into account his opportu*- 
nities of knowing better, and in this point of view, the natives of 
tiicse islands are but mere infants in civilization and moraiity, (not 
froni want of power, but opportunity of growth ;) our sentiments 
towards these people, therefore, should be mild and liberal ; our 
conduct generous and careful, or severe and rigorous, according to 
circumstances ; whilst our better notions of morality will teach us 
not to be revengeful. In the mean while, we ought not to excul- 
pate from all fault the men who obeyed their chief on the above 
occasion ; they were guilty not because they obeyed, but because 
they obeyed with willingness, in hope of obtaining what to them ' 
were riches. In respect to the intended assassination of Captain 
Cook, every native of Tonga would have considered it, if it had 
taken place, a very base act, for which probably the gods would 
have punished them. Toobo Nuha's assassination of Toogoo 
Ahoo was esteemed rather a virtue than a crime ; but Toobo Toa'a 
assassination of Toobo Nuba was held a very atrocious act, offen* 
sive to the gods. An old mataboole used to say, that useless and 
unprovoked murder was highly offensive to the gods ; and that he 
never remembered ^ man guilty of it but who either lived unhap- 
pily, or came to an untimely end. 

Theft is considered by them an act of meanness rather than a 
crime ; and although some of the chiefs themselves have been 
known tq be guilty of it on board ships, it is nevertheless not ap- 
proved of. Their excuse is the str€!hgth of the temptation : the 
chiefs that would do it, are, however, few. 

From the above considerations, we are disposed to say, that the 
notions of the Tonga people, in respect to honour and justice, as 
we have above viewed them, are tolerably well defined, steady 
and universal ; but that, in point of practice, both the chiefs and 
the people, taking them generally, are irregular and fickle ; being 
in some respects exceedingly honourable and just, and in others 
the contrary, as a variety of causes may operate. In regard to 
these virtues, therefore, (in the sense in which we have here 
* taken them,) they may be considered very faulty ; though there 
are several admirable exceptions, whose characters become morq 
splendid and meritorious by the contrast. 
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As being closely allied with principles of hooour and justice we 
shall now examine the character of these people, as it regards 
their opinion of one another ; and here we shall find something 
greatlj to admire, and much to be approved of. While toe accuse 
them of treachery and cruelty, they as loudly, cry out that ^6 are 
calumniators and detractors : for no bad moral habit appears to a 
native of Tonga more ridiculous, depraved^ and unjust, than pub- 
lishing the faults of one's acquaintances and friends, for while it 
answers no profitable purpose, it does a great deal of mischief to 
the party who suffers ; and as to downright calumny or false accu- 
sation, it appears to them more horrible than deUberate murdei^ 
does to us : A)r it is better, they think, to assassinate a man's per- 
son than to attack his reputation. In the first case, you only cause 
his death, which must happen to him some time or another, 
whether you will or not ; but in the latter case you take from him 
what otherwise he might, strictly speaking, never have lost, which 
he might have carried with him faultless to the grave, and which 
afterwards might have remained attached to his memory as leng 
as the memory of him existed. And they nf>t only hold this as a 
just and honourable principle, but they likewise put it in practice; 
so .that instances of calumny and defamation are very rare. On 
the other hand, they equally avoid the baseness of flattery, and 
even.where a man has performed some achievement that is really 
praiseworthy, they seldom commend him in his presence, lest it 
should make him vain and proud of himself ; and that they are 
very well able to discriminate true bravery from false we hav« 
already stated and instanced in the former part of the book, where 
it is also remarked, that a modest opinion of oneself is esteemed a 
great virtue, and is also put in practice : for a farther instance of 
this, the conduct of the present king may be noticed, when he first 
came into power, and his admirable speech on that occasion may 
also be referred to. 

In regard to humanity, or a fellow-feeling for one anothe/, much 
is to be said on both sides of the question. The sentiment itself is 
universally approved of, and they speak highly of Europeans for 
their mild and humane conduct : it must be confessed, however, 
that they do not .so extensively practise it, at least according to 
our notions of it, nor even, we may add, according to their own ; 
which must be attributed in some to a want of thought,' and want' 
of feeling, particularly in boys and young lads ; and in the oldey 
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branches of society to motires of revenge, which, if it he for some 
serious injury, is deemed almost a Tirtue« We are here speaking 
of the men ; as to the women, they are universally humane : a 
few, indeed, of the principal wives of chiefs are proud and haugh- 
ty, and consequently tyrannical ; but, considering the women gen- 
erally, they are exceedingly humane and considerate ; and though 
in their talkativeness, as in other parts of the world, they naturally 
speak of one another^s faults, it is usually of such as are of a tri- 
flmg nature, and without any malice, being mostly in the way of 
humour or joke : as to considerable faults, such as a woman's in- 
fidelity to her husband, it would remain as much a secret with any 
of her own sex, (if they accidentally knew it,) as it possibly could 
with herself ! Quarrels among the women are very rare. There 
is a lesser species of humanity, known commonly by the term good- 
nature, which h universally prevalent among the men as well as 
the women, and which is plainly depicted in the countenances of 
roost of them. . Taking all things into consideration, we must not 
venture to call them a humane people : but on the contrary, to 
say they were cruel would certainly be making use of too harsh a 
term. 

The next subject we shall conisder is chastity. In respect to 
this, their notions are widely different from those of most Eu- 
ropean nations ; we must, therefore, first examine what are their 
own ideas respecting this matter, and if they are such as are con- 
sistent with public decorum and dfte order and regularity in the 
social state, without tending to enervate the mind or debase the 
character of man, we shall take those ideas as the standardly 
which to judge them, and as far as they act consistently thereto 
we shall call them chaste, and as far as they infringe upon it we 
shall deem them offenders. But here it may be asked how are we 
to judge whether their own notions upon this subject are consist- 
ent with the order of society, &c. To this we can make no other 
answer than by referring to the actual state of society there, and 
pointing out those evils which may be supposed to arise from their 
wrong notions upon this subject. 

In the first place, it is universally considered a positive duty in 
every married woman to remain true to her husband. What we 
mean by a^married woman is, one who cohabits with a man, 
and lives under his roof and protection, holding an establishment 
of him. A woman's marriage is freqi^^ntly independent of he;r 
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consent, she hayings been betrothed by her parents, at ad eady 
age, to some chief, mataboole or mooa : perhaps about one third 
of the married women have been thus betrothed ; the remaining 
two thirds have married with their free consent. Every married 
woman must remain with her husband whether she choose it or 
not, until he please to divorce her. Mr. Mariner thinks that about 
two thirds of the women are married, and of this number full half 
remain with their husbands till death separates them ; that is to 
say, full one third of the female population remain married till 
either themselves or their husbands die : the remaining two thirds 
are married and are soon divorced, and are married again perhaps 
three, four, or five times in their lives,with the exception of a few, 
who, from whim or some accidental cause, are never married ; so 
that about one third of the whole female population, as before stat- 
ed, are at a given point of time unmarried. This calculation is 
made with due reference to the women living on the plantations, 
who are almost all married to the tooa$ who till the ground, and 
remain constantly so ; the unmarried women, therefore, live prin- 
cipally at the mooa, or place where the chiefs, matabooles, &Cr 
dwell, and are attendants upon them or their wives. Girls that 
are too young to be marriageable are not taken into account. 
Having thus ascertained, as nearly as possible, the proportion of 
married women, we shall make an inquiry how far it may reason- 
ably be supposed they are entitled tc the reputation of fidelity. 
During the whole of Mr. Mariner's four years residence at one or 
other of these islands,he had frequent opportunities of intimacj^ with 
the wives of chiefs ; for being a foreigner, and a white man, he was 
free from a great many restrictions to which the natives are sub- 
ject : for instance, whenever he pleased he could goto the houses 
of Finow's wives, or the wives of other chiefs, and converse freely 
with them as long as he chose, which was a liberty that no male 
native could take beside the husband, relations, or the cooks that 
carried in the victuals ; and from habit they became so much ac- 
customed to his company and conversation as to think very little 
more of his presence than of one of their own sex,and consequently 
he had every favourable opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
their habits and sentiments, particularly as one of the old king^s 
wives, his adopted mother, was a woman of very gobd sense, and 
unaffected manners, and freely discoursed upon all points that re- 
lated to her happiness, to that of her female acquaintance, or 
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to the candition of the women iil gfeneral ; besides wh^hj it must 
be recdleeted) that Mr. Mariner, being upon the greatest intimacy 
with the principal chiefs, was acquainted with most of their in-^ 
trignes, which they did not scruple to relate to him, both on ac^ 
count of the coniidence they had in him, and his befng a foreigner.* 
With such opportunities of kn.owing the habits of the nati^es^ 
relative to the subject in question, Mr. Marine^ is decidedly o( 
eptnion that infidelity among the married women is eomparatively 
Fery rare^ He only recoUects thfee successful instances of plan^* 
ned intrigue during the whole of his time ; one at the Hapai islands^ 
on the part of Voogi, (the young chief mentioned bn the occasion 
of the old king^s death,) who was considered the handsomest man 
at the Tonga islands ; and two on the part of the present king, 
whose high rank and authority must on the one hand render his at^ 
tentions flattering to the women, whilst on the other it may be 
supposed to excite a little apprehension of the consequences of a 
refusal. A fourth instance may perhaps be added^ on the part of the 
late king, with respect to Foonagi, the wife of Tymomangnoongoo, 
but this is only upon suspicion* Several other instances no doubt there 
were, at different islands ; but as so few were known to him, who 
had better opportunities of information than any native^ we may 
presume that infidelity on the part of the women is a very unfre« 
quent occurrence ; and where it does happen, it must be with the 
connivance of their female attendants and servants, who are always 
with them, and attend them abroad, not as spies over their conducti 
but as conlpanidns,it not being thought decorous, particularly for the 
wifeof achief, to walk outby herself t the wires of mataboole^ 
and mooas may walk out in the neighbourhood without attendants^ 
but never to any distance* These are, therefore^ great restrio^ 
tione upon the conduct of married women ; but there is one still 
greater, viz. the fear of discovery^ which must operate very 
strongly on the part of the wives of great chiefs^ in whom an act of 
infidelity might occasion her husband to prevent a repetition by 
killing her : and as to the wives of persons of lesser rank, they 
might at least expect a severe beating, and the offender himself 

"^ Tbii seeme an odd reason for placing confidence in such matters ; bat it 
•rises from this circumstance, that, being a foreigner, he was not supposed 
to take that interest in their concerns which might le«4 a native %9 thwalt 
%Dj conduct which he did net happen to approve of. 
X2 
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Come off as badly, if not worse : but^ independent of these restrie- 
tions, &c. Mr. Mariner is of opinion that the women are disposed 
to be faithful to their husbands, as being in their own acknowle^* 
ftient their superiors, gukrdrans, and protectors ; and most of them, 
he firmly believes, are much attached to them, as he judges from 
their conduct when they become widows : witness the behaviour 
of Toobo Nuha^s widows, and those of the late king.' Mafi Habe, 
Mr. Mariner^s adopted mother, did not, after the king died, marry 
Another, or admit a lover ;' although Vbogi, who was considered 
the handsomest, and one of the most agreeable men in all the Ton- 
ga islands, became passionately in love with her, and would have 
paid his addresses with the greatest fervour and perseverance, if 
she had allowed him opportunities : at this time she was at the 
Hapai islands, residing with her father, under whose protection 
she remained at the time Mr. Mariner left the islands, which was 
about eight months after her husband^s death ; though she might 
have married again, without any impropriety, two months after- 
wards, or allowed of an amour without any reproach. With re- 
spect to the wives of the lower ranks in society, they are oftener 
to be met with alone, and on such occasions sometimes consent to 
lOie solicitations of chiefs whom they may happen to meet, not, as 
Mr. Mariner thinks, from a-n abandoned principle, or want of affec- 
tion to their husbands, but from a fear of incurring the resentment 
of their superiors : the wives even of the lowest orders, he thinks, 
«re very faithfully attached to their husbands. 

From the above investigation, we think it would be but giving 
^ fair opinion of the reputation of the married women to say, that 
they are not only circumspect in conduct, but chaste in principle ; 
and when we consider that the married women form about two 
thirds of the female population, (that are marriageable,) it will 
give us no mean opinion of their moral reputation. 

When a man divorces his wife, which is attended^ with no other 
ceremony than just telling her that she may go, she becomes per- 
fect mistress of her own conduct, and may marry again, which is 
often done a few days afterwards, without the least disparagement 
to her character : or if she choose she may r^maih- single and ad- 
mit a lover occasionally, or maiy cohabit with her lover for a time, 
and remain at his house without being considered his wife, having 
no particular charge of his domestic concerns, and may leave him 
wiien she pleases^ and this she may also do without the least re* 
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iproach or the least, secrecy.. From this circumstance we maj 
draw an arg^ument in favour of the chastity of the women general- 
ly, for if they were of a different character it is natural to suppose 
that very few would marry, except those who, when very yQung^t 
were betrothed to chiefs, and consequently married independentr 
ly of their consent: but we find that three times that number ar^ 
actually married : and as many are married three, four, or five 
times, it cannot be from an unchaste, libertine, or wandering dis* 
position on the part of the women, seeing that when once divorce^ 
they may remain single if they please, and enjoy all the liberty 
that the most libertine heart can desire. If now it be asked,-«- 
" Why then do they marry ?" The answer is, for love of one ol>- 
ject, with the idea that the object of their affections will always 
makog^em happy ; and if they, are disappointed in one instance, 
they are willing to try it in a second, a third, ^c. : in short, it would 
appear that the force of sentimental affection blinds them to the 
probability of a disappointment, and they willingly make a gene- 
rous sacrifice of their liberty to prove the strength of their attach- 
jneot.* 

. As to those women who are not actually married, they may he^ 
stow their favours upon whomsoever they please, without any op- 
probrium : it must not, however, be supposed, that these women are 
always easily won ; the greatest attentions and most fervent solicitap 
tions are sometimes requisite, even though there be no other lover 
in the way* This happens sometimes from a spirit of coquetry, at 
other times from a dislike to the party, &c. It is thought shame* 
ful for a woman frequently to change her lover. Great presents 
are by no means certain methods of gaining hei; favours, andcon* 
sequently they are more irequently made afterwards than before. 
Gross prostitjQtion is not known among them. 

With regard to the habits of the men in this respect, it must in 
the firstl^lace be observed,that no man is understood to be bound to 
conjugal fidelity : it is no reproach to him to intermix his amours, 
though if a married man does this to excess it is thought inconsist^ 
ent ; notwithstanding this liberty of conduct, however, most of the 
married men are tolerably true to their wives ; and where they have 
nny other amour it is kept a secret from the wife, not out of any 

• The position, that every woman is at heart a rake, does not appear to bold 
true in the Tonga islands. 
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fear or apprehemiioii, bnt because it is onnecseiiary to exdte hev 
jealously, and make her perhaps unhappj : for it must be said, to 
the honour of the meu, that they consult in no small degree, and 
in no few respects, the happiness and comfort of their wives. Ih 
•uch a case of amour, the female he is attached to never offers (e 
associate with the wife during the time she cohabits with the bua-e 
band ; for this would be thought a great insult, though afterwards 
she may, as freely as if nothing bad happened, even though 
the wife itoay have known of the transaction. .The women of 
course feel occasionally much jealousy, but it is seldom strongly 
expressed, and very rarely produces any fatal consequences : 
pride generally causes them to conceal this passion. 

With respect to the unmarried men, their conduct is of course 
free, but they seldom make any deliberate attempts upgji^ the 
chastity of other men's wives. Rape, however, sometimes hap- 
pens, and young chiefs are the perpetrators : but if a woman is 
known to be married, even though her husband be only a tooa^ it 
would most likely save her fron^ this outrage } and if she did not 
choose to give her consent, she might go free without farther mo- 
lestation. When a woman is taken prisoner (in war,) she gene- 
rally has to submit ; but this is a thing of course, and considered 
oeither an outrage nor a dishonour : the only dishonour being to 
be a prisoner, and consequently a sort of servant to the conqueror. 
Rape, though always considered an outrage, is not looked upon as 
crime, unless the woman be of such a rank as tp claim respect from 
the perpetrator. 

When all things are taken into consideration regarding the con- 
nubial system of these people, their notions of chastity, and their 
habits in respect of it, we shall have no reason to say but what 
they keep tolerably well within those bounds which honour and 
decency dictate ;* and if it he asked what effect this system has u^ 

* It majr be objected, that snch habits as w« ha,ve been describing must 
often lead to a disregard of public decency, and which therefore must be 
very bad for the morals of the younger branches of society pf both se:^es, by 
making them acc^uainted with what they ought not to have any idea oi^ her 
fore the voice of nature whispered the important secret. In reply to this^ 
we must observe, that no nation can well pay greater attention to public de* 
cency than the Tonga people : but at the same time we acknowledge, ^at 
{conversation is often intermingled with alhisions, even when women ar^ 
^resei^t, which pouid not be allowed in any decent society m England i ih»t 
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4«i tiie Welfiire iind happiness of society, it may be srfely answer- 
ed, that there is not the least appearanc^e of any bad effect The 
women are very tender, kind mothers, and the children are taken 
exceeding good xare of: for even in case of a divorce, the children 
of any age, (requiring parental care,) go with the mother, it be^ 

tiowerer, it never done if married women, or chieft superior to the speaker, 
lire near ; beeause it would be disrespectful : but such subjects are not the 
IPMolt of depraved notions, they are rather the offspring of the imag^inetioD, 
^d occasionaOy hazarded as vehicles pf joke and, humour. Notwithstand* 
t|)|; this, the blu^h of feinale inpdesty suffuses the cheek iif these islands a^ 
well as elsewhere, although the occasion of it is not 90 inuch considered ai| 
offence : though the females afe very deficient in artificial modesty^ they am- 
ptj make up for it by the more genuine feeling of natural bashfulness. Those 
among ns whose morality is almost skin deep, and who make a vitst account 
of outside appearances, will perhaps condemn them for this. 

In respect to children of both sexes, it must be acknowledged that they 
i^ecome acquainted with spch subjects at a very early age* Nevertheless, % 
young female, (suppose 8. Q, or 10 ^earg old,) conducts herself with becom? 
Ing modesty, and any indecent allusion would put hex to th^ blush. ShQ 
posgesses a kind of iaodest pride, which she probably copies frooi the exam** 
pie of f.er mother, or else it is her natural basiifulness, or perhaps both, which 
generally constitutes the safeguard of her chastity, till the affections of the 
heart growing ripe with riper years, she at length listens to the solicitations 
pf her lover. In regard to the boys, Mr. Mariner never observed, nor heard 
pf any pernicious e^ect in their conduct,' esnlting fropi too early an acquaint^r 
^nce with these matters. W hen no secret is made, what is there to excite 
any farther inquiry ? But if the subject be involved in mystery, it seizes 
strong hold upon the mind ; it becomes a fVequent topic of discourse ; and^ 
what is worse, the curious inquirer is not contented with partial hearsay evi- 
dence^ he has recourse to experience ; for as long as any thing is concealed 
irom. him, he is restless and dissatisfied ; and when be knows all that he can 
know, it will be, probably, at a period much move early than is proper : but 
in what other way can ^e accouqt for the fe^cts ? Mr, Mariner saw no men 
at Tonga* nor did he hear of any, who made debauchery the business of their 
lives : on the contrary, they were wrestlers, racers, boxers, and club-fighters, 
strong, well made men, with fine swelling muscles. Another circumstance 
must be noticed, as connected with morality, and that is, personal cleanli- 
ness, in which no nation can excel (without ridiculous refinepient) the peo- 
ple of these islands ; and it is not nnworthy of observation, that^^ersonal 
fleanliqesB soatetimes argues cleanliness of mind ^nd, idea. ^9 to certain 
preposterous habits,which so disgrace the moral character of nations west o( 
them, and which hav^ been said to infect the natives of some of the Soutl^ 
Sea island?, we must do the Tonga people the justice to Say, that they have 
fipt the most remote iijieB of any thing of th^ kind. 
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iI^^ considered ker ppoTince to Anperiatend their wetfare till th^ 
l^w ap ; and tliere is never any dilute upon this subject. Both 
sexes appear contented and happy in their felatlons to each 
other, M to domestic qaarrels, they are seldom known ; hot this 
most be said to happen rather from the absolute power which ev- 
ery man holds in his own family : for even if his wife be of supe- 
rior rank, he is nevertheless of higher authority in all domestic 
matters, and no woman entertains the teW idea of rebelling 
jigainst tbat authority ; and if she should, even her own relations 
would not take her part, unless the conduct of her husband were 
undoubtedly cruel. That the men are also capable of much pa- 
ternal affection, Mr. Mariner has witnessed many proofs, some of 
which have been related ; and we have already mentioned that filial 
piety is a most important duty, and appears to be universally felt 

Upon these grounds we would venture to say, that the nativea 
of these islands are rather to be considered a chaste than a liber- 
tine people, and that, even compared with the most civilized na- 
tions, their character in this respect is to be rated at no mean 
height ; and if a free intercourse could exist with European socie- 
ty, it is a matter of great doubt (whatever might be the change in 
their sentiments,) if their habits or dispositions in this respect 
would be much improved by copying the examples of their in* 
•tractors. If, on the other hand, we compare them to the natives 
of the Society islands, and the Sandwich islands, we should add in^ 
suit to injustice. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a just and impartial view of 
these people, as far as regards their notions and practices of the 
most important points of morality, trasting that the account will be 
found useful and interesting, A great deal more might, no doubt, 
have been said ; but the farther we enter into mlnutis upon such 
a subject, the more we are likely to form an erroneous opinion ; 
whilst the general outlines may be given without so much danger of 
being deceived ; and what may be thought imperfect in this sketch, 
the intelligent reader will be able to supply according to his own 
judgment, by his attentive perusal of other parts of the woitr. If, 
for ins^nce, it be objected that we have not taken into considera- 
tion the question of their being anthropophagi, we reply, that all 
the instances that car> any way go to substantiate their character 
in this respect, and which happened during Mr, Mariner^s stay 
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there, hsre been faithfully mentioned, with the mofiTes and occa- 
sions of them : from which, we think it is easy to draw the con* 
elusion, that they by no means deserve this opprobrious name : for, 
although a few young ferocious warriors chose to imitate what 
tbey considered a mark of courageous fierceness in a neighbourio^ 
nation, it was held in disgust by er^ry body else. 
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dHAPTER XX. 

PreGminaiy obsehratiotts— Cata foot : ceremony of preparing the mfiisioi^ 
and order of serving it ont, either as a chief, a priest, or a god may presid* 
—The ceremony of Indchi ; of FuctaUhi ; of Cavafueca Igi ; of Tm©* 
hnf : of Jfawgia ; of Tootoimima ; of Bodtoo and its minor ceremonies,. 
tiz. Fdiay To6toOy L&fa^ To4gi^ F6a Qfiloo ; with a quotation from Leviti- 
cus ; of Langi^ and the very singular mode of shewhig respect to the re^ 
nains of TooiiSnga .'—of T&boo and the ceremonies of mde-flt^e and fiUt 
of To6goo cava / of Xd/oo— >Omens-«ChArms« 

xm.S attention to religious ceretnonies forms an important feature 
in the character of the Tonga people, and as they consider that 
any neglect in this respect would amount to a crime, which the 
f ods would punish with the most severe temporal iuflictions, it he-* 
comes necessary to give a partictilar account of thero< The pun-^ 
ishmeots which they consider themselves liable to for disrespect 
to the gods and neglect of religious rites are chiefly conspiracies^ 
wars, famine, and epidemic diseases, as public calamities ; and 
sickness and premature death, as punishments for the offences o£ 
individuals : and these evils, whenever they happen, are supposed 
to proceed immediately from the gods, as visitations for their 
crimes. 

There is no public religious rite whatsoever^ and scarcely any 
in private, but of which the ceremony of drinking cava forms a 
usual and often a most important part ^ for which reason, although 
cava is taken on other occasions several times daily, we shall en- 
deavour to give a full description of its preparation and form of 
distribution, before we proceed to those ceremonies which are 
more strictly religious* 

The root which they term cava, and by which name the plant 
producing it is also called, belongs to a species of the pepper plant : 
it is known by the same name at the Fiji islands ; but at the Navi- 
gator's islands, (which the Tonga people also visit,) at the Society 
islands, and the Sandwich islands, it is universally called av(u At 
all these places it is used for the same or similar purposes.. 
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t'h^ ^tate ID which it is taken is that of infusion : it is drunk 
tevery day by chiefs, matabooles, and others^ as a luxury : the form 
of preparing and serving it out is the same, whether at a laige 
party or a small one : the greatest order is observed during the 
whole time, and the rank of persons is particularly attended to. 
The following description we shall suppose to be of some grand 
occasion, either religious or political. At all cava parties, provi* 
flions are also shared out ; but the habitual cava drinkers seldom 
eat more than a moutlifnl) and this they do to prevent the infiisioni 
when drunk in large quantities, from affecting the stomach with 
nausea; but there are a few who will not even use this precaution* 
When the party is very large, it is held on a mdlai^ for the sake of 
room ; the chief who presides sitting within the eaves of the house* 
The time of the day is indifferent : small cava parties are frequent* 
]y held by torch-light ; but for religious ceremonies, whether of 
lai^e or small parties, mostly in the morning. Women of rank 
never attend large public cava parties. 

In the first place, we shall endeavour to describe the form and 
order in which the company and attendants sit. The chief who 
presides, and who is always the greatest chief present, sits about 
two {eet^ or perhaps three, within the eaves of the bouse,* on the 
matting which constitutes the flooring, with his face towards the 
open malai, into which the circle on either side extends. On his 
right and left hand sits a mataboole : both these order and arrange 
the ceremonies alternately in the manner directly to be shewn, and 
whom, for the sake of distinction, we shaH call presiding mata* 
booles. On the lower hand of either of them sits the next great* 
est chief present, and another, who may be his equal or a little in* 
ferior to him, on the opposite side, near the other mataboole : af^ 
ter these, come other chiefs, matabooles, and mooa%, sitting more 
or less according to their rank ; for as it frequently happens that 
the higher chiefs are not the first that come, the places due to their 
rank are found occupied by persons inferior to them, and rather 
than disturb the company, they take their seats a little out of the 
proper order ; but for a general rule, the higher chiefs sit towards 
the top ; for it is not so much in the order of sitting that their rank 

* It must be recollected, their houses are rather of an oval form, closed at 
the two ends and open in the front and back, the eaves coming; within about 
four feet of the ground. 
Y2 
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Is paid respect to, as in the order of their being served, whicfi i# 
done with the most scrupulous exactness. It is the characteiistie 
of a mat^booie, to know how to serve out cava and provisions ac- 
cording to the rank of individuals, so as not to give offence. Thus, 
the ring extends itself on either hand of tlie presiding chief, but 
it is in general not an exact circle, the greatest diameter dividing 
the top from the bottom, which last is rather less curved than the 
top. About one third of the ring which constitutes the bottom, is 
generally occupied by the young chiefs and sons of miatabooles be- 
longing to the chief who presides ; and in the middle of these, ex- 
actly opposite the chief, sits the man who is to mix and prepare 
the cava after it is chewed : he is generally a mooa, tooa, or cook, 
though sometimes a chief ; at any rate, he must be able to per- 
form his task, which is not an easy one at lai^e parties, with 
strength, dexterity, and grace. Behind those at the bottom of the 
ring, sits the body of the people, which, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, may consist of three or four thousand individuals, chieflj 
men ; the number of women being comparatively small. If either 
of the presiding matabooles now discovers any person of rank sit- 
ting much below the place he ought to occupy, he desires the in- 
dividual who sits in that place to change situations with him ; or if 
he sees a chief coming after the ring is formed, he orders one of 
those who is seated to get up and retire, and he calls out to the 
chief by his name, saying, " here is a place for you.*' 

Before we go further, we must make an important distinction 
between what we have here called the bottom and the rest of the 
ring : the latter, beginning with the chief, and advancing onwards 
on either side, constituting about two thirds of the whole ring, con- 
fljsts of but a single row of individuals, and this, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, we shall denominate the superior circle ; the bottom^ 
which may be considered only the front of the body of the people, 
we shall name the inferior circle ; and the body of the people, 
who are closely seated together indiscriminately,* we shall call 
the exterior circle. No person, though he be a chief of high rank^ 
can sit in the superior circle at the same time that his father is 
there, (or any superior relation,) even though he be at a consid- 
erable distance ; and if he be already seated there, when his fath- 
er comes, he must necessarily retire to the inferior or exterior cir- 

* i. e. One row behind another, with their face» idwards the chief. 
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5le, D» matter which, out of respect to his saperior relation : in 
either of the other circles, however, father and son may sit near 
to each other if they please ; on this account, the superior circle 
is alone considered the true cava party ; all the rest, both inferior 
and exterior, being rather to be considered attendants, and persons 
looking on, although several of them frequently obtain their share 
of provisions and cava, according to the quantity that there may 
be. From this circumstance, it happens, that the inferior ring is 
generally composed of the sons of those chiefs and matabooles, 
who belong to the presiding chief, (forming his cow nofo^ and who 
are perhaps situated in the superior or true ring : from this 
cause it also often happens, that very great chiefs are seated in the 
exterior circle ; it being thought no particular advantage to be in 
the inferior, unless for those who wish to be assiduous in serving 
out the cava, which is an honourable office. During the late 
king^s life, his son, the present king, usually sat in the inferior of 
exterior circle, and assisted in ^hewing the root and serving it 
out. 

The company being thus all arranged, the provisions, if they 
have not been already brought, are now fetched by the cooks be- 
longing to the chief at the head of the company, and who do this 
without receiving any orders. If the cava is not already brought, 
one of the presiding matabooles perhaps calls out to one of the 
cooks in the exterior ring, who immediately rises and advances 
through the inferior ring towards the mataboole, and, sitting down 
before him, receives orders to go to the chief's home, and fetch 
such a root or such a quantity of cava : when he returns he enters 
the ring as before, through the inferior circle, bearing the cava 
root in his arms : if the provisions are coming in at the same time, 
the man with the cava advances at the head, amidst the thanks of 
the company, and proceeds close up to the chief and sits down^ 
laying the cava root before him ; the provisions are placed about 
eight or ten paces off, on the ground, when the cooks who brought 
them immediately retire to their places in the exterior cjrcle. In 
the mean while, the man who has brought the cava remains s^at'^ 
ed before the chief till he receives orders from the same presiding 
mataboole, to take the cava root to be broken up and chewed : he 
accordingly rises and carries the root to the man opposite the 
chief, who sits in the middle of the inferior circle : he places the 
root immediately before him, and retires to his seat. The root ^ 
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DOW split up with an axe, or any such instrument, into small pieceft| 
hy the man who is to mix the cava, and those about him ; and he- 
ing thus sufficiently divided and scraped clean with muscle shells, 
&c. it is handed out to those sitting in the inferior and exterior cir- 
cle, to be chewed. There is now heard a universal buzz through- 
out this part of the company, which forms a curious contrast to the 
silence that reigned before ; several crying out from all quarters, 
my ma Cava ; my^ my ma cava ; my he cava ; give me some cava ; 
give me cava ; some cava : each of those who intend to chew it, 
crying out for some to be handed to them. No one offers to chew 
the cava but young persons who have good teeth, clean mouths, 
and have no colds : women frequently assist. It is astonishing how 
remarkably dry they preserve the root, while it is undergoing this 
process of mastication. In about two minutes, each person having 
chewed his quantity, takes it out of his mouth with his hand, and 
puts it on a piece of plantain or banana leaf, or sometimes he 
raises the leaf to his mouth, and puts it off his tongue in the form 
of a ball, of tolerable consistence, (particularly if it be dry cava 
root.) The different portions of cava being now all chewed, 
which is known by the silence that ensues, nobody calling for any, 
some one takes the wooden bowl* from the exterior circle, and 
places it on the ground before the man who is to make the infu- 
jsion. In the mean while, each person who sits at any distance 
from the inferior circle, passes on his portion of chewed root, so 
that it is conveyed from one to another till it is received by three 
or four persons, who are actively engaged in the front of the infe- 
rior circle, going from one side to the other collecting it, and de- 
positing it in the wooden bowl : it is not, however, thrown in pro- 
miscuously, but in such a way, that each portion is distinct and se- 
parate from the rest, till at length the whole, inside of the vessel 
becomes thickly studded, beginning at the bottom and going up en 
every side towards the rim : this is done that a judgment may af* 
terwards be formed of the quantity of beverage that it will make : 
as each portion is disengaged from its leaf, the leaf is thrown any 
wher^ on the ground. 

The cava being thus deposited in the bowl, those persons whe 
ba^d been busy collecting it retire to their places and sit down ; th^ 

• The bowl used at a large party is about three feet in diameteff an4 
lAlout ope foot in depth in t^e centre. 
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nan before wboin the bowl is placed, now tilts it up a little towards 
the chief that he may see the quantity of its contents, saying, coe 
cava henigooa ma, this is the cava chewed : if the chief (having 
consulted the mataboole,) thinks there is not enough, be says, ooJU 
cofij ha how he tang^ta^ cover it over, and let there come a man 
here ; the bowl is then covered over with a plantain or banana 
Jeaf, and a man goes to the same presiding mataboole to receive 
more cava root, to be chewed as before ; but if it be thoi^ht there 
is a sufficiency, he says, paloo^ mix. The two men, who sit one 
on each side of him who is to prepare the cava, now come forward 
a little, and making a half turn, sit opposite to each other, the bowl 
being between them : one of these fans off the flies with a large 
leaf, while the other sits ready to pouir in the water from cocoa* 
nut shells,* one at a time. Before this is done, however, the matt 
who is about to mix, having first rinsed his hands with a httle of 
the water, kne^ads together (the mataboole having said paloo) the 
chevjed root, gathering it up from all sides of the bowl and com- 
pressing it together ; upon this, the mataboole says, lingi he vy^ 
pour in the water, and the man on one side of the bowl continues 
pouriDg, fresh shells being banded to him, until the mataboole 
thinks there is sufficient, which he announces by saying, mow he ry, 
Stop the water : he now discontinues poaring, and takes up a leaf 
to a^isist the other in fanning. The mataboole now says, paloo get 
UUtom^ bea fucca mow^ mix it every where equally, and make it 
firm, i. e. bring the dregs together in a body. 

Things being thus far prepared, the mataboole says, y he fow^ 
put in the fow :t a large quantity of this fibrous substance, sufficient 
to cover the whole surface of the infusion, is now put in by one of 
those who sit by the side of the bowl, and it floats upon the sur- 
£ice. The man who manages the bowl now begins his difficult 
operation. In the first place, he extends his leflt hand to the 
farther side of the bowl, with. the fingers pointing downwards, and 
the palm towards himself ; he sinks that hand carefully down the 

* tpeae shells are whole, tiavinf merely two small holes at the top : the 

lar|^ ones are always chosen for this purpose : the nuts destined for this use 

are filled with saltwater, and buried in tlie sand until the inside becomes de- 

' cayed or rstther deliquescent, when it is poured out, and the inside well 

washed, 

t The faw is the bark of a tree stripped into small fibres, and has very 
much the appearance of the willow shavings that are used in England to d^ 
borate fire-places in summer time* 
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iide of the bowl, carrying with it the edge of the /aw ; at the n9m€ 
time his right hand is performing a similar operation at the side 
next to him, the fingers pointing downwards, and the palm pre- 
senting outwards. He does this slowly, from side to side, gradual 
ly descending deeper and deeper, till his fingers meet each other 
at the bottom, so that nearly the whole of the fibres of the root 
are by these means enclosed in the/ow, forming as it wer^ a roll of 
abore two feet in length, lying along the bottom from side to side^ 
the edges of the fow meeting each other underneath. He now 
carefully rolls it over, so that the edges overlapping each other, 
or rather intermingling, come uppermost. He next doubles in the 
two ends, and rolls it carefully over again, endeavouring to reduce 
it to a narrower and firmer compass. He now brings it cautiously 
out of the fluid, taking firm hold of it by the two ends, one in each 
band (the back of the hands being upwards,) and raising it breast 
bigh^ with his arms considerably extended, he brings his right hand 
towards his breast, moving it gradually onwards, and whilst bis 
left hand is coming round towards his right shoulder, his right hand 
partially twisting the /otw, lays the end which it holds upon the 
left elbow, so that the fow lies thus extended upon that arm, one 
end being still grasped by the left hand. The right hand being 
now at liberty, is brought under the left fore arm (which still re- 
mains in the same situation,) and carried outwardly towards the 
left elbow, that it may again seize in that situation the end of the 
fow. The right hand then describes a bold curve outwardly from 
the chest, whilst the left comes across the chest, describing a curve 
nearer to him, and in the opposite direction, till at length the left 
hand is extended from him, and the right approaches to the left 
shoulder, gradually twisting the fow by the turn and flexures prin- 
cipally of that wrist ; this double motion is then retraced, but in 
such a way (the left wrist now principally acting,) that the few, 
instead of being untwisted, is still more twisted, and is at length 
«gain placed upon the left arm, while he takes a new and less con- 
strained hold,* Thus the hands and arms perform a variety of 

• This is described from seeing Mr. Mariner miftiic the action ; and I have 
given a miaute account of it, because it is an operation which the natiyes 
greatly admire when well performed. Jeremiah Higgius was singularly 
pleased with the accuracy of the description, which he said brought past 
times so clearly to his mind. Every thing, in short, tends to prove ip md 
ihe corr^tness of Mr. Maiiner^s details. 
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£arves of the most graceful description : the muscles hoth of the 
amis and chest are seen rising as they are called into action, dis- 
playing what vrould be a fine aOd uncommon subject of «tady for 
the painter, for no combinations of animal action can develope the 
sw^U and play of the muscles with more grace or with better ef- 
fect. The degree of strength which he exerts when there is ^ 
large quantity is very great, and the dexterity with which he ac- 
complishes the whole never fails to excite the attention and admi- 
ration of all present : erery tongue is mute, and every eye is upon 
him, watching each motion of his arms, as they describe the va- 
rious curvilinear turns essential to the success of the operation. — 
Sometimes the fibres of the f<ym are beard to crack with the in- 
creasing tension, yet the mass is seen whole and entire, becoming 
more thin as it becomes more twisted, while the infusion drains 
from it in a regularly decreasing quantity, till at length it denies a 
single drop. He now gives it to a person on his left side, and re- 
ceives fresh Jam from another in attendance on his right, and be- 
gins the operation anew, with a view to collect what before might 
have escaped him ; and so on, even a third time, till no dregs are 
left, save what are so fine and so equally diffused through the 
whole liquid as not to be thus separated.* 

During the above operation, various people in the exterior cir- 
cle are employed making cava cups of the unexpanded leaf of th6 
hanana tree, which is cut into lengths of about nine inches, each 
piece being then unfolded is nearly square ; the two ends are tiext 
plaited up in a particular manner, and tied with a fibre of the stem 

* 

* No man undertakes to perform this operation at a large party but who 
has been w^ll practised on smaller occasions : for it is considered a great ac- 
complishment, even worthy of a chief : but a failure on such an occasion 
would look very bad : Mr. Mariner, however, never witnessed one. The 
cava dregs which have been thus put aside are afterwards taken away by the 
cooks, and chewed over again to make fre^h infusion for themselves. The 
<li8gusted reader will here perhaps call to mind the assertion we have former- 
ly made, that no nation can excel the Tonga people in personal cleanliness, 
and will regret that they are not equally clean in their food. If this objec- 
tion were made to a native, he would say,* ^^ it is not indeed very cleanly, 
for we would not eat a piece of yam which another had bitten ; but chewing 
the cava is an ancient practice, and we think nothing of it : but what,^* he 
vrill perhaps add, ^^ can be more filthy and disgusting than the Papalangi 
practice of drinking the milk of a beast, and giving it to your chiidreo for 
^od ?'' — ^£v«ry country has its custom^ . 
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of the leaf, forming a very elegant cup, not unworthy of imitati«|j > 
These leaves are provided beforehand, as well as the water, the 
bowl, &c. by the cooks. Sometimes it happens that there is not 
water enough, in which case off starts sohie one from the exte- 
rior circle to fetch more, running as if it were for his life, and 
twenty more after him, each anxious to shew his readiness in ar- 
riving first with the water : in a short time, if these do not return, 
twenty or thirty more will rush off with equal swiftness : presently 
after they are seen coming back, forty or fifty in number, at full 
^eed, with three or four cocoa-nut shells of water ; if any thing 
else is wanted, it is fetched in the same prompt way. 

In the meanwhile, also, the fono or provisions to be eaten with 
the cava, is shared out. This generally consists of yams, ripe ba- 
nanas, or plantains, in sufficient quantity that each in the superior 
circle may have a small portion to eat after his dish of cava. The 
mataboole calls out for somebody to come and divide the ftmo : a 
couple generally adArance forward and proceed to make the divi- 
sion. A large portion is first separated, and presented to the pre- 
siding chief, by laying it before him ; this being done, the mata- 
boole orders the remainder to be divided equally between the two 
sides, left and right, of the superior circle ; each person has conse- 
quently a portion presented to him in the order in which he 
sits. This operation takes up about three or four minutes, and 
is performed quietly, when the man at the bowl begins to wring 
out the cava. 

The infusion of cava being now strained, the performance of 
which' generally occupies about a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, the man at the bowl calls out gooa nui he cavane^ the cava 
is clear : the mataboole replies, yt^cca tow^ squeeze out, alluding to 
the peculiar operation of filling the cups. Two or three from the 
inferior or exterior circle now come forward and sit down near the 
bowl, bringing with them and placing on the ground several of the 
cups : one then rises and holds with both hands a cup to be filled, 
standing a little on one side, and holding the cup over the middle of 
the bowl, so that his body does not obstruct the view of those at the 
top of the superior circle. The man who manages the bowl fills 
the cup by dipping in a portion offow roiled together, and which, 
when replete with the liquid, he holds over the cup, compressing it 
so that the infusion falls into it, to the quantity of about the third of a 
pint The one who has the cup now turns and stands a little on 
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©i« siiJe. with his face towards the chief: at the same time one of 
those who have been described, sitting by the side of the bowl and 
employed fanning it, cries oat with a loud voice, Cava^ooa heca^ 
the cava is deposited (i* e. in the Cup :) the mataboole replies, angi 

tna , give it to , naming the party who is to have it, 

who, hearing his name announced,clapd the hollow part of his handi 
together twice (unless it be the presiding chief,) to signify where- 
about he is seated : the cup-bearer then advances and presents it 
standing, unless it be to a great chief at Tooitonga's cava party^ 
ivhen he presents it sitting* 

We must now describe the order in which the different individ* 
wals in the company are served, which is a most important part of 
the ceremony and require^all the attention of the presiding mata*- 
boole. It must be noticed as a general rule^ that the chief at the 
head of the circle receives either the first or third cup; the 
third cup, however, is properly his due ; the first, according to old 
established custom, the mataboole orders to be given to his.fel* 
low mataboole on the other side of the chief, unless there be a 
chief or mataboole from another island in company ; it is then git- 
en to him, as being a visitor* If there be a person in the circle 
ivho has made a present of the cava, the first cup is given in com* 
pliment to him. But supposing that the cava was not a pre- 
«ent, and there are two or more visitors in company of about equal 
rank, and the mataboole is in doubt which of them ought to have 
it, to avoid giving offence he orders it to be given to the presiding 
chief; and this is the only case in which the chief at the head of 
the company gets the first cup ; the other mataboole then re* 
ceives the second, the third falls to the lot of the chi«f next in 
rank to the president, and so on, without farther hesitation, tp ev- 
ery one according to his rank. So that the president either has 
the first or third cup, and the mataboole who is not giving direct 
tions'either has the first or second cup : but to render this impor- 
tant piece of Tonga ceremony more clear, we shall suppose the 
several possible instances, and state the order of the service in 
each. The person whom we here call the mataboole is on^ 
of those two sitting by the side of the president, and who is not ac- 
tually giving directions ; for one mataboole only regulates th<( 
serving out of each bowl ; and if the bowl is filled a second time^ 
the other mataboole directs the ceremonies, and so on alter- 
nately: 

22 
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Jst. Where the cava js a present, and the giver is in company, tlie 
order is thus : the g^iver ; the matahooie ; the pre^sident. 

2d. The cava not being a present, or the giver not in company^ 
but there being a visitor, thus : the visitor ; the mataboole ; the 
president. 

(d. There being two or more visitors of nearly equal rank, and 
the roaster of the ceremonies not knowing how to ch( ose with- 
out giving offence, thus : the president ; the mataboole ^ the 
chief next below the president in rank. 

4th. There being no visitor present, thus : the mataboole ; the 
chief next in rank to the president ; the president. 

Hence it will appear that the giver of the cava, in those instan- 
ces where it is a present, has the first cup, in preference to any 
body else ; at least this is generaiiy the case, unlej^s there be a vi- 
sitor present, who is evidently superior in rank to him : on such 
"an occasion the visitor would be preferred to the giver, and the 
iOfiataboole would have the second, the president the third, and the 
giver would not obtain any till it came in the usual way to his turn 
according to his rank. If it be doubtful whether the giver or the 
visitor ought to have the preference, then, to avoid giving offence, 
the president gets it. So that in all cases the principal difficulty 
is in the disposal of the first three cups ; all the remainder being 
served out according to rank. If in the course of serving it out 
there be two persons of equal rank, the one sitting nearest the 
chief win be supphed first. 

At large cava parties very few, in proportion to the imniense 
multitude present, get served with this infusion ; but there must 
always be enough for the superior circle, and for their relations 
who may be either in the inferior or exterior : which latter, who, 
for reasons before given, do not sit in the upper circle, are serv- 
ed nevertheless in the order of their rank, or nearly so. One 
'ihing more is to be observed ; viz. when a cup of cava is announc- 
ed to be given to a person whose superior relation is present, that 
superior relation has a right to counter-order it, which he does by 
calling out, "give it to ," mentioning the name of some indi- 
vidual whom he chooses shouldhave it in preference to his infe- 
rior relation ; and this is often done. 

When the bowl is emptied, if the chief thinks proper, he orders 
another to be got ready ; or if any person in company sends away 
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for some ear* root, to make a present of it to the chief, a fresh 
quantity must be prepared ; but the president himself often sends 
awaj for a second, a third, and even a fourth supply of cava root. 
Each bowl must be served round as long as it will last : when the 
individuals of the superior circle, and the persons related to them^ 
are served, if any remains, it is given out to others in the inferior 
and exterior circles ; no person receiving two cups out of the same 
bowL When a second bowl is filled, it is served out the same as 
the first, i. e, not beginning where the first left off, but commenc- 
ing and going on with the same individuals as if it were the firat 
bowl ; the third in the like manner, iStc. Every bowl is provided 
with a fresh quantity oi' fono^ or victuals to be eaten with the 
(»(va, and which are shared out in the same way as before : those 
generally consist of yams, bananas, or plantains, but sometimes a 
baked pig is brought, in which case the liver and a yam is the por-^ 
tion presented to the chief ; if fowls are brought, the skin of the 
throat, and the rump, are the president's share. If, before 
the conclusion, any one in the superior circle wishes to leave^ he 
«ay8 to the chief. Iky' teoo mow cava^ I cannot provide cava ; and, 
with this apology, he leaves : or, if he has actually provided cava, 
lie has only to state some reason for his leaving the company, such 
as going to another island, or to superintend some work. 

It has been noticed, that there are two matabooles, one on each 
Hide of the president, who direct the ceremonies ; but it must he 
mentioned, that only one of them regulates the preparation apd 
sharing out of each bowl : i, e, one regulates the first bowl, an4 
the other the second, and so on alternately. They generally sit 
close to the chief, except when Tooitonga presides, and then there 
is an intervening space, between him and them, of about six feeL 
or rather more. No chief comes to an inferior chief's cava party^ 
or, if any extraordinary circumstance was to make this necessary, 
the inferior would be obliged to retire to his own exterior circle^ 
and the superior visitor would preside : for the greatest chief pre* 
sent must always preside, unless there be an inspired priest, then 
ke sits at the head of the circle, and the greatest chief in company, 
who would otherwise have that honourable situation, pow retires, 
with other chiefs, to the exterigr circle, not out of respect to th^ 
priest, who may be only a mooa, but out of veneration to the god 
supposed to exist within him ; so that the superior circle, in such 
a ^ase, consists principally of matabooles and mooas j; for chmh- 
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may be looked upon as distant relations to the gods, and no person 
may sit in the upper circle along with his superior telation ; be- 
sifi: 8 it is an act of humility demonstrating great respect. When 
a priest pre^des, which is the case at all religious ceremonies, 
except where they are consulting a god i^ho has no priest,* the 
latter always has the first cup ; the presiding mataboole, not ac- 
tually officiating, has the second ; the third, fourth, fifth, and per- 
haps sixth cups, are given to the next higher persons in the supe- 
rior circle ; and then the chiefs wlio have retired to the exterior 
circle are, out of respect, helped ; but this rests at the option of 
the officiating mataboole ; afterwards the remainder of the supe- 
rior circle are served. 

At smaller cava parties, the forms and words of ceremony are 
precisely the same ; but when a priest does not preside, familiap 
conversation, and even joke and merriment, are indulged in. On 
all occasions every individual pays the greatest attention to bis 
dress, that it be decorous and well tied on, that is, with neatness.t 

We baye been particular in the description of the ceremony of 
preparing and dnnking this infusion, because it sets in so strong a 
light the manners and customs of the people, and because it so fre- 
quently accompanies almost every kind of religious ceremony. H 
is not pretended, however, that drinking cava is essential to every 
religious ceremony, or to most of them, but that it is the custom to. 
take it generally on such occasions. These religious ceremonies 
^e shall now describe, and sbs^U taHe them nearly in the order in 

* When a god ^as no. priest, m Tali-y Toob^ for instance, no person ao 
tually presides at the head of his cava circle, the place being left apparently 
vacant, but which, it is supposed, the god invisibly occupies. On such oc- 
casions the caya party is always held before the bouse consecrated to the god ; 
(as in the commence meat of the illness of FiQow''s daughter.) And they go 
through the usual form of words, as if the first cup was actually filled and 
preseQte4 to the god : thus, before any cup is filled., the man by the side of the 
bowl say^, Cfiva gQoa h^a^ The cava is deposited (in the cup :) the mataboole 
answers, .^ngi ma ho cgt, Give it to your god '^ but this \8 mere form, for 
there is no cup filled for the god. 

t Some of our readers will perhaps ^nd some di^culty in believing this, bu^t 
nothing is more true than that the Tonga people of any degree of rank are 
very particular in regard of their personal cleanlhiess and neatness of dress ^ 
insomuch that a man will often refuse to join a neighbouring cava party, be^ 
cause the gnatoo which he happens to have qjx mav not he lo new or so gpo^ 
is be cpuld w|sb^ / 
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which, by the natives^ they are considered of most importance, ot 
most sacred ; viz. iTiachi ; Ficecaldhi ; cdvafUcca egi ; Tow-tow ; 
Nawgia ; Tootoonfma ; ' Bodtoo ; laangi ; Taboo ; F6ta ; Jlf^?- 
m6e ; to6goo cava. 

Although the ceremony ofinacki was entirely abrogated by Fi- 
now just before Mr, Mariner left Vavaoo, we place it first in rank, 
because it always used to be considered of the utmost importance 
before it was done away with ; besides which, it was a ceremony 
which affected the property of every individual in Vavaoo, and all 
the Hapai islands, and formerly in the island of Tonga also. 

Inachi. This word means, literally, a share or portion of any 
thing that is to be or has been distributed out : but in tha sense 
here mentioned it means that portion of the fruits of the earth, abd 
other eatables, which is offered to the gods in the person of the 
divitie chief Tooitonga, which allotment is made once a year^ just 
before the yams in general are arrived at a state of maturity ; those 
which are used in this ceremony being of a kind which admit of 
being planted sooner than others, and, consequently, they are the 
first fruits of the yam season. The object of this offering is to in- 
sure the protection of the gods, that their fkvour may be extended 
to the vvolfare of the nation generally, and in particular to the 
productions of the earth, of ivhich yams are the most important. 

The time fbr planting most kinds of yams is about the latj:er end 
of July, but the species called caho-caho^ which is always used in 
this ceremony, is put in the ground about a month before, when, on 
each plantation, there is a small piece of land chosen and fenced 
in, for the purpose of growing a couple of yams of the above de- 
scription, As soon as they have arrived at a state of maturity, the 
How sends a messenger to Tooitonga, stating that the yams for the 
'inachi are fit to be taken up, and requesting that he would appoint 
a day for the ceremony : he generally fixes on the tenth day afters 
wards, reckoning the following day for the first. There are no 
particular preparations made till the day before the ceremony : at 
night, however, thd sound of the conch is heard occasionally in dif- 
ferent parts of the islands, and as the day of the ceremony approach- 
es it becomes more frequent, so that the people of almost every 
plantation sound the conch three or four times, which, breaking in 
upon the sileqce of the night, has a pleasing effect, particularly at 
yavaoo^ where the number of woods and bills |end back repeated 
f^(;l^oes, adding greatly to the effect, The day before the ceremoi- 
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•y, the yams are dog up, and oroameDted with a kind of ribbonf 
prepared from the inner membrane of the leaf of ai species of pan* 
daous, and died red ;* when thtis prepared, it is called melkcoolay 
«Kid is wrapped round the yam, beginning at one end, and ranmng 
round spirally to the other, when it is bronght back in the opposite 
direction, the turns crossing each other in a rery neat manner, — 
As the ceremony is always performed at the island where Tool- 
foi^ chooses to reside, the distant islands must make these pre- 
paratiooe two or three days beforehand, that the yams &c. may b^ 
■ent in time to Vavaoo, where we will suppose the affair is to take 
place. The ninth day then is employed in preparing and collect- 
ing the yams and othei: provisions, such as fish, cava root, and 
mtahody and getting ready mats, gnatoo^ and bundles of meUecoola : 
but the yams only are to be carried in the procession about to be 
described. 

The sun has scarcely set when the sound of the conch begiQS 
wg^tk to echo through the island, increasing as the night advanced* 
At the Mooa, and all the plantations, the voices of men and women 
are heard singing JStdfo 6ooa tegger gnao6e^ 6ooa gnac^e^ Rest thou, 
doing no work ; thou shalt not work. This increases till midnight, 
Bien generally singing the first-part of the sentence, and the wo- 
inen the last, to produce a more pleasing effect : it then subsides 
for three or four houns, and again increases as the sun rises. No^ 
body, however, is seen stirring out in the public roads .till about 
eight o^ clock, when the people from all quarters of the island are 
seen advancing towards the Mooa, and canoes from all the other i^ 
lands landing their men ; so that all the inhabitants of Tonga seem 
approaching by sea and land, singing and sounding the conch. At 
the Mooa itself the universal bustle of preparation is seen and 
beard ; and the different processions entering from various qqar* 
lers, of men and women, all dressed up in new gnatoos^ ornamented 
with red ribbons and wreaths of flowers, and the men armed with 
»pearsand clubs, betoken the importance of the ceremony about 
to be performed. Each party brings in its yams in a basket, whicb 
is carried in the arms with grea^ care, by the principal vassal of 

* h is first soaked for sis or eight hours in lime water, and afterwards. in an 
iDfosioii of the root of the non^, where it remains for about a week ; it is af- 
terwards exposed to the sun, and becomes of a bright red : the root of the 
.9vn6 is of a dark bri|lit jellpw, which, i^pon the action of Ui^e water, b^ 
crates redf 
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die chief to whom the plantation may belong. The b^askets 
are deposited on the maloti (in the Mooa^) and sottie of the men 
begin to employ themselves in slinging the yams, each upon the 
Centre of a pole about eight or nine feet long, and four inches 
diameter. The proceedings are regulated by attending matabooles- 
The yams being all slung, each pole is carried by two men upon 
their shoulders, one walking before the other, and the yam hang- 
ing between them, ornamented with red ribbons. The procession 
begins to move towar<ls the grave of the last To oi tonga (which isr 
generally in the neighbourhood, or the grave of one of his family 
will do,) the men advancing in a single line, every two bearing a 
yam, with a slow and measured pace, sinking at every step, as if 
their burden were of immense weight.* In the mean time the 
chiefs and matabooles are seated in a semi-circle before the grare^ 
with their heads bowed down, and their hands clasped before 
them« The procession now approaches : two boys, walking 
abreast of each other, precede it at a little distance, blowing 
conchs ; then come the men, bearing the yams, about seventy of 
eighty in number, i. e. about a hundred and sixty men in a single 
line, as close to each other as the length of the pole will allow; 
after them comes a single line of men, about forty in number, sing- 
ing aloud, as before stated, nofo 6ooa^] &c. ; these are followed up 
by two other boys blowing conchs : they proceed between the 
grave and the chiefs, describing there a large circle two or three 
times, the conchs blowing and the men singing : the yams are then 
deposited, one after the other (still on the poles,) before the graves 
and the men sit down by the side of them, so that the chiefs and 
matabooles are in the rear : one of the matabooles of Tooitonga 
now rises, advances, and again seats himself before the grave, a little 
in advance of the men. Here he addresses the gods generally, and 
afterwards particularly, mentioning the late Tooitonga, and the 
names of several others. He returns thanks for their divine bonn^ 
ty in favouring the land with the prospect of so good a harvest, and 
prays that their beneficence may be continued in future ; thia 
prayer he makes in the names of several chiefs present, whom he 
announces aloud. This being done, he arises and retires to his 

* And as if meaniDf^ to express, ^^ How bountiful are the gods, to give us 
«o gpod a harvest, and provide us with yams so large and heavy !^' 

t Not only no work may be done at the time of the in&chi^ but nobody 
may appear abroad, unless lor the purposes of the ceremony. 
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former place ; the men now also rise apd resume their loads in thel 
same order, and, after having paraded rouod two or three tinoiea 
before the grave, return hack to the malai the ^ame way thej came^ 
singing and blowing the conchs as before. The chiefs and mata* 
booles, a short time afterwards, rise and follow them to the same 
place^ where the yams are now again deposited, and loosened front 
the poles, still, however^ retaining their ornaments. The compa- 
ny seat themselves in a large circle, at which Tooitong^ presides { 
the king, and other great chiefs, retiring behind among the mass of 
the people. The other articles that form part of the Indchi are 
next brought forward ; these are drjed fish, maho6^ mats, gndtoo^ 
and bundles of mellecodla^ wliich, together with the yams (although 
not cooked,) are shared out by one of the matabooles of Tooiton-^ 
ga. First, there is a considerable share (about one fourth,) allots 
ted to the gods, which the priests appropriate, and tlieir servants 
immediately take away : about one half is allotted to the king^ 
which his servants, without farther orders, take away to his house, 
and the remainder is taken away by Tooitonga's servants. It may 
seem strange that the latter has a smaller share than th£ king, but 
then he has not a quarter the number of dependents to divide it 
among. 

The materials of the Inachi being removed, the company form 
a regular cava party : some cava root is brought and prepared, 
and a large quantity of dressed victuals, perhaps a hundred and 
fifty baskets-full ; a small portion of which is shared out to be eat- | 
en with the cava. While the infusion is preparing, a mataboole | 
makes a speech to the people, stating, that as they have perform- 
ed this important ceremony, the gods will protect them, and grant 
them long lives, provided they continue to pay due attention to re- 
ligious ceremonies, and to pay respect to the chiefs. When the 
cava is finished, the circle separates, and the provisions are shar- 
ed out to each chief according to his rank. The day concludes 
with wrestling, boxing, &a after which night dances cominence^ 
When these are ended, the people retire home, perfectljt assured 
of the protection, of the gods. 

At this ceremony, the quantity of provisions shared out is incre- 
dible ; the people, therefore, look upon it as a very heavy tribute> 
though in fact the owners of the plantations (chiefs, matabooles, 
&c.) are at the expense of it ; yet as there is much more provided 
than what is eaten, it helps to increase the scarcity if the seasoB 
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Ikdttfd not bd abtindaiit : but it is so much the custom at Tonga to 
make liberal and profuse presents, that the people generally eith- 
er feast or starve. Sometimes it happens that several great feasts 
are given nearlj about the same time ; as for instance, the occasion 
of the Inachi ; the arrival of some chief from a distant island, after a 
long absence ; the marriage or death of some great chief, as of 
Tooitonga himself, &c. These feasts threaten a scarcity ; to pre- 
'tent which, a tdboo or prohibition is pat npon several kinds of 
food, that they may not be eaten for a certain length of time, at 
the termination of which they perform the following ceremony^ 
ivhich takes off the taboo : a famine or war may also occasion a ne- 
cessity for this t6boo to be imposed. 

FvccALAHi, i. e. to make all at large or free again ; or to take off 
a restriction. As the mode of performing this ceremony has al- 
ready been described,* and the particular objects of it mentioned,! 
nothing farther need now be said upon the subject, except that it 
k generally concluded with a cava party. 

Cava FtrccA egi : this consists in a cava party, where an inspired 
priest sits at the head ; the circumstances of inspiration we have 
already related,]; and the form of serving otit the cava when a 
liriest presides.§ The phrase cceoa fucca egi means Hterally, a 
god-tike eoDo, Laying a small piece of cava root before the grave 
of a chief or consecrated house, out of respect to a god, or to a de*> 
aeased relation, is called toogoo cava^ and ifill be mentioned in its 
proper order. 

Tow-row is an offering of yams, cocoa-nuts, and oth^r vegetable 
productions to Alo A'lo (the god of weather) in particular, and to 
all the gods in general, for the purpose of ensuring a continuation 
of favourable weather, and consequent fertility. This ceremony is 
first performed at the time when the yams are approaching matu- 
tlty, in the early part of November, and is repeated every tea 
^ys for seven or eight times. On the day appointed by the priest 
^ A'lo Alo, every plantation on the three parts of the island, viz. 
the kahagi, mooa<f and kUiifo\\ districts provide a certain quantity of 
yams, cocoa-nuts, sugar-canes, bananas, plantains, &c. . 11 which 
are brought to the maidi^ tied upon sticks, so that each stick, whea 

* See pa^e §7. t See page 93. -^ See pag 8^^. ' S^e pac:e 380. 
D Hahagi is the north end of any island ; h4hifi ih% souih end : t|teil|OM 
1^ 4f Uif itlft&d being the pentie, 
A3 
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lield horizontally, has ahout eight sm^U yams hafiging.from it f< 
equal distances ; or a couple of bunches of plantains or bananasr^ 
&C. : the sugar-canes are tied in bundles, three or four in each*— 
These things being brought are disposed in three piles, one erect- 
ed by the people of Hahagi, with their offierii^, another by the 
people of Hihifo with theire, and the third by those of the Mooa. 
The piles are placed on one side of the mcddi upright, the ends of 
the sticks next the ground, divergiog from, each other, aud the up- 
per ends meeting together ; whilst others are placed across them 
on the top. Wrestling and boxing matches now commence, which 
generally last about three hours, and being ended, a deputation of 
nine or ten men from the priest of Alo Alo, all dressed in mat%, 
with green leaves round their necks, arrives with a female child, 
to represent the wife of Alo Alo, and seat themselves before the 
three piles, forming a single line with a lai^e drum (kept there 
for the purpose) immediately in front of them. The deputatioa 
now offer up a prayer to Alo Alo and the other gods, petitioning 
them to continue their bounty, and make the land fruitful, kc, ; 
this being done, they give orders in regard to sharing out the^pr<H 
Tisions ; one pile being appropriated to Alo Alo and the other | 
gods, the other two being shared out to different principal chiefi^ i 
and sent home to their houses, the pile for the gods remaining still, 
in its place. They then begin another short prayer to the same 
purpose, at the close of which they make a s^al by beating upom 
the drum, when all that choose make a sudden dash at the pile ap- 
propriated to the gods, and each man secures as much as he can, 
to the great amusement of all the spectators, though many of the 
scramblers come off with wounded heads, knd sometimes with frac-^ 
tured limbs, the broken sticks being thrown about in every direc- 
tion. All the women now get out of the way, while the men stan4 
up and commence a general pugilistic contest, one half of the iai- 
ftnd against the other half: this combat is termed t6e tac&w^ and 
forms an essential part of this ceremony, but it is now and thee 
practised at other ceremonies. At these general battles, the high- 
est chiefs engage as well as the lowest tooasy and any one of the 
tatter may, if he pleases, attack the king, and knock him down if 
he can, or even Tooitonga, without any reserve, and handle him 
unmr rcii'iiliy, without the least danger of giving offence. These 
combats are sometimes very obstinately kept up, and when neith- 
er party seems likely to yield the ground, after two or thr^p hounr 
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Asptite, the king^ orders them to desist. The most perfect good 
inimour constantly prevails on these occasions : if a man is knock- 
ed down, he rises with a smile ; if his arm is broken, he retires to 
get it set, without seeming to think any thing of it : on the contra- 
ly, to be at^gry, or to fight with the least animosity, would be con- 
«dered the mark of a very weak mind. After the battle, thos^ 
vrho have contended with superior chiefs, or think they may have 
'touched superior ciuefs,perform the ceremony oimde-mde^to a chief 
at least te high in rank as any they may have come in contact with^ 

Every tenth day, as before stated, these ceremonies are repeat^ 
ed for seven or eight successive times. The child that has beea 
mentioned as representing the wife of A'lo A'lo is generally chosen 
firom among the female chiefs of the higher ranks, and is about 
eight or ten years old : during the eighty days of this ceremony, 
•he resides at the consecrated house of Alo A'lo, where, the day 
befbre the first ceremony, a cava party is held, at which she pre- 
ades, tts well as at a feast which follows. She has nothing to do on 
ihe actual days of the ceremony, except ta come with the deputar 
lion and sit down with thenu 

Nawgia ; or the ceremony of strangling children, as- sacrifices 
to the gods, for the recovery of a sick relation. The blackest 
cloud that obscures the understanding of the Tonga people is 
surely that which prevents them seeing the unnatural cruelty and 
absurdity of this practice : we have, however, the most sanguine 
hopes that ^' Moloch — horrid king,'^ will not much longer hold 
his reign in these islands. It is not, we verily believe, from a 
want of natural feeling, but from an excessive veneration and fear 
of the gods, created in an sera of great superstition, and now'up* 
held by old practice, that the natives perform these horrible rites. 
Ail the by-standers behold the innocent victim with feelings of 
the greatest pity ; but it is proper, they think, to sacrifice a child, 
who is at present of no use to society, and perhaps may not other- 
wise live to be, with the hope of recovering a sick chief, whom 
all esteem, and whom all think it a most important doty to respect, 
defend, and preserve, that his life may be of advantage to the counc 
try. The form of this ceremony has been related* : other instan* 
ceson the occasions of Finow's last illness, and that of Tooitonga^ 

The ceremony of Nawgia, (or strangling,) used to be perform- 
ed upon the chief widow of Tooitonga, on the day of her hUK 
* See page l&O^ 
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bands^ berial, that she might be interred with htm. Two Tooi. 
tongas were buried during Mr. Mariner^s time ; one on his first arriv- 
al, and the other, (i. e. the last,) a few months before he came awaj. 
The first of these two, however, l^ati no chief wife, i e. he had no 
wife at all, or else none that was of so high a rank as to tsdce tha 
charge of his household, and be the mistress over the others ; conse- 
quently at his death no such ceremony was performed. The last 
Tooitonga's wife (the daughter of the late king, and sister of the 
present) was not subjected to this inhuman rite— thanks to the good 
sense of the late and present king. When old Finow was living, 
h used to ^ay, that if Tooitonga died before his wife, she should 
not be strangled : ^^ What,'' said he, ^' is the use of destroying a 
young and beautiful woman ? Who is there dare say that the gods 
are merciless and cruel ? My daughter shall not be strangled !'* 
Tooitonga did not die till the present king came into power, and 
wa have already seen that he not only did not allow his sister t« 
be strangled, but he also did not permit another Tooitonga to suc- 
cee«l. In consequence, it was whispered about, that some great 
misfortune would happen to the country. At the Fiji islands, the 
principal wi.o of every chief, or at least of* every considerable 
chief, undergoes this ceremony on the death of her husband.'*^ 

TooToo-NiMA, or cutting ofi* a portion of the little fii^r, an e 
sacrifice to the gods, for the recovery of a superior sick reiatioD. 
This is very commonly done ; so that there is scarcely a person 
living at the Tonga islands but who has lost one or both, or a cob* 
siderabie portion of both little fingers. Those who can have bet 
few superior relations, such as those near akin to Tooitooga, or 
the king, or Veachi, have some chance of escaping, if their relar 
tions are tolerably healthy. It does not appear that the operation 
is painful. Mr. Mariner has witnessed more than once tittie chil- 
dren quarreling for the honour (or rather out of bravado) of hav- 
ing it done. The finger is laid fiat upon a block of wood : a knife, 
axe, or sharp stone is placed with the edge upon the line of pro* 
posed separation ; and a powedul blow being given with a malM 
or large stone, the operation is finished. From the nature and vi« 
olence of the action, the wound seldom bleeds OMieh : the stuiap 
is then held in the smoke and steam arisingYrom the combustion of 
fresh plucked grass : this stops any flow of blood. Tbe woandis 

♦Seepage 21 h 
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40I irt«bed for two days ; afterwards it is kept cleao^ and heals in^ 
about two or three weeks, withoat aay applicatioD whatever.* 
Oii# joint is g^erally taken off, bat some will have a smaller po^> 
tioD, to admit of the operation being performed several times oA 
tbe same finger, in case a man has many superior relations. 
* BooTOO, or faneral cereo^onies. For a partial description of 
these, reference may be made to the burial of Toobo Noha ;* for 
m particalar one, as it regards the burial of a king, to that of Fh 
aow, (chap. 13.) What remains, therefore, principally to be de* 
•cribed, are the peculiarities attending the burial of Tooitonga : 
in the first place, bowever, we shall give the names of the differ- 
ent parts of the ceremony of burials in general ; the modes of all 
which have been already related in the instance last referred to : 
the 9ames are these. 

FAMf or procuring small stones, (white and black,) and sand, to 
cover the grave. 

TooToo, or burning the persons of the mourners in spots, with 
tighted rolls of tdpa. 

I^A^A ; burning the arm in about six places, each in form of five 
or six concentric circles. 

TooGi : beating the cheeks, and rubbing off the cuticle, with 
«QCoa*aut husk, or some sort of plait, wound round the hand. 

FoA OoLOo : wounding the bead, and cutting the flesh in van* 
ous parts, with knives, shells, clubs, spears, &c. in honour of the 
deceased, and as a testimony of respect for his memory and fideli- 
ty to his family* 

All these have been accurately described in the ceremony of 
burying the late king. There is one remark nevertheless to be 
made in respect to the four last, particularly Foa Ooloo ; which ap- 
pears, however inhuman, to he a very ancient and long established 
custom io the history of mankind. On turning to Leviticus, Chap^ 
lix. verse 28, we find this command, ^^ Ye shall not make any cut- 
tings in your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you. ^' 

The above-mentioned five ceremonies are common at all buri^ 
fljs, and are conducted with more or . less pomp, according to the 
rank of the individual deceased : in saying all burials, however, we 
must make one exception, viz. that of Tooitonga, on which occa- * 
sion the ceremony of Foa Ooloo is never performed ; but the rea- 
son of this Mr. Mariner was never able to learn. At the funeral 

*See page 108.^ 
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•f the greatest chiefs, id general, this ontrage is usually etefdsed 
with the utmost readioess and enthusiasm ; hut at that of Tooiton* 
ga, who is far higher than any other, it is altogether omitted; the 
satires hare no law for this, but cwtom. 

Langi, or the ceremony of burying Tooitonga : this word is also 
^pHed to s^ify the grave of this chief during the whole of the 
Ihneral ceremonies : it literally means the sky ; also, a band of ang* 
ers ; but there appears no connection between these different mean- 
'Ings. When Tooitonga is ill, the intercessions with the gods for 
Us recovery are the same, though perhaps in a greater de^ee, as 
are made on the illness of other high chiefs : prayers are offered 
«p ; priests become inspired ; some children have their little fing» 
ers sacrificed ; others are strangled, he. When he is dead, his 
body is washed with oil and water, as usual ; his widows come to 
Bioum over him, &c. ; and, according to the former custom, hit 
dbie{ widow should be strangled, but whether on the day of hia 
lieath or his burial Mr. Mariner does not know. tUsfyioeOj or hn* 
rial-place, is of the same form as that of other chiefs. The day af* 
ter his death, (which is the day of his burial) every individual at 
every island, man, woman, and child, has his head closely shaved r 
this is a peculiarity, and so is the custom of deporting some of his 
most valuable property along with the body in the grave, such as 
beads, whales^ teeth, fine Hamoa mats, &c. ; so that his family bu« 
lying-place, at the island of Tonga, where all his ancestors have 
been buried, must have become very rich ; for no native would dare 
to commit the sacrilege of theft. The ceremony of interment is . 
exactly the same as that of the king. The mourning is also the same, 
▼12. old ragged mats, with leaves of the ifi tree round the neck : but 
for To<Htonga the time of mourning is extended to four months ; the 
mats being generally left off at the end of nearly three, whilst the 
leaves are still retained for another month. The t&boo^ for touch- 
ing his body, or any thing that he had on when he died, extends to at 
least ten months, and for his nearest relations fifteen months.**^ Ev- 
ery man neglects to shave his beard for at least one month ; and 
during that time merely oils his body at night, but not his head.: 
The female mourners remain within tbefytoca about two months, 
night and day, only retiring occasionally to the neighbouring tem- 
porary houses, to eat, kc. It will be seen, that what we have a^ 
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Ceadjrrefatedofthese ceremonies differs ID many respects, somct 
in kind, and all in degree, from those attending the burial qf the 
king : but those we are about to describe are altogether peculiar 
to Tooitoaga^s AmeraL 

la the afternoon of the day of burial, the body being already ui 
the fyio^y almost every man, woman, and child, provided with a 
l6iM^* and a piece of 6o/^to,t sit down at about eighty yards from 
the grave : m the course of an hour the multitude collects, proba* 
bly to above three thousand, all clothed in old mats, &c and seat* 
ed as just stated. One of the female mourners now comes out of 
the^oco, and advances in front, where she calb out to the peo* 
pie, saying mo too^ hea ofi mjf. Arise ye, and approach ; whereupon 
the people get up, and advancing about forty yards, again sit dowa : 
two men behind the grave now begin to blow conch shells, and «x 
others, with large lighted torches, about six feet high, and six inch- 
es thick, (made of bundles of i&mHh^) next advance forward from 
behind the fytoca^ descend the mount, and walk round one after 
another several times, between the fytoca and the people, waving 
their flamii^ torches in the air ; they then begin to ascend the 
mount, at which moment all the people rise up together, and sud- 
denly snap their boldtcu nearly at the same time, producing a con- 
siderable crash : they then follow the men with the torches, in « 
Bii^le line, ascending the mount and walking round the fy toco, as 
they pass the back of which the first six men deposit on the ground 
their extinguished torches, and the rest their t6mes and boldtas^thz 
mourners within thanking them for providing these things i thus 
they proceed round, and return to their places and sit down. The 
mataboole, who has the direction of the ceremonies, now advances 
in front of the people, and orders them to divide themselves in par* 
ties, according to their districts ; which being done, he gives to one 
party the business of clearing away the bushes, grass, &c. from one 
side of the grave, and to another to do the same in regard to anoth- 
er part,a third to remove such and such rubbish ,&c. so that the whole 
neighbourhood of the fytoca becomes perfectly clear : this being 
4one, all the people return to their respectivie temporary houses. 
Soon after dark, certain persons stationed at the grave begin 
ji^ain to sound the conchs, while others chant partly in an unknown 

* A certain part of the cocoa-nut tree, of which torches are made« 
t Part of the stem of the banana or plantain tree, used to receive the ashes 
Ailing from lij^hted torches* 
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kn^aage,* and partly in Haixioa, a sort of song, or rather a piece 
•f recitative. While this is going on, a number of men in the 
Beigbbourbood get ready to come to the grave, to peijferm a part 
of the ceremony which the reader will not think altogetner conso- 
nant with the high character for cleanliness which we have given 
the natives : it must be considered, however, a religious rite, 
standing upon the foundation of very ancient custom. These men, 
about sixty in number, assemble before the grave, and i<rait farthet 
orders. The chanting being finished, and the conchs having ceas- 
ed to blow, one of the mourners comes forward, seats herself out- 
tide the fytocoj and addresses the people thus : " Men ! ye are 
gathered here to perform the duty imposed on you ; bear up, and 
let not your exertions be Wanting to accomplish the work :'* hav- 
ing said this, she retires into the fytoca. The men now approach 
the mount (it being dark,) and (if the phrase is allowable) perform 
their devotions to Cloaciim^ after which they retire. As soon as it 
is day-light, the following morning, the women of the first rank 
(wives and daughters of the greatest chiefs,) assemble with their 
female attendants, bringing baskets, one holding one side, and ofte 
the other, advancing two and two, with large shells to clear up 
the depositions of the over night ; and in this ceremonious act of 
humility there is no female of the highest consequence refuses to 
take her part : some of the mourners in the fytoca generally come 
out to assist, so that in a very little while the place is made per- 
fectly clean : this is repeated the fourteen following nights, and as 
punctually cleared away by sun-rise every morning. No persons 
but the agents are allowed to be witnesses of *hese extraordinary 
ceremonies, at least it would be considered highly indecorous and 
irreligious to be so. On the sixteenth day, early in the morning, 
the same females again assemble ; but now they are dressed up in 
the finest gnatoo^ and most beautiful Hamoa mats, decorated with 
ribbons and with wreaths of flowers round their necks ; thy also 
bring new baskets, ornamented with flowers, and little brooms 

* The nativefl can (rive no account of trhjeit this language is, nor bow tbey 
originally came to learn the words. It has been handed down from father to 
8on,among that class of people whose business it is to direct burial cerem(»iies. 
None of them nnderstanH the words. It begins thus : too Jia o cki iSccaldw 
eio chi t»ccal6w ca me fafdngo eio man&vt tdwtv^ ^c There are several 
Tonga words aiiiong it, and in all probabditjr it is old or corrupted Tonga, 
though no sense can now be made of it. 
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very tastefully made : thus equipped, they approach, and act as if 
they had the same task to do as before, pretending to cleW away 
the dirt, though no dirt is now there^ and take it away in their bas*- 
kets* They then return to tfie mooaj and resume their mourning 
mats and leaves of the ifi tree. Such are the transactions of the 
fifteen days ; every day the ceremony of the burning torche s be- 
ing also repeated. The natives themselves used to express their 
regret that the filthy part of these ceremonies was necessary to 
be performed, to denionstrate their great veneration for the high 
character of Tooitonga^ and that it was the duty of the most exalt- 
ed nobles, even of the most delicate females of rank, to perform the 
meanest and most disgusting offices, rather than the sacred ground 
in which he was buried should remain polluted. 

For one month, from the day of burial, greater or less quantities 
of provisions are brought every day, and shared out to the people. 
On the first day a prodigious quantity is supplied ; but on every 
succeeding day a less quantity, gradually decreasing till the last, 
when, comparatively, a very small portion is brought. The ex- 
penditure, and we may say waste of provisions, isij however, so 
great, as to require a taboo to be laid on certain kitids of provi* 
sions,* which lasts about eight or ten months ; and at the end of 
that time the ceremony of fuccalahi is performed to remove it. 

Ta'boo. — ^This word has various shades of signification : it 
ineana sacred or consecrated to a god^ hating the same significa- 
tion as fucca Sgi : it means prohibited or forbidden, and is applied 
not only to the thing prohibited^ but to the prohibition itself, and 
frequently (when it is in sacred matters,) to the person who breaks 
the prohibition. Thus if a piece of ground or a house be consecra- 
ted to a god, by express declaration, or the burial of a great chief, 
it is said to be taboo ; the like if a canoe be consecrated, which is 
frequently done, that it may be more safe in long voyages, &c.— 
As it is forbidden to quarrel or fight upon, consecrated ground, so 
fighting in such a place would be said to be t&boo^ and those that 
fought would be said also to be tdboo ; and a man who is thus 
tahoo would have to make some sacrifice to the gods as an 
atonement for the sacrilege^ as instanced in Palavali's Cjise.f If a 
man be guilty of theft, or any crime whatsoever, he is said to have 
broken the tdboo ; and as all such persons are particularly suppos- 

* See page 93. ^ t See page 149. 
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ed liable to be bitten by sharks, an awkward mode of disceverin^ 
•a thief is founded upon this notion, by making all the suspected 
persons go into the water, where sharks frequent, and he who is 
bitten or devoured is looked upon as the guilty person. If anj 
one touches a superior chief, or superior relation, or any thing im- 
mediately belonging to him, he ta'boos himself; but this is not sup- 
posed to produce any bad consequence, unless he feeds himself 
with his own hands, without first removing this taboo^ which is to 
be done by performing the ceremony of m6e-m6'e\ directly to be ex- 
plained. If a person ti)uches the body of a dead chief, or any 
thing personally belonging to him, he becomes taboo^ and time 
alone can relieve him.* Certain kinds of food, as turtle, and a 
certain species of fish, from something in their nature, are said to 
be ta'hooy and must not be eaten until a small portion be first given 
to the gods. Any other kind of food may be rendered to!boo by a 
prohibition being laid on it. Fruits and flowers when tabooed are 
generally marked to be so, by pieces of white tapa^ or a piece of 
plait, in the shape of a lizard or shark.f To prevent certain kinds 
of food from growing scarce, a prohibition or t&beo is set on them 
for a time, as after the inachi^ or other great and repeated cere- 
monies ; and which tdboo is afterwards removed by the ceremony 
called fuccaldhi ; but this latter term is not only applied to the cer- 
emony which removes the prohibition, but is equally used to ex- 
press the duration of the taboo itself, and which therefore is often 
called tjie time of the/w'cca/a'/w. During certain ceremonies, as 
that of the ina'chi and they*aZa,J nobody may appear abroad, or at 
least in sight, it being tabooed to do so, 

Any thing that is not tabooed is said to be gnofoSa (i. e. easy, or 
«tt liberty,) and is a term used in contradistinction to ta'boo. 

When a person is tabooed, by touching a superior chief or rela- 
tion, or any thing personally beloning to him, he will perform the 
ceremony of ?ne$e-md?, before he will dare feed himself with his 
own hands. This ceremony consists in touching the soles of any 
superior chief's feet with the hands, first applying the palm, then 
the back of each band ; after which the hands must be rinsed in a 

*S«je not# page 108. 

+ Nevertheless they would not refuse to pluck and eat if Mr. Mariner, or 
any foreigner not influenced by such superstition, would first remove this 
externa] sign of the idboo» 

J See page 243. 
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fittle water, or, if there be no water near, they may be nibbed 
with any pirt of the stem of the plantain or banana tree, the moi^ 
ture of which will do instead of washing*. He may then feed him- 
self without danger of any disease, which w^uld otherwise hap* 
pen, as they think, from eating with tabooed hands : but if any 
one think he may have already (unknowingly) eaten with tabooed 
bands, he then sits down before a chief, and taking the foot of the 
latter, presses the sole of it against his own abdomen, that the food 
which is within him may do him no injury, and that consequently 
he may not swell up and die : this operation is called/oto, (i. e. to 
press.) It is tabooed also to eat when a superior relation is pre- 
sent, unless the back is turned towards him : for when a person's 
back is turned towards another, that other may be said, in one 
sense, not to be in his presence : also to eat food which a superior 
relation or chief has touched ; and if either of these taboos is acci- 
dentally infringed upon, the ceremony o{ fota must be performed. 
If any one is tabooed by touching the person or garments of Tooi- 
longa, there is no other chief can relieve him from his taboo^ be- 
cause no chief is equal to him in rank ; and, to avoid the inconve-* 
nience arising from his absence, a consecrated bowl (or some such 
thing,) belonging to Tooitonga, is applied to and touched, instead 
of his feet In Mr. Mariner's time, Tooitonga always left a pew- 
ter dish for this purpose, which dish was given to his father by 
Captain Cook. Veachi usually adopted a similar plan. Cava^ 
either the root or the infusion, cannot be tabooed by the touch of 
any chief of what rank soever ; so that a common tooa may chew 
cava which even Tooitonga has touched. 

TooGoo Ca'va. This ceremony consists in merely leaving ft 
small piece of cava root before a consecrated house or grave, out 
of respect to a god, or to the departed spirit of a chief or relgtion^ 
at the same time the ceremony of toogi or beating the cheeks m 
performed, as related in page 81. The toogi^ which is performed 
at burials, is of a more serious nature. 

LoTOO is the term used for praying ; but it is more commonly 
applied to prayers offered up in the fields to all the gods, but par? 
ticularly to A'lo A'lo, petitioning for a good harvest. It will be also 
recollected, that prayers are offered up before consecrate^ houses 
and graves. 

As omens, to which they give a considerable degree of credit, 
Snd charms, which they sometimes practise, are n>ore oriels cout 
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nected with their rfeligion, we shall say something of thei», hefprf^ 
concluding the present subject. Most of their omens we have already 
had occasion to mention, and have given instances of in the course 
of the nsirrati ve. (As to dreams, see diap. 4 and 1 4. Thunder and 
lightning, see chap. Y2 and 14. Sneezing, see chap. 14.) These 
omen^ obtain almost universal credit ; and they are thought to be 
direct indications from the gods of some event that is about to hap- 
pen. There is a certain species of bird which they call chicotd^ 
l^hich is very apt to make a sudden descent, and dart close by one, 
making a shrieking noise : this bird they suppose to be endowed 
with a knoif ledge of futurity, and they consider this action to be ai 
warning of some evil that is about to happen. 

As Mr. Mariner was once going out with the pr;esent king, and 
a party qf men, upon some excursion against the enemy, one of 
these birds made a sudden descent, passed over their heads, settled 
on a tree, passed over their heads again, and again settled ; upon^ 
which the n^ajority, not excepting the king, were for retiming im- 
mediately ; but Mr. Mariner laughed at their superstition, and, to 
prove t^at the bird had no great insight into inatters of futurity, 
be shot it with his musket : but, however, this did not prevent 
^hem from going back to their garrison ; and several had a full con- 
irictipn that Mr. Mariner would soon be killed for this sacrilege. 

In respect to the charms practised among them, we have also o^ 
few words to say. The principal is that called iaHoi^ which has 
already been described, chap. 14. There are only two other prac- 
tices i^hich can well come under this head, viz. cd}>e^ or rather. 
vangiy which nieans a curse, or a malevolent order or command ; 
s^nd ta nioo^ a charm to discover^ whether a sick person will liye or 
die. Of the foriner, viz. c&he^ we have given instances,* from 
• which it will appeijir that they are chiefly malevolent wishes, or 
commands, that the object VK^y eat, or otherwise maltreat his re- 
lations or gods ; and when we come to reflect that they belieye iii 
no future place of punishment, but that all human evils are the con- 
sequences of crimes, and that disrespect to one's superior relations 
is little short of sacrilege to the gods, these malevolent commands, 
however Ridiculous some of them piay appear to us, amount to the 
most horrible curses ; for if such commands were fulfilled, nothing 
le^ than the most dreadful of human miseries would be expected 

f See page 18^' 
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to fall OD the head of the sac^legipus perpetrator. But it is only 
when a number of curses a^e repeated in a string, as it were, and 
proQounced firmly, and with real malevolence, that they are sup- 
posed to have apy effect ; but not even thqn, if t\\e party whq curses 
is considerably lower in rank than the party cuaied. When ^ whole 
string is thus uttered, it is properly called v4ngt, and is pften to 
the amount of thirty or forty in number. Mr. Mariqer has heard 
one consisting of eighty maledictions, all disposed in rhyme ; the 
rhyme, however, i? not necessary : for a tolerable fair iiample of 
this wonderful charm, the following may be taken : *'^ Dig up your 
father by mopnlight, and make soup of his bones ; bake his skin to 
cracknel ; gnaw his skull ; devour ypur mother ; dig up your aunt, 
and cut her to pieces ; feed upon the earth of your grave ; chew 
the heart of your grandfather ; swallow the eyes of your uncle ; 
^trjke your god ; eat the gristly bones of your children ; suck out 
the brains qf your gristndmother ; dress yourself up in the skin of 
your father, aud tje it on with the entrails of your mother," &c. 
&c. &c. 

As to the charm of ta niooj it consists in spinning a cocoa-nut with 
the husk on, and judging by the direction of the upper part, when 
again at rest, of the object of inquiry, which is chiefly, whether f 
sick person will recover : for this purpose, the nut being placed 
on the ground, a relation of the sick person determines that, if th^ 
put, when again at rest, points to such a quarter, the east for ex- 
lunple, that the sick man will recover : he then prays aloud to the 
patron god of the family, that he will be pleased to direct the nut, 
so that it m^ay indicate the truth : the nut being next spun, the re-; 
salt is attended to with confidence, at least with a full conviction 
that it will truly declare the intentions of the gods at the time.-^ 
The other occasions in which the spinning of a cocoa-nut is used, is 
^hiefly for arnqsemient, and then no prayer is made, and no degrect 
of credit is attached to the result. ^ The women often spin a cocoas 
i^ut to decide some dispute at a game». 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

liKtrodoctor}r observations on the state of the healing art in these islands^ 
Their surgical knowledge borrowed from the Fiji islands — Medical skill of 
a Sandwich islander — The operation of cau^#o, with a case described ; regi- 
iMD ; precautions against tetanus — Two cases of tetanus cured bj the 
operation of iocoloti — Operation of hota^ or castration : a man castrates 
himself— Fractures aiid luxations — Topical bloodletting-— Opening absces- 
ses — Burning and blistering — Friction — Scarification of the tunica adnata — 
Gun-shot wounds — Amputation — Circumcission — Ta tatt6w at the Tonga 
- islands y at the Fiji islands— The diseases called caht and palia — ^Gonor- 
ihd&a — Observations respecting the esistencft of syphilis at these islands — 
Gonorrhcea cured by firight in three individuals — Tona^ a disease similar to 
the yaMTs — An eruption on the feet called gn6vfooa^Fooa^ or elephantiasis 
— Jlfontoco, or general wasting of the flesh — Fcke-fekty a species pf irregul^ir 
^termittenC 

JlXAVING, in the three preceding chapters, gWen an account of 
the state of religion and morals in these islands, we shall now pro* 
ceed to develop the next most important feature in the description 
of human habits, and shall therefore endeavour to set forth the 
state of useful knowledge to which they have arrived. In the first 
place, we shall treat of the healing art ; not only because it stands 
prominent in the general history of human science, but because, in 
all early stages of society, it appears to have a particular connex- 
ion witli, and often to depend entirely upon, certain religious cere- 
monies ; nor is this to be wondered at, for, seeing that the opera- 
tions of the animal oeconomy are so far involved in mystery, as 
frequently to escape the scrutinizing search of the most cultivated 
mind, how can it be otherwise but that a people, among whom the 
sources of knowledge are scanty, and the opportunities of experi- 
ment on the animal oeconomy both rare and hazardous, should look 
to the gads Ijpr relief from those miseries which evidently proceed 
from an unseen hand : a considerable portion of the curative means 
of these people are, therefore, very naturally ini^ocation and so- 
crijice. Nevertheless, as the animal oeconomy is subject to a vari- 
ety of accidents, the causes ahd operations of which take place, ap4 
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pursue their progress, more or less, under the evidence of the ex- 
ternal senses, appropriate means of cure are frequently had re- 
course to, and operative surgerj is therefore not in a ccmtempli- 
ble state of cultivation. 

All the remedies practised among them may very safely be 
ranked under these three heads, viz. invocation, sacrifice,, and ex- 
ternal operations : as to internal remedies, they sometimes, bat 
very seldom, use infusions of a few plants, which produce, howev- 
er, no sensible effect, either upon the system or upon the disease, 
and we may readily conceive in how little esteem such remedies 
are held when the king's daughter, whose life so great pains were 
taken to preserve, took aone of them, nor did any one think of 
proposing them. The idea of giving these infusions was first taken 
from the natives of the Fiji islands^ who have the repute of being 
skilful in the management of internal remedies : and though al- 
most all the surgical operations known and practised at the Tonga 
islands have avowedly been borrowed from the same source, and 
followed up with a considerable degree of skill and success, yet 
the Tonga people have generally failed in the former, and for the* 
cure of constitutional ailments depend upon the' mercy of the god^, 
without any interference on their own parts, except in the way of 
invocation and sacrifice. In such a state of things, it would be 
natural to suppose that they frequently make use of charms, amu- 
lets, &c. to assist in the cure ; but this, however, is never done, 
for they have not the most distant idea of this sort of Superstition, 
which prevails so much over almost all the world, even in the 
most civilized countries^ The natives of the Sandwich islands, 
however, appear to have a knowledge of some medicines, bet 
whether from original discoveries of their own, or from the infor- 
mation of Europeans, Mr. Mariner could not obtain any information 
from those natives who were, lyith him at Vavaoo. One of these 
Sandwich islanders (a petty chief) professed some knowledge of 
the healing art, and it so happened that Mr. Manner was once the 
subject of his skill. Feeling himself much indispose*d by a disor- 
dered state of the stomach and bowels, attended with head-ache 
and drowsiness, this Sandwich islander proposed to give him some 
internal remedies, whilst a native of Tonga, on the other hand, 
very much wanted him to lose some blood (by scarification with 
shells on the arms, legs, &c.) The remedies proposed by the 
former were an emetic and a cathartic : the cathartic consisted 
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chiefly of the s^eet potatoe gi^ated^ and the juice of the sogar- 
cane ; to this, however, was added the juice o£ some other vege- 
tahle snhstance, with which Mr. Maria^r itas not acquaintedi 
The emetic consisted of tvfo inAjsions, one of certain leaves, and 
the other of a particular root, hoth tinknown to hini : the Sand- 
wich islander informed him that the root was necessary to bounter- 
,act the effect of the leaves, which was very powerful, and might, 
in a large dose, and without such addition, kill him. Upon this 
discouraging information^ the native of Tonga, i^ith his scarifying 
shells, redoubled his persuasions, ridiculed the remedies of the 
other, and, oii nnderst^nding what effect they would have, laugh- 
ed most heartily at the idea of curing a Aick man by means which 
would make a healthy man sick. The remedies of the surgeon, 
however, were not more agreeable than those of the physician, 
and the patient was at a los$ to know tb whose care he should en- 
irust his health ; when the latter signified his intention of taking 
some of his own physic, which was the best proof he could possi- 
bly give of his confidence in it : two equal doses w6re accordingly 
prepared ; the patient took one, and the doctor took the otiiier. — 
The cathartic was first given, and the emetic about an hour after- 
wards : the latter operated in about andther hour, and the former, 
in conjunction with it, in about two hours and a half. They both 
evinced abundant evidence of their respective properties, and the 
following morning Mr. Mariner found himself perfectly well : 
which happy result the man who wanted to bleed him could by no 
means attribute to the remedies he had taken! The Sandwich isl- 
ander, notwithstanding he was much laughed at, particularly about 
his cathartics, obtained at length a considerable share of credit for 
his skill. Finow took his remedies twice with very good effect,which 
encouraged some others to try ; but as these circumstances took 
place only a short time before Mr.Mariniftr left, and consequently 
only a few trials had been made, we ought not to speak of them 
as constituting the medical knowledge of the Tonga people ; but 
as this Sandwich island chief was a man of considerable judgment^ 
and, as Mr. Mariner has every reason to think, a good observer, 
we indulge the hope that no ill success, at an early period, has 
destroyed confidence In the adoption of two such useful remedies. 
The ceremonies of invocation in behalf of sick people have al- 
ready been described in the account of the sickness of the late 
king's daughter ; the sacrifices adopted on similar occasions egre 
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•iMtoon/ma and narngia ; cutting off fiagef^ wad straDgling children t 
these also have both been described ; the latter is only done for 
Very great chiefs. We shall now proceed to speak of their operas 
tive mirgery, and constitutional diseases, as far as Mr^ Mariner^s ob* 
serration can lead him to speak with accuracy* 

No native of Tonga undertakes to practise surgery unless he 
has been at the Fiji islands, where constant wars afford great op^ 
portunities of becoming skilful ; and no native of Tonga would 
employ a surgeon who bad not been thus schooled : nor would 
any one, as Mr. Mariner believes, undertake an important sui^ical 
operation, unless he feels himself confident in what he is about to 
perform ; and it must be said of them, that they are not rash in 
their opinions. When a surgeon performs an operation fie never 
fails to obtain a present from the patient or his friends. 

The three most important operations are cawso^ or paracentesis 
thoracis ; tocolosi^ or an operation for the cure of tetanus, which 
consists in making a seton of the urethra ; and hoca^ or castra- 
tion. 

Cawso is an operation which is performed to allow of the escape 
of extravasated blood, which may have lodged in the cavity of the 
thorax, in consequence of wounds, or for the extraction of a bro- 
ken arrow. There are no other instances where they think of 
performing it. The instruments they use are a piece of bamboo 
and a splinter of shell ; sometimes a probe made of the mid-rib of 
the cocoa-nut leaf. Mr. Mariner has seen a number of persons oa 
whom the operation had been performed, and who were in perfect 
health ; and two instances of the fact itself he was an eye-witness 
to. The one we are about to describe was performed upon a Fiji 
islander, who had received a barbed arrow in the right side, be- 
tween the fifth and sixth ribs; not in a line directly below the nip- 
ple, but about an inch backwards. The arrow had broken off 
about three inches from the point,* under the third row of barbsi 
and from the rise and fall of the thorax in tjhe act of respiration 
the whole piece was perfectly concealed from any external view : 
the barbs and the point were of the same piece with the rest of 
the head of the arrow. 

* They are made thin under each barb, on purpose that they may break. 
The barbs of this arrow were about a quarter of an inch transverse diamster, 
hXid the stem of the arrow under each row of barbs about the eighth of an 
inch. 
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A eooDtryman of the wounded maD wished to perform the opc^- 
9atio&, but the patient desired that a friend of his, a natire of Van 
Taoo, should maDage it : this proved that he placed at least equal 
confidence in his skill as in that of his countryfnan ; indeed he bad 
seen him perform the operation seyeral times before, at the Fiji 
islands. 

The patient was now lying on his back, bnt a little inclined ttf 
his left side ; and this was considered a favoarable postore for the 
operation. It was a fine clear day, and the weather warm : had 
it been rainy or cloudy, or had the patient felt himself cold, fires 
would have been lighted in the house, and a burning torch held to 
his side, to relax the integuments, and to render by such means 
the wound more fayourflible. The wound had been received «the 
day before ; and on pressing the finger upon its orifice the broken 
end of the arrow could not now be felt, except by the pain which 
such pressure gave the patient. In the first place, the operator 
Dnarked with a piece of charcoal the situation and length of the 
vitended incision, which was about two inches ; the small wound 
made by the arrow being in the centre of it. The integuments 
were nov^ drawn upwards, so that the black line lay upon and 
parallel with the superior rib ; an assistant pressing his hand above, 
and another below the situation of the intended incision, with a 
view to keep the integuments firm and steady. The operator 
having now chosen a fit piece of bamboo, began his incision, and 
carried it down to the bone, the whole length of the mark, which 
was done with five or six motions of the hand, aided by consider- 
able pressure : in this part of the operation a shell could not be 
used, on account of it^ liability to break. The integuments being 
now allowed to return to their natural situation, the incision was 
tautiously continued with a splinter of shell, midway between the 
two ribs, dividing the intercostal muscles to nearly the same ex- 
tent as the external wound, to allow of the introduction of a finger 
and thumb to lay hold of the arrow : during this part of the ope- 
ration, however, the end of the arrow became perceptible, pro- 
truding between the costae at every expiration : the operator, as 
soon as possible, secured it with the finger and thumb of his left 
hand ; whilst with his right he proceeded to widen the incision on 
either side, that he might take a deeper and firmer hold, and se- 
cure, if possible, the second row of borbs : to facih'tate the opera- 
tion, he now slipt the moose of a string over the barbs he held be- 
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tween hisfingper and thumb, aod having secared which, his teft 
hand was no longer in the way of his right ; for by drawing tfacr 
string as far as pradence would allow, he kept it prest upon 
the superior rib, and thereby preserved the arrow from receding 
at every inspiration. The incision was now carried through the 
intercostal muscles and the pleura, sufficiently to allow of the in« 
trodoction of the finger and thumb of the right hand, with which 
he endeavoured to disengage as much as possible what might ob* 
struct the barbs ; whilst with bis left finger and thumb he laid hoid 
of the end of the arrow, and kept gently twisting it, always ond 
way, so as to break down those obstructions which could not be 
removed with the other hand, taking care, however, not to use so 
much force as might be supposed liable to break the barbs ; and 
in this way, in the course of two or three minutes, he withdrew 
the arrow, bringing with it a small portion of the substance of the 
lungs, which could not be disengaged. During this part of the op» 
eration the patient was almost insensible ; he was held by those 
about him, to prevent any mischief arising from his struggles;, 
which at times were violent. The operator now earefnlly exam^ 
ined the arrow, and being satisfied that every barb (of which there 
were three rows) was entire, he ordered him to be gently turned 
on the right side, so that the wound was depending, and to make 
it more completely so, a quantity of gnatoo was placed under him 
in two situations, viz. under the shoulder, and under the pehis^ ie 
such a way that the orifice of the wound was evidently the most 
depending portion of the thorax. The patient being now perfect- 
ly sensible, the operator desired him to make a full inspiration, in- 
quiring whether it gave him much pain ; and being answered that 
he could bear it tolerably well, he desired himto make several 
full inspirations from time to time, but not so as to fatigue himself, 
and occasionally to move his body gently : by these means a C0B>r 
siderable quantity of blood was discharged. A few hours after- 
wards the operator introduced between the ribs a portion of banana 
leaf, smoothly folded several times, and anointed with cocoa-nut oil, 
as a pledget to keep open the wound. He ordered his patient to be 
kept perfectly quiet, not to be spoken to, no noise to be made, nor 
bis attention to be attracted in any way : to live chiefly upon vege- 
table diet, or if he had any kind of meat, fowl in preference to poik^ 
or if pork, it was to be very small in quantity, and without the 
least fat, with cocoa-nut milk for drink, in any quantity that he felt 
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disposed to talce* The first night he had a great deal of pain, 
mnch thirst and little sleep ; the following day he was ranch easi- 
er, a great deal of blood was found to have been discharged, and a 
fresh pledget was introduced, which was renewed every morning 
as long as any discharge was apparent. When the discharge of 
sanguineous fluid ceased, which was in about nine or ten days, the 
operator introduced his probe, to be sure that the cessation of the 
discharge was not occasioned by any obstruction : he then content- 
ed himself with a more superficial pledget, that the external ori- - 
fice might not heal too soon ; and- the patient was allowed to 
change his posture occasionally, but not for a long time together. 
As he grew hetter a little more meat was allowed him : but the 
use of cava was interdicted until he got tolerably well. The 
wound healed in about six weeks, without any sort of dressing or 
washing ; the patient was confined to his house about two months, 
and was not perfectly recovered till near a twelvemonth, when he 
seemed as healthy and as strong as ever, with scarcely any cough 
having supervened in the meanwhile. This was considered a very 
dangerous wound, and a very well conducted cure. Mr. Mariner 
does not know that they are acquainted either with the exact sit- 
uation or existence of the intercostal arteries. 

It often happens that the arrow, not being a barbed one, is with- 
drawn without any difficulty ; but still the surgeon thinks proper to 
perform the operation of catsisi^^ not by enlarging the wound made 
by the arrow, but by making another at some little distance from 
it, in a part which, either from judgment or education, he deems' 
more saffe and proper. In all those persons whom Mr. Mariner 
knew to have undergone the cawso it had been performed in near- 
ly the same situation as the one above stated. 

We have observed in the before-mentioned case that the wound 
was not washed, and it may here be noticed, that in all cases of con- 
siderable wounds produced by pointed instruments the patient is 
not allowed to wash himself till he is tolerably well recovered, nor 
to shave, cut his hair, nor his nails: for all these things they say 
are liable to produce giia (tetanus,) unless the wound be of such a 
nature, and in such a situation, that it may with safety be first laid 
completely open, then there is no danger. Mr. Mariner never 
witnessed a case of tetanus produced by these means ^ but he met 
with many who said they had seen it in persons who had got near- 
. Ijr well of their woui^ds^ but happening to wash thepisehea toosoos,. 
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spasra Supervened, and death was the consequence. They notice | 

that wounds in the extremities, particularly in the feet and hands, ^ 

are liable to produce tetanus : also, in persons already wounded) I 

sudden alarms, or even any sudden noise that calls the attention i 

abruptly, is liable to produce this complaint. They never allow 
females to be near men thus wounded, lest the mere stimulus of 
venereal desire should induce this dangerous complaint. As to 
cutting the hair and nails, they positively assert that the mere sen- 
sation of these simple and common operations has not unfrequently 
been productive of these dreadful consequences. The man whose 
case we have just mentioned was eight n(ionths without being wash- 
eel, shaved, or having his hair or nails cut. 

Gita is a disease very common among the Tonga people ; but 
litill more common among the natives of the Fiji islands, who, from 
their warlike habits, are more frequently in the way of it : they 
adopt, however, a remedy which the Tonga people have borrow- 
ed of them, and consists in the operation of tocoldsi^ or passing a 
reed first wetted with saliva into the urethra, so as to occasion a con- 
siderable irritation, and discharge of blood; and if the general 
spasm is very violent, they make a seton of this passage, by pass- 
ing down a double thread, looped over the end of a reed, and when 
it is felt in the perinasum they cut down upon it, seize hold of the 
thread, and withdraw the reed, so that the two ends of the thread 
bang from the orifice of the urethra, and the doubled part from the 
artificial opening in the perenaeum ; the thread is occasionally drawn 
backwards and forwards, which excites very great pain, and abun- 
dant discharge of blood. The latter operation Mr. Mariner has 
seen performed several times ; but only twice for tetanus, arising 
in both instances from wounds in the foot: in these cases the 
spasms, but particularly the convulsive paroxysms, were exceed- 
ingly violent, extending to the whole body, neck, face, trunk, and 
extremities : but in neither case was the jaw permanently locked, 
though on every accession it was violently closed for a few sec- 
onds. A native of the Fiji islands performed one operation, and 
Hala A'pi A'pi the other : they both happened at Vavaoo, at dif- 
ferent times. In either case the disease came on suddenly^ three 
or four days after the wound was received, which was from an 
arrow not barbed. 'The moment the symptoms became evident 
iocolSsi was performed. In the short space of two hours one of , 
fhem was greatly relieved, a^ the other in about six or eight 
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boars. The following day the one on whom Hala A'pi'A'pi opewb 
ted was quite well, and afterwards had no other attack ; coose* 
quently the thread was withdrawn ; hat the other on the second daj 
was not quite free from spasmodic symptoms, and a paroxysm com* 
ing on, the seton was mo^ed frequently, which in two or threfi 
hours gave him great relief, and he afterwards had no other at« 
tack : it was thought prudent, however, to keep in the seton till 
the fourth or fifth day, when it was withdrawn^ The effect of 
this operation was a considerable pain and tumefaction of the penis, 
but which gradually subsided (in about five or six days :) the arti- 
ficial openings in both cases healed spontaneously, without any 
difficulty. 

These are the only two cases of tetanqs in which this operation 
was performed that Mr, Mariner can speak of with certainty, hav- 
ing been an eye-witness of them. He heard of several others at 
the Hapai islands, at the island of Tonga, &c^ some of which were 
equally fortunate. From what he has heard and seen of the suc^ 
cess of this operation at the Tonga islands, he is disposed to believe 
that about three or four in ten recover by the aid of it. The Fiji 
islanders, however, speak of the happy effects of this singular 
mode of cure with much more confidence than the natives of Ton- 
ga ; but as they claim the merit of the discovery, they are proba- 
bly rather too profuse in praise of it. 

Tetanus is not the only disease for the cure of which the opera- 
tion oiiocoUsi is performed : it is adopted also in cases of wounds 
in the abdomen, upon the mistaken notion that aqy extra vasated 
blood in the cavity of the abdomen is capable of passing off by the 
discharge from the urethra, Mr, Mariner saw the operation per- 
formed once in this case, and, as the man was considered in a veiy 
bad state, and notwithstanding got well, the cure was attributed to 
this remedy, It is also performed for relief in cases of general 
languor and inactivity of the system ; but, in such instances, they 
only endeavour to produce irritation by passing th^ reed without 
any thread or artificial opening : the present king had it thus per* 
formed on him for this purpose ; and two days afterwards he said 
he felt himself quite light, and full of spirits, 
. The natives of these islands are very subject to enlarged testi- 
cles, and for this they sometimes perform the operation of hoca 
(castration.) Mr. Mariner^s limited observation on this subject 
lloes QQt authorise him to speak with any de^ee of certainty io 
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regard to the precise nature of these tamefactions. Their mode 
of performing this operation is summary enough : a bandage be- 
ing tied with some degree of firmness round the upper part of the 
4crotum, so as to steady the diseased mass, at the same time that 
the scrotum is closely expanded over it, an incision is made with 
bamboo, just lai^e enough to allow the testicle to pass, which be- 
ing separated from its cellular connexions, the cord is divided, and 
thus ends the operation : they neither tie the cord, nor take an^ 
pains to stop the bleeding ; but, if the testicle be not very laige, 
and the epidydimis not apparently diseased, they perform the ope« 
ration by dissecting it from that body with the same instrument-^ 
The external wound is kept from closing by a pledget t)f the ba- 
nana leaf, which is renewed every day till the discharge has ceas^ 
ed ; the scrotum, in the mean time, is supported by a bandage^ — 
A profuse haemorrhage is mostly the consequence of this operation: 
it was performed seven times within the sphere of Mr. Mariner^d 
knowledge, during his stay ; to three of which he was a witness i 
not one of the seven died. One of these cases was that of a man 
who performed the operation on himself: his left testicle wa« 
greatly enlarged, being about five or six inches in diameter, and 
gave him, at times, severe lancinating pains ; two or three timet 
he was about to have the operation performed by a native of Fiji, 
hut his .courage failed him when he came to the triaL One day 
When Mr. Mariner was with him, he suddenly determined to per- 
form the operation on himself ; and it was not much sooner said 
than done : he tied on the bandage, opened the scrotum with a 
very steady hand, in a fit of desperation divided the cord and cellu- 
lar substance together, and fell senseless on the ground : the 
haemorrhage was very profuse. Mr. Mariner called in some per- 
sons to his assistance, and he was carried into a house, but did not 
become sensible fpr nearly an hour, and was in a very weak state 
from loss of blood : this affair confined him to the house for two or 
three months. There was one rare instance of a man, lE>oth of 
whose testes were affected with some species of sarcoma, to a de- 
gree almost beyond credit : when he stood up, his feet were neces* 
sarily separated to the distance of three quarters of a yard, and the 
loaded scrotum, or rather the morbid mass, reached to within six 
inches of the ground : there was no appearance of a penis, the 
urine being discharged from a small orifice about the middle of the 
tumor, that is to say^ about a foot and a half below the os pubis. — • 
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The man^s general health ttras not bad ; and he conid even wslttt 
by the help of a stick, without having any sling or support for hi$ 
burthen: it was specifically lighter than fresh water, and consider- 
ably lighter than salt water, so as to produce much inconvenience 
to him when he bathed. He died at the island of Foa, about two 
or three months before Mr. Mariner left Vavaoo. 

As to fractures, and dislocations of the extremities, it may be 
said that there is scarcely any native but what understands how to 
manage at least those that are most likely to happen ; for they are 
very well acquainted with the general forms of the bones, and ar- 
ticulations of the extremities. They use splints made of a certain 
part of the cocoa-nut tree : for broken arms they use slings of 
g^atoo. In fractures of the cranium they allow nature to take her 
course without interfering, and it is truly astonishing what injuries 
of this kind they will bear without fatal consequences : there was 
one man who?e skull had been so beaten in, in two or three places, 
by the blows of a club, that his head had an odd misshapen ap- 
pearance, and yet this man had very good health, except when he 
happened to take cava, which produced a temporary insanity.— 
Fractures of the clavicle and ribs Mr. Mariner never saw there. 

The most common surgical operation among them is what they 
call tafa^ which is topical blood-letting, and is performed by mak- 
ing, with a shell, incisions in the skin to the extent of about half an 
inch in various parts of the body, particularly in the lumbar region 
and extremities, for the relief of pains, lassitude, &c. ; also for 
inflamed tumours they never fail to promote a flow of blood from 
the part ; by the same means they open abscesses, and press out 
the purulent matter : in cases of hard indolent tumours, they either 
apply ignited tapa^ or hot bread-fruit repeatedly, so as to blister 
the part, and ultimately to produce a purulent surface. Ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers, particularly in those persons whose constitutions in- 
cline to such things, are scarified by shells ; those that seem 
disposed to heal are allowed to take their course without any ap- 
plication. 

In cases of sprains, the affected part is rubbed with a mixture of 
oil and water, the friction being always continued in one direction, 
that is to say, from the smaller towards the larger branches of the 
vessels. Friction, with the dry hand, is also often Used in similar 
and other cases, for the purpose qf relieving pain. 
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III Respect to inflammations bf the eyes, whieh sometimed rise to 
A very great height^ attended frequently with a considerable pti'- 
l^olent discharge ; they frequeiitly have recourse to scarification by 
the application of a particular kind of grass^ the minute spictitiir 
With which it is replete diWding the inflamed vessel; as it is mov. 
ed upon the tunica adnata. To assist id reducing^ ophthalmic in*. 
flammatioQs, they also drop ittto the eye an acid vegetable juice^ 
and sometimes another of a Wtter quality ; the first is called vi^ 
the latter bawlo. The species of ophthalmia to which they are 
subject, thoug'h sometimes lingering^ is stated scarcely ever to have 
jpt'oduced serious consequences, and is not considered cohtagiousv 
Mr. Mariner neither saw nor heard of but one man who had lost his 
iight by disease. 

In cases of gtmshot wOiinds, their main object is to lay the tvound 
open, if it can be done with safety in respect of the lai^er blood- 
vessels and tendons, hot oiily for the extraction of the ball, if it 
should still remain^ but for th^ purpose Of converting a flstuious 
into an open wound, that it may thereby heal sooner and better t 
if they have to cut down near larger vessels^ they Use bamboo in pre* 
ference to the shell ; the same near t^dobs, that th^re utay be 
less chance of injuring them. They always mak^ iuctsions nearly 
in the course of the lUuscles, or, at leasts parallel with the Kmb. 

The amputation of a limb is an operation very seldom perfottn** 
e^ ; nevertheless it has been done in at least twelve indivklUaK 
Mr. Mariner seeing one day a man without an arm, curtotfity led 
him to inquire how it happ^ned^ and fbuhd that he had been one 
of the twelve principal cooks of Toogoo Ahoo, the tyrant of Ton* 
ga, and had submitted to the amputation of his left arm, under the 
circumstances related p* 71. The Mode in whieh this operation 
was performed was similar to that of tootoonima^* only that a large 
heavy axe was used for the purpose* The bleeding was not so 
profuse as might be imagiaed, owing, no doubt, to the bluotness of 
the instrument and violence of the blow. This stump appeared 
to Mr. Mariner to be a very good one j the arm was taken off 
about two inches above the felbow. Ten were stated to have done 
very well ; of the remaining two^ one died of excessive hsemoi^ 
rhage, and the other of mortification. There was also a maa liv- 
ing at the island of Vavaoo who had lost a leg- in consequence of 

* See pagQ 388. 
D3 
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4he bite of > shark, which i« not a Yerj imeammon accident ; hvLi 
thereNme^semethiQg^ qeasiial ja tbit man^s purtiailar case : his tef 
fi^s not Wttcii off, but the fiesb was almost completely torn ftway 
Irom aboQt fire inches boloir the knee dowa to the foot, leaving 
4be tibia and fibula greatly exposed, aiid the foot much mangled ; 
he was ene of those who chose to perform ^is owa operations ; 
Mrith persevering indestry, therefore, he sawed nearly through 
Ihe two bones with a shell, renewing his tedious and painful task 
•very day till he had nearly accomplished it, and then completed 
At separation by a sudden blow with a stone ! The stump never 
healed. Mr. Mariner had thia account from the man himself and 
nany othenu 

T^ftj or the operation of circumcision, is thus performed : e 
narrow slip of wood, of a convenient size, being wrapped round 
¥uth gnctooi is introduced under the pneputium, along the back, of 
which a longitudinal incision is then made to the extent of about 
iialf an inch, either with bamboo or shell (the latter is preferred.;) 
this incisinn is carried through the outer fold, and the beginning of 
the inner fold, the remainder of the latter being afterwards torn 
open with the fingers : the end of the penis is then wrapped up in 
4ke leaf of a tree cMedgnatai^ and is secured with a bandage : the 
boy AS not allowed to bathe for three days : the leaf is renewe4 
nnee or twice a day. At the Fiji isl^ds this operation is perform* 
ed by amputattag a portion of the prasputium) accordii^ to die 
Jewish rite. 

The operation o£ the . ta taUow^ or puncturing the skin, and 
marking it with certain configurations, though it is not properly 
surgical, yet we mention it here, as it is very apt to produce en- 
largements of the inguinal and axillary glands. The instrument 
sised for the purpose of this operation somewhat resembles a smaU 
tooth comb : they have several kinds, of different degrees of 
breadth, from six up to fifty or sixty teeth : they are inade of the 
i»one of the wing of the wild duck. Being dipped in a mixture of 
aoot and water, the outline of the taU^ is first marked off before 
the operator begins to puncture, which he afterwards does by strik- 
ing in the points of the instrument with a small stick cut out of a 
green branch of the cocoa-nut tree : when the skin begins to 
bleed, which it quickly does, the operator occasionally washes off 
the blood with cold water, and repeatedly goes over the same 
places : as this, is a very painful process, but a* small portion of it 
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is dotie 1^ eoce^ gi^tof tbe |>«tient (who may jostijr \m io cikUe^) kf 
terrals of three or fofmr days rett^ sothatk islrequentlytwo moiitliBi 
before it is completely fiakfaod. The parts tattowod are frotti 
witbto two inches of the knees up to abotit three ioches above the 
tmibiiieiKi : there are certain patterns or forms of the mt6'i»^ faiowit 
by distinct names^ and the individual may choose which he iiket. 
On their brown skins the tattow has a black appearance, on the 
skin of an £arop^an a &ne btne appearance. This operation 
manses that portion of the skin on which it is performed to reoiaift 
permanently thicker. During th^time that it is performed, but 
sometioies not for two or three months afterwards, swellings of the 
ingainal glands take place, and which almost always suppurate : 
sometimes they are opeiied with a shell before they point, which 
is considered the best treatment ; at other times they are allowed 
to take their coarse. We need not wander at Ui« absorbents b«^ 
coming so much affected when we consider the extent of snrfiiot 
which is subjected to this painful operation ; eren the glans penis 
and the verge of the anus do not escape. It is considered very 
unmanly not to be tattowed, so that there is nobody but what Sul^ 
mits to it as soon as he is grown up. The women are not subject- 
ed to it, though a few of them choose to have sos^ marks on the 
inside of their fingers. The men would think it very indecent nol 
to be tattowed, because though in battle they wear nothii^ butibe 
mahi^ they appear by this means to be dressed, without having- the 
incumbrance of clothing.''^ It is acnrious circumstance, that at 
the Fiji islands, the men, on the contraiy, are not tattowcd, btft 
the women are. The operation is managed by their own sex^ 
though by no means to that extent to which it is performed on the 
Tonga men, contenting themselves t;hi^y with having it done on 
the nates in form of a large circular patch, though sometimes in 
that of a crescent ; and most of them have it also done on the la^> 
bia pudendi, consisting of one line of dots on $ach side, juf t withia 
the verge of the extermal labia. 

We cannot with certainty say that the glandular ulcerations 
ttbove alluded to are always produced by the tatt6w, though in aU 
likelihood, when it has recently been performed, it is the exciting 

* I have seen two instances of the Toaga tatt6w, in Jeremiah Higgins; and 
in Thomas Dawson, both of the Port au Prince. The beauty and neatness 
of the execution far exceeded my exi^ectatiofas. It may best be coinipared 
to a pair of b)ue satih small-'clothes very t^tefally configured. 
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eauM ; but the people are very inbject to scrofulous lo^nrftlions, 
glandular enlarg^emeiits, and ukera ! they call the disease cahi / 
the parts affected are the groins^ aiillv, and neck ; though maDj 
other parts of the body are also liable to ulcers, which they call 
pAUa. These diseases sometimes run on to such an extent, and 
assume such appearances, that we believe some travellers have 
mistakeD them for lues venerea. It is certaiu that some individu* 
als affected with pa'Ua have been obliged to submit to the loss of a 
nose, the cartilaginous and softer parts of that organ becoming 
completely destroyed : it must be also mentioned at the same tim^, 
that the natives are subject to gonorrhoeal discharges, attended 
with ardor urins. All these circumstances appear very equiyor 
cal : but Mr, Mariner has every reason to believe tiiat the vene* 
real disease did not esist under any form, either at the Hapai isl- 
ands or Vavaoo, during the time that he was there ; although, to 
bis certain knowledge, three of the survivors of the Port auiPrince's 
crew had gonorrhoeas at the time the ship was taken, one of whon» 
))ad brought it from England, and the other two had contracted it 
at the Sandwich islands^ Several others of the ship's company 
]iad also venereal affections : but they fell in the general massacre 
on board. In the first place we must observe, in respect to those 
labouring under the diseases called cahi and p6Ua^ thaf the com^ 
plaints are either net venereal, or that the venereal disease sub- 
sides in them, and the constitution cures itself spontaneously* 
ddly, That the organs of generation are never affected previously 
to the more general disease coming on. 3d]y, That these disr. 
eases are not known to be, or believed to be Qontracted by sexual 
intercourse. 4thly, That though the?e diseases in some constitur 
tions produce fatal consequences, yet very frequeiitly the appetite 
and strength, and fulness of flesh, remain much the same as if no 
disease existed, though this happens in pdlla more than in eaki, Ib 
respect of the gonorrhoeas to which they are subject, they are for 
the most part very mild in theif symptoms, and get well in a few 
days ; besides which, they are not capable of being communicated 
betweep the sexes, or at least this is not known or believed to be 
the case. With regard to the three men of the Port au Prince's 
crew, they got well without exactly knowing when or how : for 
the consternation occasioned by the capture of the ship and th^ 
^estructioji of their countivymen, apd the alarm and state of anxiety 
^ <\vhich \he^ were fcir a^ least two qv tl^ree days,^ l^ad pro4u<^4 
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Viicfa achinge in the constitution, or at least in the disease, that it 
liad actually g^ot well beibre they were aware of it. Mr. Marider 
inquired among some of the oldest men if they had ever seen or 
heard of such a disease as syphilis or venereal gonorrhosa (de- 
scribing the general character of it^ and how it was communicated,) 
and learnt that a woman, a native of one of the Haj^ islands, hav- 
ing had connexion with one of the men belonging to a French 
ship, became on fire, (as they expressed it) and died afterwards in 
a very bad state : ai^d this was all that he learned respecting what 
might reasonably be supposed to be true syphilis. P&lla frequently 
gets well spontaneously : but the remedies commonly used are 
scarification of the ulcered surface, powder of turmeric sprmkled 
over it, and sometimes a bitter vegetable juice dropped on it 

They have among them another kind of ulcerous disease wbicli 
they call ionOi, very distinct from the two last described, children 
being for the most part subject to it ; and it is one of those diseases 
which only occur once during a person's life. The patient is first 
seized with general languor and debility, attended with loss of 
appetite: in a few days an eruption appears in different parts of 
the body, but particularly in the comers of the mouth, axiUse, 
groins, parts of generation, and anus; the pustules at first are 
exceedingly smalt, but at length increase to about half an inch 
in diameter; fungous excrescences grow out of them, exhibiting 
a granulated surface, and discharging a. viscous fluid, which con« 
Oi^tes round the edges. These pustules come also upon the soles 
of the feet, and increase to a considerable size, giving very great 
pain: Mr. Mariner is not acquainted with the state of the pulse, 
&c. The disease generally lasts several months, and sometimes a 
couple of years. From the symptoms thus far described, th«re is 
not much doubt about its resemblance to what is called the yaws ; 
the remedies they use for it are a certain bitter juice dropped into 
the ulcers, and rubbing off the fungous excrescences with cocoa^ 
nut husk dipped in sea-water. They are subject also to a pustu*- 
lous eruption, chiefly confined to the feet, but which sometimes 
affects the hands : it usually appears between the toes, and has in 
its external character a strong resemblance to psora, and itches 
very much : it appears in the form of small pustules with whitish 
heads, which when rubbed off, generally discharge a watery fluid ; 
it is supposed to arise from walking in clayey places without th^ 
^Piportmiity of washing the feet afterwards : it is npt thought to be 
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CMtitirat : it osiiaU^ lasM ftbont foUr of fiv^dti^. TIa Mm ftivy 
gire itk gn&wooa. They use bo reined j. 

Tbej ore also Bub^cfCt to a diietse edldd /o««( r bnl if w^ de- 
fcribe tbe wympt6mM of elephantiasis^ we shall hare related with 
tolerable accuracy the history of this disorder^ Labillai^tefe no^ 
Ikes tiie diseaie, and calls it elephantiasis^ They use Ac reaoedy 
fiirit 

The disease called m^mdco^ ^a sort erf* Marasmus, usually lasts 
from four to seven months : in the latter stages it somewhat re- 
•ambles phthisic. It comes on with occasional chilliDess, loss of 
appetite^ lowness of spirits^ wasting of Uie flesh : shortly succeed 
swellings in the groin and axiUae ; general debility^ paleness of the 
lips. As the disease advances the patient stoops very nrach ; ex- 
periences pain in the chest, and across the shonlders ; sometimes, 
hot not often, a cough, and expectoration now supervene^ the de- 
hihty and emaciation become extreme, and death relieves the 
patient from his sufferings : these are all the symptoms which Mr. 
Mariner can speak of with certainty. They use no physical vem&- 
dies. 

F^he^feke appears to be a sort of mild irregular intentnttent : 
tbe paroxysm usually lasts from two to eight boors, and consists of 
a cold and a h6t sia^e ; *bttt is seldom succeeded by perspiration,<*<^ 
Tbe returns of the paroxysm are very uncertain ; sometimes iwo^ 
at other times three, four, five or more days intervene. Tbe 
patient is sometimes perfectly well for a month, and then bis disor- 
der retorns. 

In regard to diseases properly belonging to females, Mr. Mari- 
ner has very little to communicate. Thcf^ women are in general 
tolerably healthy : during the catamenia, they anoint themselves 
all over with a mixture of oil and turmeric^ to avoid catchii^ cold ; 
and they do the same after laying-in, on which occasions women 
always assist, to the perfect exclusion of the other sex: respecting 
the circumstances of parturition, and the separation of the child, 
these things are kept a profound secret from the men.* Thenoeh 

* Difficult parturition, as may be supposed, is very rare. Jeremiah Higgius 
informs me, that be once saw a womaa, who rendered wild, and as it were 
frantic with her sufferings, ran out of the house, her attendants not lining ablie 
to restrain her, and wandered aboat the plantation, sometime^ stooping d«wb 
.**at other times running as if to escape from Ae perils that threatened her : 
Iter att^tdauta did not attempt to render her any p^eoaal ssfiiitaaoe ; ik»j 
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abo ocenionally me this mixture of turmeric and ml in time of war^ 
when the weather is wet, to prevent them from feeling chilly, f<Nr 
at that time they hare scarcely any dress : Mr. Mariner an similar 
occasions has anointed lumself all over with it, and found it to have 
the desired effect. 



aierdy prayed aloud to the godB to send her a tpeedy and safe deK?erj ; and 
vhea ahe waa worn out with fatigue, they earned her into the house* She 
wan thr^e days in laltour. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

General observations on the principal ai^s and manufactttre8--Canoe-buiId4 
ing — tnlaying with ivory — Preparing graves — Constructing ttofie vanlts^-^ 
Net making — ^Fishing — House-building— ^riking the tattow---Catving the 
handiet of clubs-^Shaving with shells — Cooking food— Enumeration of the 
principal made dishes — Making ropes ; bows and arrows ; clubs and spears 
—"Manufacture of gnatoo, and mode of printing it-— Making mats^ baskets, 
combs^ thread, &c. 



JL HE nett subject in order is the stat6 of the arts and mantifao 
tures. We have already spoken as far as respectability is con* 
cemed, of those which constitute distinct professions, being for 
the most part hereditary,* and are ail exercised by men : there 
are several other arts, however, some of which are practised by 
men, others by women, but which are not considered professional^ 
as they do not constitute the business of a person's life ; and the 
term toofoongaj (artizan,) is consequently not applied to those who 
perform them : among* these are principally the art of performing 
surgical operations ; erecting fortifications ; making ropes, bows 
and arrows, clubs and spears, which are practised by men, whilst 
the manufacture of gnatoo, mats, baskets, thread, comha, &c., con<^ 
stitute the occasional employment of the women, even of those of 
rank. We shall give an account of each of the principal arts, be- 
ginning with those that are strictly professional* 

Fo VACA, canoe-building. As it would be impossible to give an 
intelligible and accurate description of this ingenious and useful 
art, without referring to well-executed plates, and as this has been 
already 60 ably done in Cook's and d'Entrecasteaux's voys^es, we 
presume it would be but an unnecessary intrusion upon the atten^ 
tion of the reader to'attempt entering into such a description* It 
may here be noticed, however, that the Tonga people have oh*- 
tained a considerable share of information in the art of building 
and rigging canoes, from the natives of the Fiji islands. It has 

• See pages 321-*323. 
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already been dl»erved, that, id all probability^ the communication 
between these two nations, at the distance of one hundred and 
twenty leagues, began on the part of the Tonga people^ who being 
situated to windward^ it is very likely that one or more of their 
canoes were formerly driflted to the Fiji islands by Stress of weath- 
er ; and although they have no tradition of siich a circumstance, 
yet thi€ one consideration tends strongly to corroborate the ideav 
It is highly probable that neither of them went out on a voyage of 
discovery, or if such an opinion be admitted, there is little doubt 
but that the people of Tonga first niade the attempt, although 
the construction and rigging of their canoes were at that time far 
inferior. The grounds for this opinion are, first, their situation to 
windward, and secondly, their superior enterprising spirit, in 
afiairs of navigation, which maybe said to constitute a feature of 
their national character* Their superiority in this respect is so 
great, that no native of Fiji, as far as is known, ever ventured to 
Tonga but in a canoe manned with Tonga people, nor ever ven« 
tured back to his own islands, but under the same guidance and 
protection. If we look to the voyage of Cow Mooala, related In 
Chap. 10, we cannot but entertain a very favourable idea of hia 
maritime skill. He sailed from the flji islands for those of Tonga, 
but the state of the weather prevented him making them ; then 
he steered for the Navigator^s islands; and the weather being still 
tinfavourable, he was drifted to Fotoona, where his canoe was 
destroyed, and his cargo of sandal wood taken from him* Notwith- 
standing these misfortunes, as soon as another large canoe was 
buiU, he again ventured to sea, and returned to the Fiji islands to 
lay in a second cargo. 

The Fiji islanders make their canoes principally of a hard firm 
wood, called /e^i, which is not liable to become worm-eaten ; and 
as the Tonga islands do not produce this wood, the natives are not 
i^le to build canoes so large or so strong as those of their instruc- 
tors: all their large canoes, therefore, are either purchased or 
taken by force from the natives of Fiji. The natives of Tonga 
take the greatest pains with their canoes, polishing them with 
pumice-stone, and paying every attention that they are not more 
exposed to the weather than is absolutely necessary. The canoes 
of the Navigator^s islands are similar to those which were formerly 
in use at Tonga, but the natives of those islands never venture to 
.the lalter place but in canoes manned with Tonga people. 
£3 
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FoNOLE, carving oroaments out of whales teeth, for the neck^ 
and inlaying clubs, &c. with the same materiaL This art, as far 
as it regards ornaments for the heck, is of Fiji origin ; but inlaying 
clubs, wooden pillows, &c. is their own invention. An account of 
the ornaments for the neck has already been given, page 194. 
They 4nlay their clubs with extraordinary neatness, considering* 
the rude tool they employ, which is generally a togi (or- small 
adze,) made out of an European chisel, a piece of an old saw, or 
even a flattened nail, to which a handle is affixed. They only 
ornament those clubs which are considered good on account of 
their form, or the quality of the wood, or those which have done 
much execution ; to the latter it used to be the custom to give a 
proper name. Those that make these ornaments are chiefly 
canoe-builders. 

TooFooNGA ta'boo, superiutendants of funeral rites : these, as 
the name indicates, have the regulation of every thing regarding 
burials of principal chiefs : they are generally roatabooles, and are 
always consulted respecting the preparations and forms of ceremo- 
ny necessary on such occasions, and which are handed down by 
them from father to son. 

TooFooNOA TA ma'cca, or makers of stone vaults for the burial 
of chiefs. The general form of these vaults has been already 
described, page 110. The stones used for this purpose are about 
a foot in thickness, and are cut of the requisite dimensions, out of 
the stratum found on the beaches of some of the islands. 

JiA cobe'nga, net-making. This art is performed exactly in the 
same way as with us : the thread is made of the inner bark of a 
tree, which they call olongd : large nets, however, are made of 
plait, formed from the husk of the cocoa-nut. 

TooFooNGA toty'ica, fishermon. All those who follow this 
profession are sailors: their mode of catching fish is chiefly with 
the net, though they sometimes make use of the line and hook. 

Langa FAi.EE, house-building. Every man knows how to build a 
house, but thos^ whose business it is have chiefly to erect large 
houses on maldh^ consecrated houses, and dwellings for chiefs. 
The general form of their houses is oblong, rather approaching to 
an oval, the two ends being closed, and the front and back open ; 
the sloping thatched roof descending to within about four feet of 
the ground, which is generally supported by four posts ; the larger 
houses by six, or sometimes more. The chief art in building a 
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house consists in fastening^ the beams, &c. strooglj), with plait of 
different colours, made of the busk of the cocoa-nut, in such a waj 
as to look very ornamental ; the colours, which are black, red, 
and jetlow, bein^ tastefully disposed. The thatch of the superior 
houses is made of the dried leaves of the sugar-cane, and which 
will last seven or eight years without requiring repair. The 
thatch of the common houses is made of matting formed of the 
leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, and which lasts about two or three 
years ; but being much easier to make than the other, it is more 
frequently used. The flooring is thus made: the ground, being 
raised about a foot, is beaten down hard, and covered with leaves of 
the cocoa-nut tree, dried grass, or leaves of the ifi tree : over this is 
laid a bleached matting, made of the young leaves of the cocoa- 
nut tree. The house consists, as it were, but of one apartment, 
but which is subdivided occasionally by screens about six or eight 
feet high. In case of rain, or at night, if the weather is cool, they 
let down a sort of blind, which is attached to the eaves of the open 
sides of the house : these blinds are made of long mats, about six 
inches in width, one above another, and rather overlapping, and 
are so contrived as to draw up by means of strings, like our Vene- 
tian blinds, and are then concealed just within the eaves. The 
common booses hnve not these blinds, but, in place of them, a few 
mats hung up as occasion may require. 

Ta tattow, striking the tattow. This operation has already 
been described in the last chapter, and nothing farther is here to 
be said, except that Tooitonga is never tattowed at the Tonga 
islands ; for it is not considered respectful to put so high a chief to 
so much pain, and if, therefore, he wishes to undergo this opera- 
tion, he must visit Hamoa, (the Navigator^s islands,) for that 
purpose. 

TojNGi Acow, club carving or engraving* Formerly the whole 
of The clubs used to be engraved, but now this ornamental work 18 
confined to the handle : it is executed with a great deal of neat" 
ness, A shark's tooth used to be the instrument, but now thej 
make a sort of graver out of a nail flattened, sharpened, and fixed 
in a handle. Instances of their neatness in this sort of workman* 
ship may be seen in our museums, and in the engraved representa- 
tions of other works, 

Fy CAVA, shaving the beard. They have two modes of per- 
forming this operation, viz. with the two valves of a certain kind 
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of shell, which they call bibi, and with pamice^tosie : the tatter is 
used by the party himself who requires the operation ; the fortner 
^Jbj those whose profession it is to shave others. The edge of one 
ralve being pressed horizontally against the ohin or lip by the left 
hand, that person i^the beard which appears aponit is nibbed or 
filed oflf by the rough hack of the other valve. This operation is 
generally performed once in about eight or ten days. The heads 
of infants are always kept closely shaved j hot this is done with a 
shark's tooth by the mother. 

Fe oomoo, the art of cooking; If refinement in cookery be one 
proof of the civilization of a people, the natives of the South Seas 
have something to boast of in this respect ; at least the people of 
the Tonga islands can invite you to partake of at least thirty or 
forty different kinds of dishes^ consisting in or prepared from one 
or more of the following articles, viz. pork, turtle, fowls of differ- 
ent kinds, fish, yams, bread-fruit, plantains, bananas, cocoa*nuts, 
talo, and cabe, (esculent roots,) and mah6a, a preparation from a 
root of the same name. We shall ^ve a short account of the prin^ 
cipal preparations of food* 

Baked pork. The animal is first stunned by a blow with a sticky 
and then killed by repeated blows on both sides of the neck. It 
is thei^ rubbed over with the juicy substance of the banana tree^ 
after which it is thrown for a few minutes on the fire, and, when 
"'Warm, soraped with muscle shells or knives, and then washed. It 
is next laid on its back, when the cook cuts open the throat, and 
drawing forth the wind-pipe and gullet, passes a skewer behind 
them, and ties a string tight round the latter, afterwards to be 
divided : he then cuts a circular piece from the belly, from four 
to six inches diameter, aad draws fprth the entrails,* separating 
the attachments either .by force or by the use of bamboo: the 
diaphrs^rm is then divided, and the gullet, wind-pipe, content^of 
the chest, stomaeh and liver, are all drawn away together along 
with the bowels : from these the liver is. separated te be baked 
with the hog ; the rec^ainder i» washed and cooked oyer hot em- 
bers, to be shared out and eaten in the mean while. The .whole 
inside of the hog is now iaijied up with hot stones, each wrapped 

* He has already mad^ ft circular incision round the anus, andl tied ihe^ 
rectum to secure the contents^ lest the interior of the abdomen should get 
dirty, which they are very careful to avoid, as they 4p not otherwise waal^ 
^^ inside, which they say would spoil it. 
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lip in liread-fruit leaves, tiad all tbe apertures of the body are 
closed up quickly, also with leaves : it is theu laid with the bellj 
downwards, in a hole in the ground, lined with hot stones, a fire 
haying been previously made there for that purpose, but prevent- 
ed, however, from touching them, by snnall branches of the bread** 
fruit tree : a few other branches are now laid across the back of 
the pig, and plenty of banana leaves strewed or rather heaped over 
the whole, upon which, again, a mound of earth is raised, so that 
no steam apparently escapes. The liver is put by the side of the 
pig, and sometimes yams. By these means, a good sized pig may 
be very well cooked in half an hour : a large hog is generally 
about half done in this way, then taken up, cut to pieces, and each 
piece being wrapped up separately in leaves, is cooked again in 
like manner. Yams, fowls, bread-fruit, and every thing that h 
baked, is dressed after this manner ; the larger yams being cut into 
smaller pieces. They perform the process of boiling in earthen 
pots, of the mannfacture of the Fiji islands, or in iron vessels pro- 
cared from ships, or in banana leaves : they also occasionally roast 
(bod upon hot embers. As to their made dishes, the following is 
a list of the principal. 

Vy-hoo ; fish soup, made with a liquid preparation of cocoa-nut 
and water. 

Vy'o6fi ; boiled yams mashed up with cocoa«-nut and water. 

Fy-'hdpa ; ripe bananas cut in slices, and boiled with c0toa-nut 
and vvater, 

Vy^hi ; a sort of jelly made of ma, and the juice of the chi root. 

Vy-^i ; a sort of apple grated, mixed with water and strained. 

Boh&i ; a preparation of ma and chi^ forming a stronger jelly, 
but similar to vy-chL 

Boi ; similar to the above, but not jellied, 

Fy*caky' l6lo to6too ; bread-Aruit beaten up and eut into small 
pieces : it is eaten with a preparation of cocoa-nut, and the juic^ 
either of the chi or sugar-cane : it very much resembled, in ap- 
pearance and taste, batter pudding, with melted butter and sugar, 

Fy'eaky' Idlo mdtia ; same as the above, eaten with the express- 
ed juice of the cocoa-nut. 

Loo-lolSi / talo leaves heated or stewed with the expressed juice 
of the cocoa-nut. 

Loo^ffenioo ; talo leaves heated with grated ^ocoa-nut ferment« 
«d, 
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Loo mlo he booaca,; tala leaTes heated with a fat piece of pork, 
kept till it 19 high. 

Loo tdhi ; talo leaves heated with a small quantity of sea water. 
, Ma me ; fermented bread-fruit. 

Ma hopa ; fermented bananas. 

Mu ndtoo ; fermented bananas well kneaded and baked. 

«Mtx /o^^ ; fermented bananas stewed with expressed juice of 
the cocoa-nutv 

Loidi fekke ; dried cat-fish, stewed with the expressed juice of 
the cocoa-nut. 

Loloi ; a baked pudding made of mahoa root and the expressed 
juice of the cocoa-nut. 

Ta'wgo6too ; a baked cake made of mahod root, small pieces of 
cocoa-nut, and the expressed juice of the nut. 

Fuccor-Uli ; the powder of mahod root sprinkled into boiling wa- 
ter till the whole becomes a semi-jellied mass. 

Ve-hdlo f a preparation of the substance of young cocoa-nuts, 
with their milk stewed together. 

Jiwty ; tbe inside of young coca-nuts and the juice of ihe chi 
root mixed with the milk. 

Thus fa? with those arts that are strictly professional, and are 
practised by meu ; there are some others not professional, which 
are also exercised by men, viz. surgical operations, erecting forti- 
fications-, rope-makii^, and making bows and arrows, clubs and 
spears : the first has been treated of in Chap. 21, and for the se- 
cond, see page 82, 

Rop£-MAE|N6. There are two kinds of rope, one made of the 
husk of the cocoa-nut, which is the superior sort, and tbe other of 
the inner bark of the /ow. Although these ropes are made entirely 
hy hand, yet even those of considerable circumference are laid 
with tbe greatest regularity : they are very elastic, and the strength 
of them is universally known. The Jiusk of the cocoa-nut is first 
made into plait, which is then twisted into strands, and of these the 
rope is made. The bark of the fow is not first made into plait, 
hut at oDce into strands. 

Bows AND ARROWS. The bows are generally made of the wood 
of the mangrove, though some few of the casuarina wood : the 
string is made of the inner bark of a tree they call olongd^ and is 
exceedingly strong. The arrows are made of reed, headed with 
casuarina wood '• some of these heada hkve three or four rows of 
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barbs,' and, to make them more formidable, are tipped with the 
bone of the sting ray.* 

Clubs and spears. Though the making of these be not a dis-* 
tioct profession, yet they are most commonly manafactured by the 
toofoonga fo v€u:a^ as being expert in the use of the togi. Their 
clubs are of various shapes ; b\it specimens of them, as well as of 
their spears^ may be seen in our museums. 

The next arts to be spoken of are those practised by females, 
not so much as a task or labour, for women of rank often employ 
themselves this way, but as being their proper occupation* The 
most important of these is the 

Fabrication op gnatoo. This substance is somewhat similar to 
cotton, but not woven, being rather of the texture of paper : it i« 
prepared from the inner bark of the Chinese paper mulberry tree, 
and is used for dress ^and other purposes. 

A circular incision being made i:ound the tree near the root, 
with a shell deep enough to penetrate the bark, the tree is broken 
ofi' at that part, which its slenderness readily admits of : when a 
number of them are thus laid on the ground, they are left in the 
sun a couple of days to become partially dry, so that the inner and 
outer bark may be stripped off together, without danger of leaving 
any of the fibres behind. The bark is then soaked in water for a 
day and night, and scraped carefully with shells for the purpose of 
removing the outer bark, or epidermis, which is thrown away.— 
The inner bark is then rolled up lengthwise, and soaked ifi water 
for another day ; it news swells, becomes tougher, and more capa* 
ble of being beaten out into a firm texture : being thus far prepar- 
ed, the operation of tootoo, or beating, commences. This part of 
the work is performed by means of a mallet a foot long, and two 
inches thick, in the form of a parallelopipedon^ two opposites sides 
being grooved longitudinally, to the depth and breadth of about a 
line, with intervals of a quarter of an inch. The bark, which 
is from two to five feet long, and one to three inches broad, is then 
laid upon a beam of wood about six feet long, and nine inches in 
breadth and thickness, which is supported abou4 an inch from the 
ground by pieces of wood at each end, so as to allow of a certain 
degree of vibration. Two or three women generally sit at the 
same beam ; each places her bark transversely upon the beam jm- 

* See page 1 83.. 
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mediately beibte h«r, and vrhile she beats with her rijpht hanJf 
with her left she ocioFes it slowly to and fro, so that eyery part be- 
oomes beaten alike ; the grooved side of the mallet is chiefly used 
first, and the smooth side afterwards. They generally beat alter** 
nately : early in the morning) when the air is calm and still, the 
beating of gnatoo at all the plantations about has a very pleasing 
effect ; some sounds being near at hand, and others almost lost by 
the distance, some a little more acute, others more grave, and all 
with remarkable regularity, produce a musical variety that is very 
agreeable, and not a little heightened by the singing of the birds, 
and the cheerful influence of the scene. When one hand is fa- 
tigued, the mallet is dexterously transferred to the other, without 
occasioning the smallest sensible delay. In the course of about 
half an hour it is brought to a sufiicient degree of thinness, being 
so much spread laterally as to be now nearly square when unfold- 
ed ; for it must be observed, that they double it several times 
during the process, by which means it spreads more equally, and 
is prevented from breaking. . The bark thus far prepared is call- 
ed /f;^agt\ and is mostly put aside till they have a sufficient quantity 
to enable them to go on at a future time with the second part of the 
operation, which is called cocanga^ or printing with coca. When 
this is to be done, a number employ themselves in gathering the 
berries of the loe, the pulp of which serves for paste ; but the mu- 
cilaginous substance of the mahod root is sometimes substituted for 
it : at the same time others are busy scraping ofl* the soft bark of 
ifke coca tree and the tooi-totn tree, either of which when wrung 
out, without water, yields a reddish brown juice, to be used as a 
Aye. The cobSchi^ or stamp is formed of the dried leaves of the 
pa'oongB sewed together so as to be of a sufficient size, and after- 
wards embroidered, according to various devices, with the wiry 
fibre of the cocoa-nut husk ;* they are generally about (wo feet 
lon^, and a foot and a half broad : they are tied on to the convex 
side of half cylinders of wood, usually about six or eight feet long^ 
to admit two or three similar operations to go on at the same time. 
The stamp being thus fixed, with the embroidered side uppermost, 
a piece of the prepared barkj is laid on it, and smeared over with 

* Making these cohechit is another employment of the women, and mostly 
women of rank. 

t The edges of the beaten bark, which ia generally hard, knotty, and rag- 
ged, are cut off straight. 
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k folded pi^ce ofgnatoo dipped in one of the reddish brown liqiiids 
before mentioned, so thdt the whole surface of the prepared berft 
becomes stained) but particularij thosis parts raised by the desiga 
in th6 stamp c anbther piece of gnatoo is now laid on it, but not 
quite so broad, which adheres by Virtue bf the mucilaginous quality 
in the dye^ and this, in like mattnei^^ is smeared over; then a third 
in the same way ; and the substance is now three layers in thick- 
ness : others are then added to increase it in length and breadth^ 
by pasting the edges of these over the firsts but not so as there 
^hall be in aiiy place more than three folds, which is easily man^ 
ged, as the margin of one layer falls short of the margin of the 
one under it During the whole process each layer is stamped 
Separately, so that the pattern may be said to exist in the veiry sub^-^ 
stance of the gnatoo i and when bne portion is thus printed to the 
size of the cobechi^ the material being moved farther on, the nelt 
portion, either in length oi* breadth, becomes stamped, the pattera 
beginning close to where the other ended; Thus they go oa 
printing and enlai^ng it to about six feet in breadth, and general- 
ly about forty or fifly yai^ds in length. It is then carefully folded 
up and baked under glround, which Caused the dye to become some* 
what darker^ and more firmly fixed in the fibre ; besides which^ it 
deprives it of a peculiar smoky smell which belongs to the eocal— • 
When it has been thus exposed to heat for a few hours, it ie 
spread out on a grass plat, or on the sand of the sea-shore, and the 
finishing operation of toogi hea commences^ or staining ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
tain places with the juice of the hea^ which constitutes a brilliant 
red varnish ; this is done in straight lines along those places where 
the edges of the printed portions join each other, and serves to 
conceal the little irregularities there ; also in sundry other piacea, 
in the form of round spots about an inch and a quarter in diame- 
ter : after this the gnatoo is exposed one night to the dew, and the 
next day being dried in the sun, it is packed up in bales to be used 
when required; * When gnatoo is not printed or stained, it is called 
tapa. 

They make also an inferior kind o{ gnatoo of the bark of young 
bread-fruit trees, which, however, is coarse, and seldom worn, but 
is chiefly used for various purposes at funerals. 

The whole of these operations are performed by women: the 
embroidering^ of the cobechis^ or stamps, is always done by women 
ofrank. 

F 3 
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la respect to mat and basket-making, they have mats of raf iottt 
idnds, made of strips of leaves or bark selected, dried, and others 
miM prepared ; all of which, etcept one or two of a coarter kind, 
are fabricated by women. The following are the natties and quat* 
Ities of them. 

Gnaji gnafi^ mats to wear, of a finer qnality, made of the leaves 
of the ^ Of paoongo^ that hare been transplanted, in order to give 
ihem a finer and softer tettorek 

€He, stronger mats made of the bark of the/ow or otongi^ worn 
tUefly by people in canoes to keep out the wet, ^s the water does 
m&l damage them : they appear ^ if they were made of horse^ 
liair. Labillardiere mentions that he saw a woman of rank inrith a 
aort of mat made of the white hair of a horse^s taiL He supposed 
that it must have been procured from some horses that Cook had 
left thera. 

fu!^a^ mats ^o sleep on, made of the leaves of the paoongo, 
The^^ ^ra double, and are of various sizes, from six feet by three, 
4o aaveafy or ^righty feet by six ; to lie along the whole length of 
:tita.iio%M» 

Ia, J&ats for sai|s, made of the leaves of the fa ; they are very 
atrong and light. 

3\ica|Mnv, mats £br floonng houses, made of the young leaves of 
Aa CQooa«nut tree. 

Tatt6w^ a sort of matting, plaited in a rery ornamental way, 
made of yovig cocoa-nut leaves : they are used to screen the sides 
jof houses from the weathen 

Cato^ baskets: these are of various constructions; sometimes of 
a sort of matting made with the leaves of the /a, paoongo^ lo acow^ 
&c. at other times of the fibrous root of the cocoa-nut tree inter- 
woven with plait made of the husk of the nut, and have rather the 
appearance of wicker-work : the latter are sometimes variously 
stained and ornamented with beads or shells woiked in. The 
larger and cbarser baskets are generally made by men, to hold 
axes and other tools in : also the baskets used to hold victuals, 
made of the leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, are generally made by 
men. 

Bawla\ mats for thatching houses, are either made by men or 
women, but more frequently by the former. 

ICost of these mats, baskets, &c. are made by women of some 
rank as an amusing sis well as profitable occupation, exchanging 
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them afterwards for gther things * Malpng of comlM, the teeth 
of which consist of the mid-rib of the cocoa-nut leaf, is also an 
employment of women of rank. Making thread is an ocoupatioa 
of females of the lower order: it is performed by twistiQg the 
separate parts of the thread, in the act of rolling them with the 
palm of the hand along the thigh, and by a return of the hand, 
twisting them tc^ether the contrary way. The material of the 
thread is the prepared bark of the olonga\ Needles are generally 
made by carpenters out of human thigh bones, which are procured 
from their enemies slain in battle ; the only use they have for 
them is to make sails. 



• See page 355* 
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CHAPTER XXra. 

Oeikent] habtti of chie&, matabooles, mooat, women and children— Quotas 
iion ft-om Cook^i Voyages, affording i^ very correct view of their public 
festiTals and rejoicing in honour of illustrious visitors, and describing very 
aocnrately their boxing ahd wrestling matches, and sundry dances : the 
whole including a point of time when Captain Cook and his companiont 
were to have been assassinated by the natives — An account 6f their differ* 
ent dances and songs-— Specimen of their songs in rhyme — Specimens of 
their mnsic-^ Ap account of tlieir various sports and games-^Tbe pastimea 
of a day, with an account of an extraordinary cha^cter. 



u. 



' NDER the head of religion, we have giyen a Gorsory view of 

the general habits of Tooitonga, Veachi, and the priests : we shall 

now set forth, in a similar manner, those of the rest of society, as^ 

they regard chiefs, matabooles, mooas, tooas, women and children^ 

Respecting the general habits of chiefs, matabooles^ and mooas ; 

the higher chiefs seldom if ever associate freely together, miles^ 

at the morning cava parties, ^nd those meetings are to be con»d- 

ered, in a great measure, as vi^ts of custom and form. The ma- 

tabooles and mooas freely associate with the chiefs to whom they 

belong ; they are their necessary attendants at cava parties, &c. 

i^nd form the bulk of their fighting men and followers : they not 

only associate freely with one another, but als^ with the followers. 

of other high chiefe, a|id .even with those high chie^ themselves^ 

without any reserve, excepting the requisite ceremonies of respect 

which occasion may require. 

Every high or governing chief has his cow nofo (those who set* 
tie or dwell with him,) or, as they are sometimes called^ caw-^nea 
(adherents,) vi^hoconsist of inferior chiefs and npatabpoles 9 ^ach of 
these inferior chiefs has his cow'tangatay or body of %hting men, 
{consisting chiefly of mooas : the matabpoles have qo c(m'tangaia. 
The retinue, pr covmio/o^ of a great chief, therefore, consists of 
inferior c^efs (with their cow-tangatas) and matabpoles ; and the 
retinue pr cpw-iangata of an inferior chief consists pf mooas, and 
perhaps, also, a few tooas, who have been found brave fellows. 
)^ ^eat Dumber of these cow-nofo^ perhaps about ^i^hty oif ninety 
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Hetaally dwell in and near the superior chief's fencing (each feno> 
tog having many hoiues,) whilst there are many others who sleep 
imd pass a great portion of their time at their own plantations ; for 
not only inferior chiefs, hiit also matahooles and mooas, have plan- 
tations of their own : the matahooles, however, excepting, per* 
haps, two or three inspectors of the cbiePs plantations, dwell al- 
ways in or near his fencing, as their presence is so often reqtured 
by him for the regulation of dififerent matters : with respect to the 
inferior chiefs, they generally live at their plantations; hut the 
greater part, of, at least, about half of the taooas, dwell in the 
neighbourhood 6f the great chief to whom they belong. 

We shall now explain how these different individuals come to 
attach themselves to a particular chief; We will suppose that the 
present king or any other great chief has a son six or seven years 
of age, his playmates are the sons of the inferior chiefs, matabooles, 
^nd mooas of his father's establishment, who freely associate with 
him, accompany him upon excursions, and imitate, in many re- 
spects, the habits of their parents: he does not, howeyer, design* 
edly play the chief, and conduct himself with arrogance towards 
them ; they know his superior rank without being reminded of it ; 
and although they wrestle and box, and play all manner of games 
with him, they never fail before they eat to perform the ceremony 
tyftaoe'mde^ to take ofif the taboo which his superior rank has imposed 
upon his inferior associates : in some of his country excursions, he 
pethaps meets With two or three of the sons of tooas^ who by their 
strength and agility in wrestling, or bravery in boxing, or some 
other ostensible quality, recommend themselves to his notice, and 
therefore become also his companions. Thus they grow up in 
years together, and as the young chief approaches towards man- 
hood, he does not exact, but he receives, with more or less afiabii- 
ity, the respect and attention which his inferior associates readily 
pay him, and who now. may be termed his cow-tahgata^ thsii 19^ 
associates, supporters, and defenders of his cause. He has not yet, 
however, any matahooles in his train, for all these are in the im- 
mediate service of the old chief, and the son of a mataboole cannot 
h(S a malApole till his father is dead,^ and then he would not 'per- 
fprm the functions of a mataboole, unless he were grown to man'a. 
estate, and even then he would not be in the service of the young- 
er chief, but of the elder. By and by the old chief dies, and the 
TOiing one succeeds to his authority, and all the matabpoies of j^ 
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fatheo* become hi* matabooles, and the ioferior ^hieft and i&ooft» 
also enter his service ia additidD to those he had before ; and 
tiiough several of them upon this change may choose to retire to 
their plantations, they are, nevertheless, in his servke whenever 
he may call upon them. In this order of things it l^ppens, gene- 
rally, that yonng superior chiefs have, for the most part, old mata* 
booleSf and, as they grow older, they be^in to have younger mata- 
booles, who succeed their deceased fathers. 

In respect to the tooas^ they may be subdivided into three ranks, 
▼i£. those few .who are warriors, and are part of the etyw^tangcUa 
of chiefs ; those who are professed cooks, in the service of chiefs; 
and those who till the ground. The latter live entirely in the 
epuntry with their wives and families, and occupy themselvea 
wholly in cultivating the land : their wives and daughters mak^ 
gnatoo, mats, &c. but never till the ground, nor do any hard work* 

The natives of Fiji, Hamoa, and the Sandwich islands, who wera 
resident ut I'onga, used to say that it was not a good practice of 
the people of the latter place to let their women lead such easj 
lives ; the men, they said, had enough to do in matters of w4r, Uc* 
and the women ought therefore to be made to work hard and tiU 
the ground : no, say the Tonga men, it is not gnakfafim (consist-* 
ent with the feminine character) to let them do hard work; 
women ought only to do what is feminine : who loves a masculine' 
woman ? besides, men are stronger, and therefore it is but proper 
that they should do the hard labour. It seems to be a peculiar 
trait in the character of the Tonga people, when c6mpared with 
that of the other natives of the South Seas,'*' and with savage na«> 
tions in general, that they do not consign the heaviest cares and 
burdens of life to the charge of tb^ weaker sex; but, from the 
most generous motives, take upon themselves all those laborious 
or disagreeable tasks which they think inconsistent with the weak* 
nej?s and delicacy of the softer sex. Thus the women of Tonga, 
knowing how little their own sex in other islands are respected by 
the men, and how much better they themselves are treated by 
their countrymen, and feeling at the same time, from this and other 

* If there is any exception to this in the South Seas, it is with the natives 
of Otaheite, but there neither men nor women work hard : the natives ofthe 
latter place appear altogether a soft efiemioate race, sti'ongly addicted to 
voluptuous habits ; whilst in Tonga the men are of a moro noble and dialily 
character, and tiie women considerably more reserved* 
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tfttttei) a patriotic sendmeiit, joinetl to their ^atarftl reserve, sel* 
dom associate with foreigners. Thuff when the Port aa Prince 
arrived at the Sandwich islands, the ship was crowded with women 
ready to barter their personal favours for any trinkets they couldl 
i^tain; but how different at Lefooga! where only one woma%. 
Cftme on board) and she was one of the h)vrer order, who was in r 
manner i^liged to come by order of a native, to whom she belong- 
ed as a prisoner of war, and who had been requested by one of the 
officers of the ship to send a female on board. Captain Cook, also^ 
strongly notices the reserve and modesty of the females of these 
islands; and the observations of this accurate narrator will serve 
to corroborate what we have been stating. We have already 
noticed the humane character of the Tonga females, and In addi- 
tion we beg to observfe, that their behaviour as daughters^ wives, 
and mothers, is very far from being unworthy of imitation : chil- 
dren, consequently, are taken the utmost care of; they are never 
neglected either in respect of personal cleanliness or diet : as they 
grow older, the boys are made to exercise themselves in athletic 
Sports ; the girfs are made occasionally to attend to the acquirement 
of suitable arts and manufactures, and of a number of little ornft- 
mental accomplishments which tend to render them agreeable 
companions, and proper objects of esteem : they are taught to plait 
Various pretty and fanciful devices in flowers, &c. which they pre- 
isent to their fathers, brothers, and superior chiefs, denoting respect 
for those who fill higher circles than themselves. There is stiH 
one observation to be made with respect to females, and which is 
not of small importance^ since it tends to prove that the women 
are by no means slaves to the men ; it is, that the female chiefs 
are allowed to imitate the authority of the men, by having their 
cow'fafine^ as the male chiefs have their cow-tangata : their cow' 
fafi'ne consists of the wives and daughters of inferior chiefs and 
matabooles, and it may be easily conceived that such an association 
tends to support their rank and independence. 

The subject we are now treating of naturally leads us to speak 
of the more domestic habits and manners of the people : but these 
may be considered in two points of view ; first, on the grand and 
extensive scale, such as they are presented to foreigners, by way 
of shewing themselves off to the best advantage ; and secondly, in 
their more familiar, true, and unreserved state. With respect to 
the first} it would be difficult to give a more correct and deiBcrip- 
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tive account than has already been given in Cook's Vojagfeij 
written principaUy by Mr; Anderson^ and which we shall beg^ leate 
to quote, first, out of respect to its accuracy^ and secondly^ l>ecaQse 
it involves a most interesting point of time^ that in which the na^ 
tives had come to the resolution of assassinating Captain Cook ^n4 
his companions, as mentioned ib page 305. Those pla6e8 which 
require explanation we shall elucidate by notes. The date of the 
following circumstances is the 18th of May^ 1777* 

" Next morning early, Feenow and Omai^ who scarceljr ever 
quitted the chief, and oow slept on shore, came on board. The 
object of their visit was to require my presence upon the island.--^ 
After some time^ I accompanied them ; and upon landing was con- 
ducted to the same plaoe where 1 had been seated the .day before^ 
and where I saw a large Concourse of people already assembled. I 
guessed that something more than ordinary was in agitation, but 
could not tell what, nor could Omai inform me. 

^ I had not been long seated before near a hundred of the na- 
tives appeared in sight, and ad?anced laden with yams, bread-fruit, 
plantains, cocda-nuts, and sugar-canes. They deposited their bur- 
dens in two heaps or piles, upon our left^ being the side they came 
irom. Soon after arrived a number of others from the right, bear^ 
ing the same kind of articles, which were collected into two piles 
en that side. To these were tied two pigs and six fowls, and to 
those upoti the left six pigs and two turtles^ Earoupa seated him- 
self before the several articles upon the left, and another Chief be- 
fore those upon the right, they being, as I judged, the two chiefs 
who had collected them by order of Feenow, who seemed to be as 
implicitly obeyed here as he had been at Anamooka ; and in con- 
sequence of his commanding superiority over the chiefs of Hapaee^ 
bad laid this tax upon them for the present occasion^ 

'^ As soon as this munificent collection of provisions was laid 
down in order, and disposed to the best advantage, the bearers of 
it joinad the multitude, who formed a laige circle round the whole* 
Presently after, a number of men entered this circle or area before 
ps, armed with clubs made of the green branches of the cocoa-nut 
tree. These paraded about for a few minutes and th^ retired ; 
the one half to one side and the other half to the other side^ seat- 
ing themselves before the spectators. Soon alter, they successiTe- 
ly entered the lists, and entertained us with single combats. One 
champion rising up and stepping forward from one side^ chflilleng- 
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M thofte of the other side, by expreftsive gestures <nor6 than by 
words, to sead one of their body to oppose him. If the challenge 
was accepted, which was generally the ease, the two combatants 
put themselves in proper attitudes, and then began the engage- 
ment, which continued till one or other owned himself conquered, 
or till their weapons were broken. As soon as each con^bat was 
oyer, the victor squatted himself down facing the chief, then rose 
up and retired. At the same time, some old men who seemed to 
*it as judges, gave their plaudit in a few words ; and the multitude^ 
Especially tbose*on the side to which the victor belonged, celebra- 
ted the glory which he had acquired, in two or three huzzas. 

^^ This entertainment was now and then suspended for a few 
ininutes. During these intervals thete were both wrestling and 
boxing matches. The first were performed in the same manner 
as at Otaheite, and the second differed very little from the method 
practised in England. But what struck us with most surprise was, 
to see a couple of lusty wenches step fo^th and begin boxing with- 
6ut the least ceremony, and with as much art as the men. This 
contest, however, did not last above half a minute, before one of 
them gave it up. The conquering heroine received the same ap- 
plause from the spectators which they bestowed upon the success- 
, ful combatants of the other sex. We expressed some dislike at 
tills part of the entertainment, which, however, did not prevent 
two other females from entering the lists. They seemed to be 
girls of spirit, and would certainly have given each other a good 
drubbing, if two old women had not interposed to part them.'*' All 
these combats were exhibited in the midst of, at least, three thou- 
sand people, and wete conducted with the greatest good humour 
on all sides ; though some of the champions, women as we I' as 
men, received blows which doubtless they must have felt for some 
time after. ^ 

^^ As soon as these diversions were ended, the chiefs told me 
that the heaps of provisions on our right hand were a present to 
Omai, and that those on our left hand, being about two thirds of 
the whole quantity, were given to me. He added, that I might 
take them on board whenever it was convenient, fmt that there 
would be no occasion to set any of our people as guards over them, 
as i might be assured that not a single cocoa-nut would be taken 

* The women are always soon parted* 
G3 
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away by the Datives. So it proved, for I left every thing behind 
aod returned to the ship to dinner, carrying the chief with me, and 
when the provisions were removed on board in the afternoon, not 
A single article was missing. There was as much as loaded four 
boats, and I could not but be struck with the munificence of Feenow» 
for this present far exceeded any I had ever received from any of 
the sovereigns of the various islands I had visited in the Pacific 
Ocean. I lost no time in convincing my friend that I was not in- 
sensible of his liberality ; for before he quitted my ship -I bestowed 
qpon him such of our commodities as I guessed wejre most valuable 
in his estimation. And the return I made was so much to his satis- 
faction, that as soon as he got on shore he left me still indebted to 
him, by sending me a fresh present, consisting of two large hogs, a 
considerable quantity of cloth, and some yams." 

Here follows an imperfect account of the dance called mSe tO0 
hitggi^ but which we shall now omit, and quote a fuller descriptioft 
of it afterwards. Other circumstances not necessary here to enu- 
merate are also omitted. After describing an exhibition of fire 
works, the account goes on thus : 

*' Our water and sky rockets, in particular, pleased and aston- 
ished them beyond all conception; and the scale was now turned 
in our favour. This, however, seemed only to furnish them with* 
an additional motive to proceed to fresh exertions of their ^ety 
singular dexterity, and our fire-works were no sooner ended than 
a succession of dances which Feenow got ready for our entertain- 
ment began. As a prelude to them, a band of music, or chorus of 
eighteen men, seated themselves before us, in the centre of the 
circle composed by the numerous spectators, the area of which 
was to be the scene of the exhibitions. Four or ^\e of this band 
had pieces of large bamboo, from three to ^ve or six feet long, 
each managed by one man, who held it nearly in a vertical posi- 
tion, the upper end open, but the other end closed by one of the 
joints. With this close end the performers kept constantly striking 
the ground, though slowly, thus producing different notes accord- 
ing to the different lengths of the instruments, but all of them of 
the hollow Or bass sort ; to counteract which a person kept strik- 
ing quickly, and with two sticks, a piece of the same substance, 
split and laid along the ground, and by that means furnishing a 
tone as acute as those produced by the others were grave. The 
cest of the band, as well as those who performed upon the bam- 
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]>oos, sutkg a slow and soft air, which so much tempered the harsher 
notes of the above instruments, that no by-stander, however accus- 
tomed to hear the most perfect and varied modulations of sweet 
iiounds, could avoid confessing the vast power and pleasing effect 
of this harmony. 

** The concert having continued about a quarter of an hour, 
twenty women entered the circle. Most of them had upon their 
heads garlands of the crimson flowers of the China rose, or others ; 
and many of them had ornamented their persons with leaves of 
trees, cut with a deal of nicety about the edges. They made a 
circle round the chorus, turning their feces toward it, a^jd began 
by singing a soft air, to which responses were made by the chorus 
in the same tone, and these were repeated alternately. All this 
while the women accompanied their song with several very 
graceful motions of their hands toward their faces, and in other 
directions, at the same time making constantly a step forward, and 
then back again with one foot, while the other was fixed. They 
then turned their faces to the assembly, sung some time, and re- 
treated slowly in a body to that part of the circle which was oppo- 
site the hut where the principal spectators sat. After this, one of 
them advanced from each side, meeting and passing each other in 
the front, and continuing their progress round till they came to the 
rest : on which two advanced from edch side, two of whom passed 
each other and returned as the former ; but the other two remain*, 
ed, and to these came one from each side by intervals, till the 
whole number had again formed a circle about the chorus. 

'' Their manner of dancing was now changed to a quicker meas- 
ure, in which they made a kind of half turn by leaping, and clap- 
ped their hands, and snapped their fingers, repeating some words 
in conjunction with the chorus. Toward the end a» the quickness 
of the music increased, their gestures and attitudes were varied 
with wonderful vigor and dexterity : and some of their motions, 
perhaps, would with us be reckoned rather indecent. Though 
this part of the performance, most probably, was not meant to 
convey any wanton ideas : but merely to display the astonishing 
variety of their movements.* 

^^ To this grand female ballet succeeded one performed by fifteen 
men. Some of them were old: but their age seemed to have al-* 

* Our accurate observer is perfectly correct 
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t«r«d little of their ogility or ardor for the dance. They wer» 
dia{M)8ed in a sort of circle, divided at the front, with their facet. 
i|ot turned out toward the assembly, nor inivard to the chorus ; bat 
oae half of the circle faced forward as tbej had advanced, and the 
other half in a contrary direction. They sometimes sung slowly 
in concert with the chorus ; and while thus employed they also 
made several very fine motions with their hands, but different from 
those made by the women ; at the same time inclining the body tQ 
either side alternately, by raising one leg which was stretched 
outward, and resting on the other; the arm of the same side be- 
ing also stretched fully upward. At other times they recited sen* 
tences in a musical tone, which wer^ answered by the chorus ; and 
at intervals increased the measure of the dance, by clapping the 
hands, and quickening the motions of the feet, which, however, 
were never varied. At the end the rapidity of the mqsic and of 
the dancing increased so much, that it was scarcely possible to dis- 
tinguish the different movements; though one might suppose the 
actors were now almost tired, as their performance had lasted near 
half an hour. 

^^ After a considerable interval, another act, as we may call it, 
began. Twelve men now advanced, who placed themselves in 
double rows, fronting each other, but on opposite sides of the cir*. 
cle ; and on one side a man was statioaed, who, as if he had been 
a prompter, repeated several sentences, to which the twelve n^yf 
performers and the chorus replied. They then sung slowly, aa4 
afterwards danced and sung more quickly for about a quarter of ai» 
hour, after the manner of ^he dancers whom they had succeeded. 

^^ After this, we had a dance compelled of the men who attended 
or had followed Feenow. They formed a double circle (i. e. one 
within another,) of twenty-^foyr each, round the chorus, and began 
^ gentle soothing song, with corresponding motions of the bands 
and head. This lasted a considerable time, and then changed to 
a mqch quicker measure, during which they repeated sentences 
either in conjunction with the chorus, or in answer to S(Hne spoken 
by that band. They then retreated to the back part of the circle 
as the women had done, and again advanced on each side in a 
triple row, till they formed a semicircle, which was dpne very 
slowly, by incUning the body o|i one leg,, and advancing the other 
a little way as they put it down. They accompanied this with 
such a soft air aH they had sung at the beginnings hut soon changed 
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it to repeat senteHces in a hareher tone, at the tane time quicken* 
hkg the dance very much, til) they finished with a general shout and 
clap of the hands. The same was repeated several times ; hut at 
last they formed a douhle circle as at the beginning, danced and 
tepeated yery quickly, and finally closed with several very dex- 
terous transpositions of the two circles. 

^^ The entertainments of this memorable night concluded with a 
dance, in which the principal people present exhibited. It resem- 
bled the immediately preceding one in some respects, having the 
fame number of performers, who began nearly in the same way : 
but. their ending at each interval was different; for they increased 
their motions to a prodigious quickness, shaking their heads from 
shoulder to shoulder, with such force, that a spectator unaccustom- 
ed to the sight would suppose that they ran a risk of dislocating 
their necks. This was attended with a smart clapping of the 
hands, and a kind of savage holla ! or shriek, not unlike what it 
sometimes practised in the comic dances in our European theatres. 
They formed the triple semicircle as the preceding dancers had 
done, and a person who advanced at the head on one side of the 
semicircle began, by repeating something in a truly musical recita* 
tive, which was delivered with an air so graceful, as might put to 
the blush our most applauded performers. He was answered in 
the same manner by the person at the head of the opposite party. 
This being repeated several times, the whole body on one side 
joined in the responses to the whole corresponding body on the^ 
opposite side, as the semicircle advanced to the front ; and theyv 
finished by singing and dancing, as they had begun. 

^^ These two last dances were performed with so much spirit, 
and so great exactness, that they met with universal approbation. 
The native spectators, who, no doubt, were perfect judges 
whether the several performances were properly executed, could 
not withhold their applauses at some particular parts ; and even a 
stranger who never saw the diversion before felt similar satisfaction 
at the same instant. For though, through the whole, the most 
strict concert was observed, some of the gestures were so expres- 
sive, that it might be said they spoke the language that accompa- 
nied them, if we allow that there is any connexion between mo- 
tion and sound. At the same time it should be observed, that 
though the music of the chorus and that of the dancers correspond- 
ed, constant practice in these favourite, amusements of our friends 
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seeni8 to hare a great share in effecting the exact time they keep 
IB their performances. For we obsenred that if any of them hap- 
pened accidently to be interrupted, they never found the smallest 
difficulty in recovering the proper place of the dance or song : and 
(heir perfect discipline was in no instance more remarkable than 
in the sudden transitions they so dexterously made from the ruder 
exertions and harsh sounds, to the softest airs and gentlest moye- 
ments. 

** About eleven o'clock (in the morning,) they began to exhibit 
rarious dances, which they called mai. The music consisted at 
firrt of seventy men as a chorus, who sat down, and amidst them 
were placed three instruments, which we called drums, though 
rery nnlike them. They are large cylindrical pieces of wood or 
trunks of trees, from three to four feet long, some twice as thick 
as an ordinary sized man, and some smaller, hollowed entirely out, 
but close at both ends, and open only by a chink about three inches 
broad, running almost the whole length of the drum : by which 
opening the rest of the wood is certainly hollowed, though the 
operation must be difficult. This instrument is called naffa ; and, 
with the chink turned towards them, they sit and beat strongly 
upon it with two cylindrical pieces of hard wood, about a foot long*, 
and as thick as the wrist : by which means they produce a rude, 
tbo^h loud and powerful sound. They vary the strength and 
rate of their beating at different parts of the dance, and also change 
their tones, by beuting in the middle, or near the end of their drum. 

"4rhe first dance* consisted of four ranks of twenty-four men 
each, holding in their hands, a little thin, tight, wooden instrument, 
above two feet long, and in shape not unlike a small oblong pad- 
dle : with these, which are called pagge^ they make a great many 
difiTerent motions, such as pointing them toward the ground on one 
side, at the same time inclining their bodies that way, from which 
ihey were shifted to the opposite side, in the same manner; then 
passing them quickly from one hand to the other, and twirling them 
about very dexterously ; with a variety of other manoeuvres, ail 
which were accompanied by corresponding attitudes of the body. 
Their motions were at first slow, but quickened as the drums beat 
faster ; and they recited sentences in a musical tone the whole 
time, which were answered by the chorus ; but at the end of a 
short space they all joined, and finished with a shout. 

* This 18 the dance called Mie too buggi. 
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" Aft^r ceasing' about two or three minutes, they began as be- 
fore, and continued with short intervals above a quarter of an hour, 
when the rear rank dividing, shifted themselves very slowly round 
each end, and meeting in the front, formed the first rank : the 
whole aumber continuing to recite the sentences as before. The 
other ranks did the same successively, till that which at first was 
the front became the rear ; and the evolution continued in tbe 
same manner till the last rank regained its first situation. Thejr 
then began a much quicker dance (though slow at first,) and «ung 
for about ten minutes, when the whole body divided into two parts, 
retreated a little, and then approached, forming a sort of circular 
figure, which finished the dance ; the drums being removed, and 
the chorus going off the field at the same time. • 

" The second dance had only two drums, with forty men for a 
chorus ; and the dancers, or rather actors, consisted of two ranks, 
the foremost having seventeen, and tbe other fifteen persons.— 
Feenow was at their head, or in the middle of the front ranic, 
which is the principal place in these cases. They danced and re- 
cited sentences, with some very short intervals, for about half aa 
hour, sometimes quickly, sometimes more slowly, but with such a 
degree of exactness as if all the motions were made by one man, 
which did them great credit. Near the close, the back rank di- 
vided, came round, and took the place of the front, which agaiii 
resumed its situation, as io the first dance ; and when they finish- 
ed, the drums and chorus, as before, went off. 

'' Three drums (which at least took two, and sometimes three mea 
tp carry them,) were now brought in ; and seventy men sat down, 
as a chorus to the third dance. This consisted of two ranks, of 
sixteen persons each, with young Toobou at their head, who was 
richly ornamented with a sort of garment covered with red feathers. 
These danced, sung, and twirled the paggi as before ; but in gen- 
eral much quicker, and performed so well, that they had the con- 
stant applauses of the spectators. A motion that met with partic- 
ular approbation was one in which they held the face aside as if 
ashamed, and the paggi before it. The back rank closed before 
the front one, and that again resumed its place^ as in the two form- 
er dances ; but then they began again, formed a triple row, divid- 
ed, retreated to each end of the area, and left the greatest part of 
the ground clear. At this instant two men entered very hastily, 
and exercised the clubs which they use in battle. They did this 
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by first twiriinf^ tbem id their. handi, and makings circular strokes 
before them with great force and qoickaess ; hot so skilfallj man- 
l^ed, that, though standing quite close, they never interfered. 
They sMfted their clubs from hand to hand with great dexterity ; 
and, after continuing a little time, kneeled, and made different mo- 
tions, tossing the clubs up in the air, wbtch they caught as they 
fell ; and then went off as hastily as they entered. Their heads 
were covered with pieces of white cloth, tied at the crown (almost 
like a night-cap) with a wreath of foliage round the forehead ; but 
they had only very small pieces of white cloth tied about the 
waists ; probably that they might be cool, and free from every in- 
cumbrance or weight.* A person with a spear, dressed like the 
former, then came in, and in the same hasty manner, looking 
about eagedy, as if in search of somebody to throw it at. He 
then ran hastily to one sMe of the crowd in the front, and put him- 
self in a threatening attitude, as if he meant to strike with bis 
spear at one of them, bending the knee a little, and trembling, as 
it were, with rage. He continued in this manner only a few se- 
conds, when he moved to the other ^ide, and having stood in the 
same posture there, for the same short time, retreated from the 
ground as fast as when he made his appearance. The dancers, 
who had divided into two parties, kept repeating something slow- 
ly ; and now advanced, and joined again, ending with universal 
applause. It should seem that this dance was considered as one of 
their capital performances, if we might judge from some of the 
principal people being engaged in it ; for one of their drums was 
beat by Futtafaihe, the brother of Poulaho, another by FeenovV, 
and the third, which did not belong to the chorus, by Mareewagee 
himself, at the entrance of his hut.t 

* This exhibition with the dobs, as well as the following one with a spear, 
are practices of Hamoa (the Navigator^s islands,) at which the natives of that 
place are said to be very expert ; they are occasionally adopted at Tonga 
by way of interludes, but they do not form an essential part of the above 
performance : the particular dr^ss which these performers had on was the 
war dress of the Hamoa islands. 

t It must here be noticed that it is a difficult matter to beat these dmms 
properly, consequently it is coDsidered a great accomplishment, ' and never 
practiised by the lower orders : it must also be observed, that whenever 
among the dancers there are principal chiefs, as, no doubt, there were on 
the above occasion, the drums are always beaten by persons of the first con- 
sequence. 
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" It is with regret I njentioa that we could not understand what 
was spoken, while we were able to see what was acted in these 
amusements. This, doubtless, would have afforded us much infer* 
mation as to the genius and customs of these people. It was ob- 
servable, that though the spectators always approved of the va- 
rious motions when well made, a great share of the pleasure they 
received seemed to arise from the sentimental part, or what the 
performers delivered in their speeches.* However, the mere 
acting part, independently of the sentences repeated, was well 
worth our notice: both with respect to the extensive plan in which 
it was executed, and to the various motions, as well as the exact 
unity with which they were performed. Neither pencil nor pen 
can describe the numerous actions and motions, the singularity of 
which was not greater than was the ease and gracefulness with 
which they were performed. 

" In expectation of this evening show, the circle of natives about 
our tent being pretty large, they engaged in wrestling and boxing : 
the first of which exercises they cM/angatooa,. and the second 
fookoo. When any of them chooses to wrestle, he gets up from 
one side of the ring, and crosses the ground in a sort of measured 
pace, clapping smartly on the elbow joint of one arm, which is 
bent, and produces a hollow sound ; that is reckoned the challenge. 
If no person comes out from the opposite side to engage him, he 
returns in the same manner, and sits down ; but sometimes stands 
clapping in the midst of the ground, to provoke some on^ to come 
out. If an opponent appear, they come together with marks of 
the greatest ^ood nature, generally smiling, and taking time to ad- 
just the piece of cloth which is fastened round the waist. They 
then lay hold of each other by this girdle, with a hand on each 
side, and he who succeeds in drawing his antagonist t^ him imme- 
diately tries to lift him upon his breast, and throw him upon his 
back, and if he be able to turn round with lym two or three times 

• All the dances where the paddle is \»ed are borrowed from the natives 
of the islands of Nuha (Cocos island, and Traitor's island,) situated between 
Vavaoo and Hamoa (the Navigator's islands.) The accompanying songs 
are in the language of Uamoa, whence the people of Nuha have borrowed 
them, and both dances and songs have been thus adopted at Tonga ; but as 
very few of the Tonga people understand the Hamoa language, it is piresum* 
ed that the applause of the people on the above occasion was not excited by 
tl^e sentiment, |^ut by the music and general per/brmance« 
H3 
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in that position, before he throws him, his dexterity ffever fiiib of 
procuring plaudits from the spectators. If they be mpre equally 
matched, they close soon, and endeayoui^ to throw each other by 
entwining their legs, or lifting each other from the ground ; in 
which struggles they shew a prodigious exertion of strength, 
every muscle, as it were, being ready to burst with straining. — 
When one is thrown, he immediately quits the field : but the vic- 
tor sits down for a few seconds, then gets np, and goes to the side 
he came from, who proclaim the victory aloud, in a sentence de^ 
livered slowly, and in a musical cadence. After sitting a short 
space, he rises again and challenges, when sometimes several an- 
ts^^onists make their appearance ; but he has the privilege of choo^ 
ing which of them he pleases, to wrestle with ; and has likewise the 
preference of challenging again, if he should throw his adversary, 
until he himself be vanquished ; and then the opposite side sing 
the song of victory in favour of their champion, tt also oflen hap- 
pens, that ^ye or six rise from each side, and challenge together : 
in which case it is common to see three or four couple engaged oo 
the field at once. But it is astonishing to see .what temper they 
preserve in this exercise : for. we observed no instances of their 
leaving the spot with the least displeasure in their countenances. 
When they find that they are so equally matched as not to be like- 
ly to throw each other, they leave o£F by mutual consent. And if 
the fall of one is not fair, or if it does not appear very clearly who 
has had the advantage, both sides sing the victory, and then they 
engage again ; but no person who has been vanquished can engage 
with his conqueror a second time.* 

" The boxers advance sideways, changing the side at every 
pace, with one arm stretched fully out before, the other behind ; 
and holding a piece of cord in one hand, which they wrap firmly 
about it when they find an antagonist, or else have done so before 
they enter. This I imagine they do to prevent a dislocation of the 
hand or fingers. Tlieir blows are directed chiefly to the head, 
but sometimes to the sides ; and are dealt out with great activity. 
They shift sides, and bdx equally well with both hands. But one 
of ^heir favourite and most dexterous blows is, to turn round on 

* Nor with any body else in wrestlings but he may box with any one : if 
he had been beaten in boxing, he could not on the same occasion box again : 
but he might wrestle. 
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Iheir heel juSt as they have struck their antagonist, andf to give 
' him another very smart one with the other hand, backward. 

" The boxing matches seldom last long ; and the parties either 
leave off together, or one acknowledges his being beat. But they 
never sing the song of victory in these cases, unless one strikes his 
adversary to the ground, which shews th&t, of the two, wrestKng 
is their most approved diversion.* Not only boys engage in both 
the exercises, but frequently little girls box very obstinately fot a 
short time. In all which cases it doth not appear that they ever 
consider itas the smallest disgrace to be vanquished ; and the per- 
son overcome sits down with as much indifference, as if he had 
never entered the lists. Some of our people ventured to contend 
with them in both exercises, but were always worsted ; except in 
a few instances, where it appeared that the fear they were in of 
ofiending us contributed more to the victory than the superiority 
cf the person they engaged." 

Such is the account we read in Cook^s Voyages ; and .the accu- 
racy with which every thing is stated evinces a spirit of observa- 
tion and facility of description deserving of the highest credit. 
The last remark which he makes in regard to the contention be« 
tween the English people and the natives is a tolerably just one. 
The natives themselves mentioned the circumstance to Mr. Mari- 
ner, stating, that they allowed the Papalangies to get the victory 
sometimes, because they did not like to beat the poor fellows so 
much. There was probably, at the same time, a little apprehen- 
sion of offending their visitors ; for it is certain, that when a man 
is engaged singly with a chief much superior to him, he sometimes 
allows himself to be beaten, or rather yields out of respect to bis 
opponent ; and the sign by which he shews his disposition to do so 
is a sudden toss of the head on one side, upon which hi? antago- 
nist immediately retires to his seat There is something admira- 
ble in the perfect good humour and forbearance of temper wEich 
is always manifested on these occasions, sufficiently so to astonish 
natives of European countries; for on occasions when there is a 
general combat, (as related page 144,) even Tooitonga sometimes 

* This inference is not correct : the circumstance above alluded to meajBS 
merely to say, that when a man is knocked down, he may be considered as 
dead, for it certainly is in the power of the other to kill him if he pl&iset^ 
ai^d for this reason only he bais a right to the song of victory. 
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gets miserably handled by one. of the lowest fellows is the island^ 
bat nevertheless he retires from the games without the least inim- . 
ical spirit, although perhaps with his eyes black, his mouth and 
<liose dreadfully swelled, and, it may happen, with his arm broken ; 
all done by a man over whom he has the power of life and death : 
for it must be observed, that when there is ^ general combat, no 
quarter is given on either side. 

In the account given by Cook, there is only mention made of 
two principal dances, vi«, mee low folla^ and mie too buggi ; but 
there are two others of some note, called hea and oola : the first 
is one of the most ancient dances of Tonga, and is practised only 
by chiefs and superior matabooles ; and is a dance very difficult to 
execute, not only on account of the accompanying gesture, but also 
of the singing. The chorus is composed of ten or twelve of the 
chiefs i)T principal matabooles, in the middle of whom sits one who 
beats time upon a loose flat piece of hard wood, about three feet 
long, and an inch and a half square, fastened only at one end upon 
another similar piece : this is struck by two small sticks, one in 
each hand, and produces a rattling sound. The difficulty of keep* 
ing the time is owing to the extreme velocity with which they 
beat, particularly towards the latter end. The dancers, who are 
all men, in the mean while perform their evolutions round the 
chorus, exhibiting a vast variety of very graceful movements with 
the arms and head, accompanied by expressions' of countenance 
suitable to the character of the dance, which is that (abstractedly) 
of a manly and noble spirit, consistent with the mind and habits of 
a superior person, and therefore it is deemed essential that eve^ry 
clttef and mataboole should learn it. As among the ancient Greeks 
it was thought inconsistent with the character of a gentleman not 
to know how to strike the lyre, so among the Tonga people it 
^onld be considered a vcmvk of great ignorance to be unaccomplish- 
ed !n the graceful, manly, and expressive movements of this dance. 

The night dance called o6la is a very ancient one in Tonga, 
though borrowed no doubt originally from the people of the Navi- 
gator^s island (Hamoa.) This dance was formerly only adopted 
in the Tonga islands ^mong the lower orders of people ; but of 
late, some Tonga chiefs on a visit to Hamoa were so pleased with 
the superior gracefulness of the c6la^ which was danced there, that 
they afterwards brought it into fashion among the higher classes 
in Tonga, with many in^rovements and graceful embellisbments 
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borrowed from the former place : since which, the o61n of Tonga 
is grown quite out of ose, even among the lower orders, though it 
was once danced in Mr. Mariner^s time, by order of the present ^ 
king, on purpose to contrast it with the o6la of Hamoa ; but it was 
a yery awkward exhibition in comparison with the Hamoa refine- 
ments, and probably will never be introduced again. There are 
no particular figures in this dance different from what have already 
been described in the other dances ; but the arrangement of the 
movements is very different : the whole dance is considerably 
more quick throughout, and there are several other motions of the 
feet and postures of the body. The night dancjB wliich Captain 
Cook saw (the me'e lowfolh) is perhaps the only one whichr- can 
be considered of Tonga invention, and is tbe only one accompanied 
throughout with Tonga songs: the rest belong to Hamoa and 
Neiiha, and are accompanied chiefly with , Hamoa songs ; for al- 
though the dance called hea is considered a very ancient Tonga 
one, there is not much doubt of its being of Hamoa extraction, and 
accordingly most of its songs are in that language. The me'e too 
buggi is a Nuba'*' dance, but the songs accompanying it are Hamoa. 
The principal public dances are the fopr following : 

M^ lowfolla^ i. e. a dance with the arms outspread : a night 
dance : it is also called &o m<fe. 

Me'^ too buggi^ i. e. a dance standing up with paddles : a day 
dance. . » 

Hea ; sometimes a day dance, bjit mostly a night dance. 

Oola ; a night dance. 

These pubhc exhibitions of dances naturally lead us to speak of 
their music and poetry : with regard to their musical instruments, 
they have already been mentioned, except the fango-fangoj which 
is a sort of flute blown by the nose : it is always filled by the right 
nostril, the left being closed with the thumb of the left hand. 
There are generally ^ve holes for the fingers, and one underneath 
for the thumb ; though some have six holes for the finger?, and 
others only four. The sound of them is soft and grave : they are 
only used as an accompaniment to one species of song called oebe. 
At all concerts where there is no dancing, the singers sit during 
the whole time. The following are the different kinds of songs 
lused among them. 

* The islands of Nuha lie between Hamoa and Vavaoo, and are known to 
navigators by the names of Traitor^s bland, and Cocoa island. 
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LowfSlla ; this i& only used with the dance so called, and is in 
the Tonga language. 

Ldve ; of a similar character with the tibove sung without danc* 
JBoigj hut accompanied with motions of the hands ; also in the Tonga 
language. 

Langi mt"6 too huggi; that which is always used with the danc^ 
80 called : in the Hamoa language. 

He'a; only used with the dance thus named: sometimes Tonga, 
but mostly Hamoa. 

Hfva ; similar to the above, but sung without dancing : they calt 
European singing hiva^ because probably the kiva is very seldom 
accompanied either with music or clapping of the hands : always 
in the Tonga language. 

O^la; that kind of singing which is accompanied, by the dance 
so called : to this most of the annexed specimens belong : gene-* 
rally in the Hamoa language. 

Fucca Muhfi ; or the Nuba fashion of singing : this is never ac- 
companied with dancing, and is always sung in the Tonga language. 
Most of their songs are descriptive of scenery, but some of these 
are descriptive of past events, or of places which are out of their 
reach, such as Boloioo and Papalangi : the accounts they give of 
the latter place are ludicrous enough. The poet describes, 
among other things, the animals belonging to the country, stating 
that in the fields there are large pigs with horns, that eat grass, 
and at the mooa there are houtes that are pulled along by enor- 
mous birds. The women are described to be so covered with 
dress, that a native of Tonga coming into a house takes a lady for 
a bundle of Papalangi gnatoo^ (linen, &c.) and accordingly places 
it across his shoulder to carry it away, when to his great amaze- 
ment the bundle jumps down and runs off. One of these songs de- 
scribes th^ principal events that happened during Captain Cook's, 
visit, and which, excepting a little exaggeration, is tolerably cor- 
rect: another describes the visit of Admiral d'Entrecasteaux : 
another the revolution of Tonga, and the famous battle that was 
there fought, &c. The song which is given in page 191, belongs 
to this class of musical composition. Some of these songs have 
neither regular measure nor rhyme,*but others have both. 

Oobe ; this kind of singing is always accompanied with the /(^ngo- 
fangoy (or nose-flute :) the subjects of the song are much the sapie 
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Its those last described, but the style of aiusic. is different, being 
more monotoDOus and graye. It is now very seldom sang. 

Tffitt dh^ is never accompanied with instrumental mnsic; thej 
are mostly short songs, sung in canoes when paddling, the 9trok:e8 
of the paddle being coincident with the cadence of the tune. They 
are very, frequently sung on leaving Vavaoo, whilst paddling o«t 
of the inlet It may not be unacceptable to give the following as 
an example : it is a very usual one, and expresses regrel at leaving 
Vavaoo and its beautiful prospects, famous for the nfianufacture of 
superior ^ocigri kea^ (gnatoo stained with the Aea,) to go to the isl- 
ands of 'i^ofooa and Kao, noted for making coarse mats. 

Oiaooe ! gooa mow teoo felow, 

Ca toogoo Mooonga-lafa, bea mo Talow 1 

Gooa te boli ger nofo ; cohai tenne aloo ? 

Ca toogoo Vavaoo^ moe motoo lalo, 

Licoo one, moe Vaoo-aca, 

Moe Halla-vy' gi Maccapapa, 

Mattaloco, mo fanga myile, 

A'na a Tootaw-i, bea Mofooe, — 

Iky' teoo too gi he hifoanga, 

Jfo hifo gi he felow tafanga. 

Toogoo he toogi-hea a Hafooloohow 

Ger vala he gnafi-gnafi a Tofoa mo Kao. 

Alas ! we are entering upon our voyage 

By lej^ving Mooonga-lafa and Talow ! 

Anxious am I to stay ; who can wish to go ? . 

Departing from Vavaoo and her neighbouring isles, 

And Licoo-6ne, and Vaoo-aca, 

The road of springs near Maccapapa. 

Mattaloco and the myrtle plain, 

The cave of Tootaw-i, the beach of Mofooe, — 

No longer can I stand upon high places,* . 

And look downwards on the fleet of small canoes. — 

We must leave the crimson gnatoo of Hafooloohow 

To wear the coarse mats of Tofooa and Kao I 

* This. alludes to the Hapai islands being for the most part flat; and al- 
though Tofo6a and Kko are both high islands, yet they have not soch steep 
descents as are common at Varaoo. 
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The above is a translation as literal as the sense will allow of 
this song^ : it must not, however, be taken as a specimen of the best : 
it is given because it is the only one of this kind that Mr. Mariner 
is acquainted with. 

Such are the names of their different kinds of songs, some of 
ithich are to be considered pieces of recitative, particularly those 
caccording to the Aw/ia mode : others again have a considerable va- 
riety of tone, and approach to the character of European music : 
such for example are some of those to which we shall directly give 
expression according to the European system of notation.* Those 
who are skilled in the composition of songs and music often retire 
for several days to the most romantic and retired spots of Vavaoo, 
to indulge, their poetic genius, and then return to the mooa with 
several n^w compositions, which they introduce at the first oppx)r- 
tuaity. The man who is related (p. 409) to have cut off his own 
, leg, was very expert in the composition of humorous pieces : but 
a man of the name of Tenge was famous for the higher order of 
compositi(Hi : he was one of the lowest mooas belonging to Hala 
A'pi A'pi : but he was much esteemed for his abilities. He was 
principal instructor of one of the classes (or bands) of singers. 

With regard to the fbllowing seven specimens of musical com- 
position, it must be noticed, that the first six belong to the kin<) of 
dance called oola^ and the last to that called me'e too buggi. In re- 
spect of the oola it must be farther noticed, that it has two species of 
music, the one called hiva^ and the other langi ; the kiva approach- 
es in its nature to recitative, is given without dancing, and serves 
as an introduction or overture to the langi^ which is accompaaied 
with dancing, and commences the moment the hiva has ceased. — 
The Mva^ however, is repeated several times ad libitum ; but 
when the hmgi is about to commence, and the hiva io cease, the 
latter is generally ended with a sort of flourish difficult to describe, 
but in a louder tone of voice,- and very abruptly, as if significant of 
a suddefr rjish or assault. The first specimen of the hiva here 
given admits of being thus ended, the. other does not. The langi 
•may also be repeated ad libitum^ and may even be changed from 
one specimen into another. Thus much for the oola. The last 
specimen belongs to the dimce called. JV/e'if too buggi^ which has no 

* They have no, distinction of term between recitative and actual sfnging, 
they c«ll it all hiva (to sing ;) this worcl happens to mean also the numbeir 
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hvoa to iDttocluce it, but commences at once with dancing ; it may 
also be repeated ad libitum : what is here given is, however, onlj 
part of a specimen of the med too buggi. The words of all these 
songs are in the Hamoa language, and are not understood, except 
the last, which appears to be a mixture of Hamoa and Tong^: 
where there are no words, thej are forgotten. 
-. The little piece quoted as a Tonga song in the Quarterly Re- 
view, No. XXXIII. p. 34, we can make no sense of, it is perhaps 
Hamoa, or more probably Nuba language. 
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-Ar^PECIMEN OF THE LANGl. 

jSvtry time the Langi u rtptated^ the time ii <• he quickened^ tiU 4tt length if 
betomet exceedingly animated. 




Repeated Ad Lib, 
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A FOURTH SPECIMEN OF THE LANGl. 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE MEE TOO BUGGL 
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^ The games and familiar pastimes id use among them are name* 
rous, and ure shall give a short account of each, according to the 
order in which they are generally esteemed. 

Liagi : this is the first and most important of all Tonga g^mes : 
\t is one which every chief and mataboole is expected to be well 
acquainted with ; and no others ev^*r attempt to ieam it. It is 
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played either by two persons, or four : for simplicity's sake, we 
will first suppose that two are playing: they sit opposite to each 
other, and make signs with the hands, simultaneously : the one whose 
tarn it is to count making one or other of three signs, i. e. by a sud- 
den jerk of his arm, pressening either his open hand, his closed 
hand, or the extended index finger, (the others and the thumb be- 
ing clinched,) his opponent at the same moment also makes a sign, 
and if it happens to be the same, it becomes his turn to play, and 
the first gains nothing ; but if he succeeds in making one or other 
of th^se three signs, without his opponent making the same, five 
different times running, he throws down a little stick, of which he 
holds five in his left hand : it is now the other^s turn to play, and he 
must endeavour to do the same ; and whichever in this manner dis- 
poses of his five sticks first, wins the game : but if his antagonist 
imitates him before he can make five signs, we will suppose at 
the fourth, he has a right to demand what were the three other 
movements on each side ; and if his opponent cannot mention them 
in the order in whjch they happened, and give a feigned reason for 
every individual motion on both sides, in the technical language of 
the game, according to a certain invariable system laid down, he 
may begin his count again : giving these supposed or artificial rea- 
sons for each move is the most difficult part of the game, because 
it will vary according to the order of each of the moves that pre- 
ceded it. When four play, they sit as in our game of whist, but 
each is the antagonist of the one opposite to him ; and when one 
has got out his ^ve sticks, he assists his partner by taking one or 
two of bis sticks, and continuing to play. The rapidity with which 
these motions are made is almost incredible, and no inexperienced 
eye can catch one of them: the eagerness with which they play^ 
the enthusiasm which they work themselves into, the readiness 
with which those that are clever give the requisite explanation to 
every combination of signs, always appear very extraordinary to a 
stranger. 

Fanna Kalai : for a description of this sport, see page 160. 
Fanna Gooma^ or rat-shooting : for a description of this sport, 
see page 177. 

Jia Loohe^ catching pigeons with a net. This is not a very usual 
sport at present, though formerly it used to be. The net used for 
the purpose is small, with a narrow opening, affixed to the end of 
H rod of about twelve feet in length : the sportsman who holds it 
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19 coacealed in a small cabin about five feet higb, nearly in form 
of a bee-hive, in which there is a perpeodicular slit diridii^ it 
qaite in half, by which he can move his rod completely from side 
to side. There are eight or Dine of these cabios, in each of which 
perhaps there is a sportsman with his net : the only mode of en-*' 
trance is by separating the two halves of the cabin from each oth- 
er. These receptacles are usually situated round the upper part 
of a raised mount. On the outside of each there is a trained 
pigeon tied by the leg, and near at hand stands an attendant with 
another trained bird, tied in like manner to the end of a very long 
line, which is suffered to fly out to the whole extent of the stringy 
the otlkcr end being held by the man : the pigeon thus describes a 
considerable circle in the air round the mount beneath : the flight 
of this bird, and the constant cooing of those below, attract a nuro* 
her of wild pigeons to the neighbourhood, when the man by checks 
ing the string calls in his pigeon, which immediately perches upoa 
« his finger : he then conceals himself with the other attendants^ in 
a sort of alcove at the top of the mount. The wild pigeons now 
approaching the tame ones, are caught in the nets by the dexte* 
rous management of the sportsmen. 

Alo^ catching Bonito. This is performed by a line and liook aC> 
fixed to a loQg bamboo, and is so placed that the line falls very 
near the stern of the canoe, and the hook just touches the 'surface 
of the water, upon which it skims along as the canoe proceeds 
with velocity. The hook is not barbed, and there.is no bait at- 
tached to it. I'he moment the fish is hooked, the fisherman, by a 
dexterous turn of the rod, gives the line a sweep round, and the 
fish swin^ into his hand. 

7o/($, throwing up a heavy spear, with intent that it shall fall on, 
and stick into the top of a piece of soft wood fixed on the end of a 
post. There are generally six or eight players on each side, and 
whichever party in three throws sticks in most spears wins the 
g£^me. The post is about 6ye or six feet high, and the surface of 
the soft wood is about nine inches in diameter. The thrower may 
stand at what distance he pleases, 

Fanifo^ swimming in the surf. This bold and manly exercise 
has been well described by Cook, as seen by him at the Sandwich 
islands ; but the natives of Tonga use no board. 

FungatoSa^ wrestling ; Feiagi^ club>fighting ; Fo6hoo^ boxing ; 
Toitac^w^ a general boxing-match, have been already described. 
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tdffo^Qt pitching^ beans upon a mat, With eDdeavourfi to strike off 
others that have been pitched there before. 

Tow pdpdj or throwing false spears at one another, to practise 
the eye in avoiding them. 

The J have a sport the name of which is forgotten ; but it con- 
sists in carrying a large 'stone under water ten feet deep, from one 
post to another, at the distance of sev^^ yards, the party who 
carries the stone running along the b^>m : the difficulty is to 
pursue a straight course : a person may thus run much faster than 
another can swim. 

Matooa : this game is somewhat similar to /ia^,but there is no dis- 
cussion about the moves : it is usually practised by the lower orders. 

Hico^ throwing up balls, five in number, discharging them from 
the left hand, catching them in the right, and transferring them to 
the left again, and so on in constant succesdon, keeping always 
four balls in the air. at once. This is usually practised by women: 
they recite verses at the same time, each jacuiation from the right 
to the left hand being coincident with the cadence of the verse : 
for every verse that she finishes without missing she counts one : 
jsometimes seven or eight play alternately. 

Hdbo : this is a game similar to cup and ball, and is also prac- 
tised by women only. 

The natives very often amuse themselves with these games : 
when any dispute arises in their play, the women decide it by 
spinning a cocoa-nut, and the men by a wrestling-match : as to a 
serious quarrel from this source, Mr. Mariner never witnessed one 
^uring the whole time he was there. Conversation with people 
who have travelled is another great source of amusement to them : 
they are very fond of tales and anecdotes, and there are many in- 
dividuals who are tolerably skilful in inventing these tWnga, which 
are then mostly of a burlesque or humourous tendency, but always 
given as fables. The kind of conversation, which appears to af- 
ford them most pleasure is, concerning the manners and customs 
of the people of Papalangi, as being not only strange and wonderful 
but also true ! They employ themselves in conversation, not only 
at any time during the day, but also at night : if one wakes, and is 
not disposed to go to sleep again, he wakens his neighbour to have 
som« talk :^ by and by, perhaps, they are all roused, and join in 

* Sometimes two or three, at other times thirty or forty, may be sleeping 
In the same house. 
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the cooyersation : it sometimes happens that the chief has ofdei^ 
ed his cooks, in the evening, to bake a pig, or some fish, and bring 
it in hot in the middle of the night, with some yams : in this case 
the torches are again lighted, and they all get up to eat their share ; 
after which they retire to their mats ; the torches are put out j 
some go to sleep, and others, perhaps, talk till day-light. The 
firfit appearance of day J« the time of rising : they then get up, 
wrap their gnataos rounlRhem, and go out to bathe either in the 
sea or in a pond ; or, if neither is at hand, they have water pour* 
ed over them out of cocoa-nut shells : they are very particular in 
cleaning their mouths, and frequently rub their teeth either with 
cocoa-nut husk or charcoal : they dry-themselves with a piece of 
gnatoo^ wrap their dress loosely round them, return to their houses, 
and oil themselves all over, generally with cocoa-nut oil scented 
with the aroma of flowers ; great chiefs frequently use the same 
oil scented with sandal-wood. When bathing, they either wear an 
apron of gnatoo, or of the leaves of the chi tree. When they have 
bathed and oiled themselves, they put on their dress with all pos- 
sible neatness : that of the men consists but of one piece of g^iatoo, 
measuring about eight feet by five or six ; this is folded round the 
body in a very neat mannej : there are two or three modes, but 
the one which is considered the most elegant, and therefore the 
most usual among chiefs, is represented in the frontispiece : that 
part which circles round the waist is readily loosened, and brought 
ever the head and shoulders, in case it should.be necessary to go 
out at night. There is a band which goes round the body just 
above the hips, made also of gnatoo^ but which is, for the most 
part concealed by the folds that go round the waist. There is 
some little difference in the way in which females adjust their 
gnatoosy but the chief distinction of their dress is a^^mall mat,* 
which they wear round the middle, and is about a foot in breadth. 
Pregnant women, and old women, wear their dress in front so as 
to cover their breasts. Children are not encumbered with dress 
when at home till they are about two years old : when they 
go out, they have a piece ofgnatoo wrapped round them. 

Having bathed, oiled, and dressed themselves, the chiefs hold 
cava parlies, at which women seldom attend, for a9 they are no 

* It would be considered highly indecoroiu and contrary to tjie taboo for 
females ta appear witltouf this mat. 
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great cava clriakers, they generally form a circle of their own, 
and eat a meal ; they take cava, however, at the same time, in a 
small quantity ; whilst the men, on the contrary, take a large 
quantity of cava, and most of them very little food, as they gene- 
rally eat a hearty meal ahout the middle of the day. The morning 
cava party usually lasts from two to five hours, according to the 
pleasure of the chiefs. After cava, the old men generally retire 
to their houses to sleep, or to amuse themselves with farther con- 
versation. The younger ones follow the example or wishes of 
their superior chiefs, and make an excursion with them to some 
distant part of the island ; and whilst an entertainment is preparing 
for them at the plantation of some friend or relation, they amuse 
themselves at some game, or, perhaps, in inspecting the' building 
of a canoe, or a large house, or examining the state of the planta- 
tions ; or in sailing about, if near the sea, or in fishing; or in prac- 
tising dancing and singing. In these excursions the unmarried 
women generally accompany them. The married women, and 
those who choose to stay at the mooa^ in the mean time employ 
themselves in one or other of the occupations suitable to their sex, 
or if their husbands make an excursion to another island, they 
usually take a trip with them. The very young girls are gene* 
rally employed in the early part of the day in making wreaths if 
flowers, which they have been out to gather in the morning before 
sun rise, while the dew was yet on them ; for, being plucked at 
that time, they remain longer fresh. 

Sometimes they amuse themselves with walking near Licoo* 
where there are many romantic spots; atVavaoo for instance they^ 
often visit the cave of Tootawi and the beach of Mofooe, places 
celebrated in the song, page 447. Concerning the person after 
whom the cave is named, it may be interesting to give the follow- 
ing account, which Mr. Mariner often heard from the natives. 

A considerable time before the revolution of Tonga, when Voo« 
na was governor of Vavaoo, there lived at the latter place a mooa 
whose name was Tootawi. He was a man of a solitary and reflec- 
tive disposition ; to indulge his humour, he would often take with 
him provisions and retire to the northern or unfrequented part of 

* Licoo ifl the name given to the back or unfrequented part of any island, 
which is generally bold ^nd rocky, and not fitted for the entrance of canoes* 
Some parts of the Licoo at Vavaoo were particularly romantic* 
K3 
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the island Dear Licoo, and there saunter about among the rocks 
and caverns of the shore for two or three days together. He was 
80 mach in the habit of wandering over craggy and dangerous 
places, that it was said he could climb rocks, and ascend frightful 
steeps with a facility beyond the power of any other human being. 
On one occasion he was absent so long from the mooa that his 
friends were apprehensive some misfortune had befallen him ; and 
they commenced a search, expecting to find his body lying at the 
foot of some precipice, down which in an evil hour he had fallen. 
No vestige of him, however, was to be seen ; and after a long 
time sp^nt in the fruitless endeavour to discover his remains, they 
imagined he must have been devoured by a shark whilst bathing, 
and witji, this reflection they returned dejected to their homes. A 
few months now elapsed, when one day some carpenters, whilst 
employed in cutting timber in the neighbourhood of Licoo, were 
surprised, and not a little startled, by the sudden appearance of the 
long lost solitary : he no sooner saw them than he fled, and they, 
a little recovered from their first astonishment, pursued ; but it was 
in vain they followed him among the clifls ; he escaped by a path 
known and accessible only to himself. Many months passed away, 
and no more was seen or heard of Tootawi : several persons en- 
Cleavoured to discover his retreat : they called his name aloud 
among the rocks, but no answer was returned, excepting the echo 
of their own voice. His singular conduct formed every where the 
common topic of discourse, and the most ardent wish of the curious 
was to find out the place of his resort. Some young females went 
out early one morning to gather flowers while the dew was yet on 
them ; they extended their walk along Licoo, and strayed into 
wild and unfrequented places. Whilst they were admiring the 
sublimity of the surrounding scenery, their attention was suddenly 
arrested hy the appearance of smoke arising from among th^ neigh- 
bouring clifis, and they resolved if possible to ascertain t^e cause 
of so unexpected a circumstance. Animated by the hope of dis- 
covering what had been long sought for, they ascended with much 
diflitulty a steep and craggy place, and looking down on the oppo- 
site side they beheld in a small cave the figure of Tootawi, near a 
fire, preparing yams. Fear held them mute ; not daring to inter- 
rupt him, and apprehensive of exciting his attention, they drew 
back, and descended the way they came. They ran speedily to a 
plantation at some distance, and announced to all they m^t thut 
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they had found out the ahode of the recluse. A few of his friends 
immediatelj set out to visit him, and by the directions of the young 
women they approached the cave, at the entrance of which was 
Tootawi sitting on the ground in a thoughtful posture. He did not 
observe them till they were too near to allow of flight. He ap- 
peared displeased at the intrusion, and earnestly begged them to 
leave him : there was nothing on earth that^ he wanted, and all 
their arguments were thrown away in persuading him to return to 
society. Finding their endeavours fruitless, they yielded to his 
wishes, and left him. From that time many people went on dif- 
ferent occasions, led chiefly by curiosity, to visit his cave, but it 
was very seldom they found him there ; whether he had^y other 
place of retreat nobody ever knew. He lived principally upon 
yams and the juice of the cocoa-nut ; and the chief furniture of his 
cave was a mat to sleep on. When Voona, the governor heard 
that his retreat was discovered, and that many weiit to visit the 
place, he issued orders, on the occasion of a/oroo or general assem- 
bly of the people, that no one should molest him, and accordingly 
every respect was paid to the injunction. 

Some time after this, the battle of Tonga having been fought, 
Finow invaded and conquered Vavaoo, upon which Voona fled to 
Hamoa. No sooner had the king established his authority in the 
island than he took a guide to conduct him to the cave of Tootawi, 
of whose extraordinary character he had heard, and whom he had 
a most lively desire to see. He found him, and was received as 
any indifferent person. Finow spoke kindly to him ; inquired if 
there was any thing that could render his situation more comforta- 
ble, and^offered whatever could be thought of to induce him to 
return to the habitations of men ; but Tootawi seemed equally in- 
different to all; he wished for nothing but solitude. Canpes, 
houses, and plantations were to him matters of no value whatso- 
ever; conversation had no charms for him, and the luxuries of life 
were insipid things. When Finow requested him to select a wife 
from among his numerous female attendants, he replied that it was 
of all things that which was most remote from his wishes. At 
length the king gave him an unlimited choice among the whole 
extent of his possessions, and in the most earnest manner entreated 
him to accept of something. Being thus strongly pressed, the 
moderate Tootawi chose a wearing-mat of the kind called gi^ 
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fowy* and this was the on) j article that the eloquence an^ kindoetfi 
of Finow could persuade him to accept of. The king Left him with 
sentiments of admiration^ and shortly after confirmed tb9 orders 
that had been formerly given to prevent any bpdy molesting hini- 

Thus lived Tootawi for some three or four years afterwards ; 
but one day he was found lying on the graa^d, stretched pi^t dead 
within his cave. 

But to return to our subject ; about mid*day it is usual to have 
another meal, when the chiefs receive a number of presents, of 
different kinds of provisions, from their depende^its or friends, 
which the matabooles share out. In the afternoon some ag^tin join 
in conversation, others go out shooting rats, &c. In the evening 
they have dancing and singing, which is often coQtinued SiU very 
late at night, on which occasion they burn torches, each biding held 
by a man, who, after a time, is relieved by another^ These 
dances are generally kept up for about four hours after ^ark.— - 
Whea no dances are proposed, they retire to rest at sun-set, after 
bathing and oiling themselves, and even on these occasioijis the 
houses are lighted. up with torches, duripg two, three, orfourho^rs 
after dark : these torches are held by female domestics. . It can- 
not be strictly said that they have any fixed times for meals, though 
it generally happei^s to be in the morning, about noon, and agaii^ 
in the evening ; but it depends greatly upon how the cbie^ are 
occupied, or what presents have been made to them : i^ frequent- 
ly occurs that several presents come at the same tiine from differ- 
ent quarters ; then they have a feast ; but whatever they have, 
whether much or little, it is always shared out to all present, es^ch 
having a portion according to his rank : strangers and females gen- 
erally obtain somewhat more than is due to their raqk* Thpse 
who get more than they want never fail to supply others who have 
not enough : selfishness is a very rare quality amon^ tben^ \ if a 
man has a piece of yam, though it be not enough for a meal, h^ 
will readily give half away to any one ^ho may want it ; and if 
any body else comes afterwards in like need, with the greatest 
good nature he will give half the remainder; scarcely savin^g him- 
self any, though he may be very hungry. 

If during the day, a chief, matf^boole, or mooa, but particularly 
a chiefs finds himself fatigued wi^h walking, or any other ^er^St?^ 

• A certain kind of wearing-mat used chiefly in canoes, as it is not liable 
io be iiyured by eea water. See page 426. 
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he fies down, and some of his attendants come and petform one of 
die three foUowii^ operations upon him, viz. toogi-toogi^ mtit, or 
fotcL^ i. e. being gently beaten upon, or haying the skin rubbed, or 
having it compressed : these several operations are generally per- 
formed about the feet and legs ; the first by constant and gentle 
beating with the fist ; the second by rublnng with the palm of the 
band ; and the last by compressing or grasping the integuments 
with the fingers and thumb. They all serve to relieve pain, gen* 
eral lassitude, and fatigue ; they are mostly performed by the 
wives or female domestics of the party; and it is certain that thej 
give very great ease, producing a soothing effect upon the avstenit 
and lulling to sleep. Headach is found to be greatly relieved bjr 
compressing the skin of the forehead and the scalp in general.—- 
Sometimes, when a man is much fatigued, he will lie on the ground 
whilst three or four little children trample upon him all over; and 
the relief given by this operation is very great. 

Such is the history of the politics, religion, and knowlege, — and 
the manners, customs, and habits of the people of the Tonga 
islands. 
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